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PART   I. 
THE  ETHIC  OF  EVOLUTION. 


THE  ETHIC  OF  NATURE. 


CHAPTER  I. 

INTRODUCTION. 

THE  old  fashioned  way  of  picturing  the  state  of  our 
first  parents  in  Eden  had  a  charming  naivete  about 
it.  The  artists  used  to  represent  the  innocent  pair 
in  a  trimly  kept  garden,  which  reflected  credit  on 
the  taste  and  skill  of  Adam.  Trees,  shrubs,  and 
flower-beds,  with  intersecting  paths,  were  artistically 
arranged.  From  the  number  and  variety  of  animals 
roaming  about,  the  artist's  idea  might  have  been 
taken  from  a  zoological  garden,  only  there  were  no 
ugly  cages  and  dens  in  which  to  confine  the  guile 
less  companions  of  man.  It  was  a  happy  family 
group  in  which  the  peace  of  the  primeval  Sabbath 
seemed  to  rest  like  sweet  summer  calm  on  the  heart 
of  man,  and  the  breasts  of  bird  and  beast  and  creep 
ing  thing.  The  very  serpent  was  permitted  to 
stand  on  his  own  legs  in  those  days,  and  presented 
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his  fangs,  all  innocent  of  venom,  for  his  unsuspecting 
master  to  toy  with.  This  quaint  old  picture  of  our 
nursery  days  was  a  good  representation  of  the  pre- 
scientific  conception  of  the  state  of  the  sentient 
world  before  the  fall  of  man.  The  world  was 
supposed  to  be  fresh  from  the  hand  of  a  benevolent 
Creator,  who  could  not  will  that  His  creatures  should 
suffer  any  pain.  The  animals  were  sharers  of 
Adam's  innocence,  arid  also  of  his  perfect  happiness. 
Sickness,  pain,  and  death  were  as  yet  unknown  to  all 
the  favoured  tribes  of  the  Golden  Age.  But  man's 
first  disobedience  wrought  a  direful  change.  Pain, 
sickness,  and  death  were  let  loose  upon  the  sentient 
world  in  retribution  of  Adam's  sin.  For  long  ages 
the  spirit  of  man  was  burdened  with  the  mystery  of 
a  dualism  of  good  and  evil.  That  evil  and  pain  were 
somehow  an  intrusion,  contrary  to  the  will  of  the 
Divine  Ruler,  was  a  necessary  conviction.  It  was  im 
possible,  therefore,  to  attribute  them  to  Him.  There 
must  be  an  Ahriman  as  well  as  an  Ormuzd  to  explain 
the  world's  condition.  From  this  dualism  there  was 
no  escape.  So  the  time-honoured  story  of  the  tempta 
tion  by  Satan  and  the  fall  of  man  came  to  satisfy  the 
irrepressible  questionings  of  the  puzzled  childhood 
of  the  race — Ormuzd  and  Ahriman,  God  and  Satan, 
wage  their  ceaseless  strife  during  all  the  centuries  of 
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time.  The  Golden  Age  has  vanished  from  the  face  of 
the  darkened  world.  In  sorrow  the  mother  brings 
forth  her  child.  Man  toils  his  weary  day  from  morn 
ing  till  evening,  and  thorns  and  thistles  ever  spring 
up  afresh  to  baffle  and  mock  his  labour.  His  humble 
friends  have  fled  from  his  presence  to  mountain  and 
jungle,  and  have  exchanged  for  perpetual  war  the 
sweet  companionships  of  Eden.  Life  to  all  creatures 
is  a  burden  and  a  mystery,  and  the  load  will  only  be 
lifted  off  and  the  mystery  unveiled  by  the  kind 
hand  of  Death.  The  problem  of  the  reconciliation 
of  God  and  Nature  is  handed  over  to  a  Divine 
Redeemer,  who  leads  the  way  through  death  to  the 
resurrection  of  the  Golden  Prime. 

But  science  staggered  this  poetic  faith.  When 
the  books  of  stone  were  opened,  and  there  was 
deciphered  the  early  story  of  the  earth,  it  was 
found  that  long  anterior  to  any  known  appearance 
of  man,  races  of  animals  existed  whose  structure,  as 
preserved  in  the  museum  of  the  rocks,  proved  them 
to  have  waged  fierce  war  upon  each  other.  It 
became  no  longer  possible  to  attribute  pain  and 
suffering  and  the  terrible  struggle  for  existence  to 
any  fault  of  man,  supernaturally  suggested  by  an 
agent  alien  to  the  normal  ruler  of  the  world.  There, 
in  the  geologic  strata,  lay  tooth  and  claw  and  all  the 
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weapons  of  primeval  war,  the  manifest  ordering  of 
the  Power  in  whom  Mammoth  and  Mastodon  lived 
and  moved  and  had  their  being.  It  was  easy  by 
the  deft  use  of  the  theologian's  net  to  strain  out  the 
gnat  of  a  six  days'  creation,  and  extend  the  Creator's 
works  over  aeons  of  time  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  geologist.  But  the  perplexed  believer 
struggled  long  and  ineffectually  to  swallow  the 
camel  of  the  pre-Adamite  war  as  part  of  the  divine 
plan  of  the  world.  Geology  placed  a  seemingly 
impassable  gulf  between  the  old  conception  of  God 
the  Father  and  the  Maker  and  Ruler  of  the  early 
world.  The  record  of  the  rocks  belied  the  cosmo 
gony  of  the  Pentateuch.  Before  Darwin's  day  the 
rift  was  made.  The  enmity  of  science  and  religion 
was  preceded  by  a  similar  enmity  between  theology 
as  it  used  to  be  and  the  undeniable  facts  which 
geology  revealed.  It  was  painful  in  days  gone  by 
to  hear  the  traditionalist  cavilling  at  the  men 
of  science.  The  wildest  speculations  of  scientists 
cannot  alter  the  facts ;  and  these,  as  the  perplexed 
human  intellect  can  testify,  were  hard  enough  prob 
lems  to  solve  before  the  theory  of  natural  selection  was 
heard  of.  Unless  geologists  did  wrong  in  revealing 
the  terrible  secret  of  the  rocks,  it  was  inevitable 
that  doubts  should  be  cast  on  men's  cherished  faith, 
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and  demand  be  made  for  an  explanation  of  the  facts 
in  terms  of  the  creeds,  or  for  a  re-adjustment  of  the 
creeds  to  meet  the  facts.  Scientific  men  have  done 
their  best  to  read  the  facts  according  to  their  light, 
without  any  prejudice  against  or  in  favour  of  any 
theory,  except  so  far  as  prejudice  was  aroused  by 
a  natural  reaction  against  the  privileged  abuse  of 
the  traditionalists.  But  the  traditionalist  fought 
shy  of  the  facts.  He  shared  the  misgivings  of  Paul's 
barbarian  hosts,  and  declined  to  handle  such  dis 
agreeable  vipers.  He  vied  in  suspicion  with  the 
barbarians  of  Melita  about  the  character  of  the  man 
who  could  handle  them  with  impunity.  In  vain 
opposition  to  the  spiritual  and  intellectual  neces 
sities  of  man,  he  insisted  on  settling  down  between 
the  seemingly  contradictory  stools  of  fact  and  creed, 
and  was  angry  with  honest  and  thoughtful  people 
for  being  unwilling  to  share  his  insecure  accommo 
dation.  The  traditionalist  has  found  a  successor  in 
our  day  in  an  unexpected  quarter.  Professor  Huxley 
does  not  try  to  extenuate  the  facts,  but  he  is  puzzled 
by  them.  They  present  to  him  at  least  as  much 
evidence  of  malevolence  as  of  benevolence.  He 
cannot,  like  our  still  bewildered  theologians,  strike  a 
favourable  balance  of  good  and  evil  by  future  com 
pensation  for  the  woes  and  miseries  of  the  present 
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state.  A  ghostly  perennial  existence  in  clover  would 
be  poor  atonement  to  the  myriads  of  herbivorous 
animals  which  have  been  devoured  by  carnivores. 
And  are  the  ghosts  of  carnivores  to  be  doomed  for 
all  eternity  to  kennels  where  there  shall  be  neither 
a  bone  to  gnaw  nor  a  drop  of  water  to  quench  their 
thirst,  for  doing  with  their  mild  herbivorous  victims 
as  they  were  evidently  constructed  to  do  ?  Increased 
perfection  of  progeny  can  never  requite  ancestors, 
unless  future  generations  can,  in  Chinese  fashion, 
pay  their  debts  to  the  past.  The  animal  world  is 
a  gladiator's  show,  in  which  the  strongest,  swiftest, 
and  cunningest  come  off  victorious.  The  spectators 
need  not  bend  down  their  thumb,  for  the  great 
Edile  who  has  furnished  the  show  has  decreed  that 
no  quarter  shall  be  given.  The  governor  of  the 
world  is  no  John  Howard.  The  only  consolation 
Professor  Huxley  can  give  us  is  to  bid  us  abandon 
the  vain  optimism  of  the  old  theology,  rest  as  con 
tented  as  we  can  under  the  consulship  of  Ormuzd 
and  Ahriman,  and  gather  courage  from  the  thought 
that  with  proper  manhood  we  might  face  even  worse 
conditions.*  With  a  Not- John  Howard  on  the  throne 


*  So  Mr  John  Morley,  On  Compromise,  p.  108,  speaks  of  "the 
strength  and  coherency  that  follow  strict  acceptance  of  the  worst, 
when  the  worst  is  after  all  the  best  within  reach. " 
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of  the  world,  we  must  just  make  the  best  of  it,  take 
our  pleasures  and  our  pains  which  befall  us  without 
regard  to  our  moral  desert,  straining  after  no  very 
lofty  ideal,  arid  the  morrow  will  surely  come  that 
may  bring  us  release  in  a  sleep  that  shall  know  no 
waking.  The  ill-natured  despair  of  the  traditionalist 
is  followed  by  the  smile,  half  sad,  half  comical,  of  the 
man  of  science  in  the  presence  of  an  inexplicable 
mystery.  Let  Ormuzd  and  Ahriman  rage  as  they 
like  without.  As  for  him,  he  will  cook  his  victuals 
by  the  fireside  as  long  as  food  and  fuel  last.  This 
total  surrender  of  the  eminent  biologist  surely  reveals 
an  extraordinary  state  of  mind  in  one  whose  intellec 
tual  instincts  must  be  of  the  strongest.  But  despair 
is  the  keynote  of  the  time.  No  theologian  has 
seriously  attempted  yet  to  reconcile  his  creed  with 
fact.*  The  traditionalists  have  tried  to  shift  the  blame 
from  themselves  and  fact,  and  put  it  on  the  back  of 
science.  The  scientist  despairs  of  solving  the  riddle 
of  existence  in  any  way  that  will  meet  the  deeper 
demands  of  the  human  spirit ;  so  he  advises  men  to 
put  on  an  apron  and  busy  themselves  about  their 
house  affairs.  And  our  Tennysons  and  Arnolds  have 

*  When  this  was  written  the  author  had  not  read  Dr  Matheson's 
Can  the  Old  Faith  Live  with  the  New  1  or  his  The  Psalmist  and  the 

Scientist. 
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wailed  in  melodious  verse  over  the  weariness  and  the 
mystery  of  the  days  of  man  on  the  earth. 

It  is  almost  the  universal  belief  that  Charles 
Darwin  placed  the  imprimatur  of  science  upon  this 
hopeless  dualism.  The  law  of  natural  selection  is 
supposed  by  Professor  Huxley  himself  to  place  the 
sentient  world  under  the  government  of  a  non- 
moral  intellectual  principle  indifferent  to  moral 
desert.  Darwin  has  set  his  seal  upon  the  misery 
of  the  sentient  world,  and  there  is  no  hope  of  any 
redress  unless  behind  the  veil.  It  is  passing  strange, 
if  a  nature  so  calm  and  loving  as  Charles  Darwin's, 
in  a  career  almost  unique  for  quiet,  cheerful,  suc 
cessful  industry  in  the  face  of  difficulties  before 
which  any  less  self-forgetful  spirit  would  have 
quailed,  has  only  after  all  accomplished  the  scientific 
demonstration  of  the  darkness  of  the  world's  destiny 
There  was  singularly  little  trace  of  that  darkness  in 
his  own  sunny  nature.  He  looked  upon  the  sen 
tient  world  he  loved  so  well  with  an  eye  undimmed 
by  a  single  tear.  Although  there  was  not  much 
light  from  above  to  relieve  the  gloom  of  night  as  he 
drew  near  his  final  rest,  there  was  a  light  and  peace 
within  that  enabled  him  calmly  to  await  whatever 
the  Great  Being,  in  whom  with  most  good  men  he 
firmly  believed,  might  decree  for  him.  He  knew  of 
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no  revelation  but  that  revelation  of  nature,  which 
Professor  Huxley  thinks  is,  as  interpreted  by 
Darwin,  a  message  of  doubt  and  despair.  If  that 
were  so,  how  could  he  have  so  cheerfully  committed 
his  destiny  to  the  disposal  of  the  God  of  Nature  ? 
The  Life  and  Letters  of  Darwin  might  alone  suffice 
to  induce  a  reconsideration  of  the  momentous 
problem.  It  would  be  one  of  the  strangest  enigmas 
of  life,  if  one  who  was  the  essence  of  goodness  has 
made  to  the  world  the  saddest  announcement  it 
ever  received  by  spoken  or  written  word.  Let  us 
close  our  ears  to  the  din  about  Darwin,  and  go  to 
the  Master  himself. 


CHAPTER   II 

THE  SURVIVAL  OF  THE  FITTEST. 

"How  have  those  exquisite  adaptations  of  one 
park  of  the  organization  to  another  part,  and  to  the 
conditions  of  life,  and  of  one  organic  being  to 
another  organic  being,  been  perfected  ?  Every 
where  throughout  the  organic  world  there  are 
beautiful  adaptations.  How  do  varieties  become 
ultimately  converted  into  good  and  distinct  species, 
differing  far  more  from  each  other  than  do  the 
varieties  of  the  same  species  ?  Again,  how  do 
genera,  groups  of  species,  differing  from  each  other 
more  than  do  groups  of  the  same  genus,  arise  ? " 
Such  questions  as  these  were  not  raised  for  the  first 
time  by  Darwin  ;  others  before  him  had  been  stirred 
to  ask,  Could  the  beautiful  gradations  of  nature, 
which  lend  themselves  so  readily  to  classification  by 
the  naturalist,  be  due  to  special  creative  acts  in 
which  no  law  can  be  traced  ?  The  scientific  habit 
of  mind  could  not  advance  many  steps  beyond  its 
infancy  without  postulating  a  more  satisfying  ex- 
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planation  than  periodic  miraculous  intervention  by 
creative  acts  which  have  never  been  parallelled 
within  the  limits  of  man's  experience. 

The  scientific  mind  cannot  believe  in  a  series  of 
world  miracles  upon  the  advent  of  new  species,  as  a 
feature  of  the  regular  course  of  things.  The  mere 
statement  of  the  vulgar  belief  in  special  creation  is 
self-contradictory.  It  supposes  an  order  of  nature 
which  yet  is  no  order.  It  professes  to  satisfy  man's 
desire  to  know  his  universe  by  pointing  him  to  the 
unknowable.  It  is  in  fact  a  violation  of  the  funda 
mental  postulate  of  thought,  the  principle  of  sufficient 
reason,  a  violation  which  may  not  be  obvious  to  the 
common  understanding,  but  which  is  utterly  anta 
gonistic  to  rational  knowledge.  However  directly 
we  may  attribute  the  origin  of  species  to  the  action 
of  the  Divine  Being,  all  His  actions  must  fit  into  the 
intelligible  framework  of  the  universe.  Otherwise 
they  cannot  be  admitted  to  form  part  of  man's  con 
ception  of  the  cosmos.  The  universe  in  all  its  parts 
is  either  knowable,  or  it  is  not  knowable.  Ordinary 
minds  may  rest  satisfied  with  an  unintelligible 
universe  ;  but  it  is  the  postulate  of  science,  from 
which  no  scientifically  trained  mind  can  escape,  that 
the  universe  for  us,  our  world,  must  be  capable 
sooner  or  later  of  being  expressed  in  terms  of 
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thought.  Hence  before  Darwin's  day,  guesses  had 
been  made  at  a  rational  interpretation  of  the  natural 
orders.  No  sooner  had  William  Smith  made  it 
known  that  different  forms  of  fossil  remains  lay 
embedded  in  the  successive  strata,  than  the  necessity 
was  felt  of  accounting  for  the  transition  from  species 
to  species  by  natural  causation.  Sir  Charles  Lyell's 
great  principle,  that  the  past  must  be  explained  from 
causes  operating  in  the  present,  unless  good  cause 
can  be  shown  to  the  contrary,  betrays  by  its  very 
terms  that  it  had  its  origin  in  a  postulate  of  thought. 
It  means  that  an  explanation  of  the  past  from  the 
present  is  likely  to  meet  the  demand  of  reason  to  see 
and  be  satisfied  with  the  sufficiency  of  the  cause 
assigned  ;  but  it  does  not  exclude  a  different  explan 
ation,  if  it  commends  itself  better  to  the  understand 
ing.  For  many  years  previous  to  the  appearance  of 
the  Origin  of  Species,  and  especially  after  the  publi 
cation  of  Sir  Charles  Lyell's  Principles  of  Geology, 
there  was  a  growing  antipathy  among  scientific  men 
to  the  popular  belief  in  the  miraculous  origin  of 
species.  Lyell  himself  was  only  delayed  in  extending 
his  principle  of  natural  origin  from  the  inorganic  to 
the  organic  world  by  dislike  to  the  pithecoid  origin 
of  man.  He  strongly  inclined  to  account  for  the 
origin  of  all  species  of  living  things  by  natural 
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causes,  although  he  still  wished  to  retain  the  term 
creation  for  a  natural  process  which  he  thought  was 
incomprehensible.  Sir  John  Herschel  stated  plainly 
to  Lyell  his  belief  in  the  possibility  of  new  species 
having  originated  in  a  natural,  as  opposed  to  a 
miraculous  process.  And  Huxley  informs  us  that 
the  leading  scientists  of  the  time  preceding  the 
appearance  of  Darwin's  work  were  groping  after 
some  hypothesis  accordant  with  Lyell's  principle, 
that  would  afford  clear  and  definite  conceptions  to  be 
confronted  with  facts  and  have  their  validity  tested 
by  them.  Such  facts  as  variability,  the  struggle  for 
existence,  and  adaptation  to  conditions,  had  long 
been  patent  enough ;  but  no  one  had  been  able  to 
set  them  in  such  a  light  as  to  satisfy  the  reason  that 
they  were  an  adequate  cause  of  the  origin  of  species, 
or  had  even  seriously  thought  of  doing  so.  In  their 
bewilderment,  however,  the  scientists  had  no  rest 
from  the  necessities  of  thought ;  and  the  same  im 
pulse  which  doubtless  originated  the  old  cosmogonies 
drove  them  unwillingly  to  take  refuge  still  in  the 
doctrine  of  special  creation.  Without  the  evidence 
which  Darwin  afterwards  furnished,  they  were  really 
powerless  to  satisfy  their  intellectual  instinct  by  the 
application  of  Lyell's  principle.  They  had  to  wait 
until  Darwin,  by  his  wonderful  observations  and 
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experiments,  rendered  the  present  capable  of  casting 
light  upon  the  past.  This  again  shows  us  that  the 
adequacy  does  not  abide  in  the  present  merely  as 
such.  It  is  not  mental  economy  merely  which  for 
bids  us  to  draw  upon  the  past.  The  present  must 
be  shown  to  be  capable  of  furnishing  the  means  of 
an  ideal  construction  of  the  past,  which  will  enable 
it  to  fit  into  the  framework  of  our  organised  experi 
ence.  The  blind  groping  of  the  naturalists  in  quest 
of  a  working  hypothesis  is  aptly  described  by  Darwin 
in  a  letter  to  Hooker  (Life  and  Letters,  vol.  ii. 
p.  80) : — "  It  is  really  laughable  to  see  what  different 
ideas  are  prominent  in  various  naturalists'  minds 
when  they  speak  of  species.  In  some,  resemblance 
is  everything,  and  descent  of  little  weight.  In 
some,  resemblance  seems  to  go  for  nothing,  and 
creation  the  reigning  idea.  In  some,  descent  is  the 
key.  In  some,  sterility  an  unfailing  test.  With 
others  it  is  not  worth  a  farthing.  In  all  cases  I 
believe  from  trying  to  define  the  undefinable." 

Darwin  himself  was  not  aware  of  the  real  impel 
ling  motive  which  made  him  question  the  immuta 
bility  of  species,  the  belief  he  held  once  in  common 
with  others.  It  was  during  the  interval  between 
the  writing  of  the  two  editions  of  his  Journal  that 
the  new  theory  took  definite  form.  When  he  asked 
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why  the  original  inhabitants  of  the  Galapagos 
Islands  were  created  on  the  American  types  of 
organisation,  he  used  a  liberty  with  the  action  of 
the  Creator  which  would  never  have  occurred  to  an 
unscientific  mind.  It  was  the  postulate  of  sufficient 
reason  operating  unconsciously  to  himself  that  com 
pelled  him  to  seek  for  law  in  the  operations  of 
the  Creator.  His  traditional  belief  in  the  immuta 
bility  of  species  and  in  special  creation  melted  away 
at  the  first  glimmer  of  scientific  hope.  So  it  fell  to 
him  to  set  down  the  problem  in  clear  and  distinct 
terms  embracing  in  their  scope  the  whole  sentient 
world.  And  the  answer  he  furnished  is  not  less 
distinct,  that  through  all  the  grades  of  variety, 
species,  and  genus,  in  all  the  kingdoms  of  nature, 
there  is  an  explanation  satisfactory  to  the  reason 
to  be  got  from  Nature  herself.  According  to  the 
Malthusian  law,  a  large  proportion  of  the  offspring 
of  every  species  must  prematurely  perish.  We  may 
cry  out  against  it  or  not,  but  it  is  universally  the 
case  that  individuals  tend  to  multiply  more  rapidly 
than  the  means  of  subsistence.  The  genius  of 
Darwin  seized  on  this  fact  as  Newton  seized  on  the 
falling  apple,  and  solved  with  it  the  riddle  of  the 
Origin  of  Species.  He  accumulated  evidence  in 
support  of  his  hypothesis  by  observation  of  what 
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takes  place  in  the  case  of  animals  under  domestica 
tion,  and  brought  within  the  sweep  of  the  law  of 
natural  selection  the  whole  terrestrial  world  of 
sentient  being,  as  Newton  grasped  in  the  law  of 
gravitation  all  the  suns  and  systems  that  people 
infinite  space. 

Complete  acceptance  as  a  vera  causa  has  been 
sooner  attained  by  natural  selection  than  it  was 
reached  by  gravitation,  although  the  hypothesis  of 
Newton  was  devised  for  the  explanation  of  pheno 
mena  so  simple  in  their  character  that  they  are  as 
amenable  to  mathematical  treatment  as  our  notion 
of  space.  Scientific  authorities  in  France  hesitated 
to  accept  Newton's  law  until  all  doubt  was  dispelled 
by  Clairaut,  when  in  1759  he  calculated  the  retarda 
tion  of  Halley's  comet,  just  ninety-four  years  after 
the  great  conception  had  first  taken  definite  shape 
in  Newton's  mind.  The  intellectual  joy  with 
which  the  world  learned  that  seeming  irregu 
larities  in  the  movements  of  the  planets  were  no 
violations  of  Newton's  law,  but  were  due  to  the 
mutual  attraction  of  the  planets,  and  therefore 
were  confirmatory  instances  of  the  law ;  the  exulta 
tion  over  the  simultaneous  discovery  by  Leverrier 
and  Adams  of  the  existence  of  Neptune  from 
observation  of  the  motions  of  Uranus,  were  evi- 
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dence  either  of  a  faith  needing  to  be  strengthened 
into  conviction,  or  of  the  perennial  satisfaction  from 
the  gratification  of  a  scientific  instinct.  But  within 
some  twenty  years  after  the  announcement  of  the 
Darwinian  law,  Professor  Marsh's  achievement  of 
the  genealogical  tree  of  the  horse,  in  which  he 
traced  its  descent  in  unbroken  series  through  some 
forty-five  species  from  a  five-toed  mammal,  has  placed 
natural  selection  on  the  rock  of  complete  demon 
stration.  The  very  opposition  which  Darwin  met 
with  from  scientific  men  affords  ground  of  hope  for 
the  world.  It  shows  at  what  an  infantile  stage 
science  was  when  so  many  years  of  argumentation 
and  research  were  needed  to  bring  over  the  Lyells 
and  Hookers,  and  Huxleys  even,  to  Darwin's  view. 
A  preliminary  dose  of  Hegelian  thought,  such  as 
Dr  Hutchison  Stirling  and  others  have  administered 
with  good  effect,  might  have  better  smoothed  the 
way  for  the  acceptance  of  Darwin's  theory  than  the 
one-sided  principle  of  Sir  Charles  Lyell.  The 
attitude  even  of  Darwin's  scientific  contemporaries 
was  like  the  fond  clinging  of  men  to  the  illusion 
of  the  sun  revolving  round  the  earth.  Said  Luther, 
of  Copernicus,  in  his  Table-Talk,  "  The  fool  wishes 
to  upset  the  whole  art  of  astronomy."  We  are 
only  at  the  commencement  of  the  Copernican  era 
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of  the  science  of  organic  being.  A  long  lease  of 
progress  awaits  the  world  before  the  period  of 
Professor  Huxley's  dread.  Thus  says  the  happy 
Darwin : — "  What  a  science  natural  history  will 
be  when  we  are  in  our  graves,  when  all  the  laws 
of  change  are  thought  one  of  the  most  important 
facts  of  natural  history "  (Life  and  Letters,  vol.  ii. 
p.  81). 

The  general  term  "  Struggle  for  Existence "  is 
used  by  Darwin  in  a  wide  and  metaphorical  sense, 
with  reference  more  to  success  in  leaving  progeny 
than  to  the  life  of  the  individual.  A  plant  on  a 
desert's  edge  struggles  against  the  drought.  A 
plant  producing  annually  a  thousand  seeds,  of  which 
one  only  usually  reaches  maturity,  struggles  with  the 
same  and  other  kinds  of  plants  already  in  possession 
of  the  ground.  Several  seedling  mistletoes  in  close 
contiguity  on  the  same  branch  struggle  with  each 
other  and  compete  with  other  fruit-bearing  plants 
for  the  patronage  of  birds  to  devour  and  dis 
seminate  their  seeds.  Not  a  little  of  the  odium 
attaching  to  the  Darwinian  theory  is  due  to  the 
use  of  this  term.  It  is  inevitable  that  people 
should  carry  into  Darwin's  new  conception  of 
nature  the  evil  associations  of  the  word.  By  an 
unconscious  personification  they  regard  Nature  as 
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waging  an  internecine  war,  with  the  bitterness  that 
enters  into  the  contests  of  human  beings  with  each 
other;  whereas  Darwin  had  mainly  in  view,  and 
certainly  attached  chief  importance  to  the  result  of 
a  natural  process.  In  the  great  majority  of  his  uses 
of  the  term  it  is  a  mere  metaphorical  expression. 
Mr  Herbert  Spencer's  phrase  "Survival  of  the 
Fittest,"  Darwin  thought  expressed  his  ideas  more 
accurately.  Of  course,  there  is  no  struggle  in  the 
literal  sense  between  several  mistletoes  that  grow 
together  on  the  same  branch.  But  for  the  strong 
insistance  of  Darwin  on  the  universality  of  Nature's 
effort  to  make  progress,  the  prosperity  of  one 
mistletoe  and  the  decline  of  its  neighbour  would 
never  have  occurred  to  us  to  be  the  result  of  a 
struggle  between  them.  In  the  offensive  sense 
which  the  popular  imagination  attaches  to  the  term, 
even  the  preying  of  animals  upon  each  other  for  the 
sake  of  food  is  largely  a  metaphorical  expression. 
The  lion  probably  cherishes  no  enmity  at  heart 
towards  the  deer  upon  which  he  springs,  but  sets 
about  the  thing  as  a  matter  of  course,  much  in  the 
way  a  civilised  man  devours  his  beef-steak,  to  the 
disgust  of  a  vegetarian.  Of  two  youths  of  different 
capacities  who  start  life  side  by  side,  one  of  whom 
succeeds  and  the  other  fails,  we  never  dream  of  say 
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ing  that  they  have  struggled  against  each  other  in 
their  life  career.  If  we  do  say  so,  it  is  in  a  quite 
metaphorical  sense.  But  we  can  hardly  use  the 
expression  without  importing  into  the  matter  a 
disagreeable  element  which  belongs  less  to  the  facts 
than  to  our  manner  of  viewing  them.  Of  two 
brothers,  one  of  whom  is  strong,  and  leaves  a  sturdy 
offspring,  while  the  other  is  weakly,  and  leaves  a 
puny  offspring  or  none  at  all,  it  would  be  absurd  to 
say  that  it  was  a  struggle  between  the  brothers 
which  resulted  in  the  strong  sons  and  daughters  of 
the  one,  and  the  puny  children  or  the  childlessness 
of  the  other.  Yet  this  is  a  typical  instance  of  what 
Darwin  meant  by  the  struggle  for  existence.  It  is 
mainly  in  consequence  of  this  unfortunate  association 
that  people  have  taken  up  the  idea  of  the  opposition 
of  Darwinism  to  all  charitable  treatment  of  the 
weak,  as  in  sick  hospitals,  orphan  homes,  &c. 
Darwinism  rightly  interpreted  no  more  frowns 
upon  such  institutions  than  it  enjoins  upon  the 
strong  brother  to  give  needless  aid  to  nature  by 
deliberately  strangling  the  weak  brother  or  his  puny 
offspring.  Of  course,  a  Darwinian  would  say  the 
strong  brother  would  be  going  against  nature  if  he 
encouraged  the  weakling  to  propagate  his  kind  ;  but 
in  this  all  sensible  and  kind-hearted  people  would 
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agree  with  the  Darwinian.  Even  the  wholesale 
destruction  of  life,  which  follows  upon  over-multipli 
cation  of  mouths  to  be  fed,  is  not  in  consequence  of 
any  struggle  in  the  bad  sense.  No  doubt,  suffering 
is  entailed  thereby.  But  even  when  the  baulked 
competitor  has  to  surrender  the  prey  to  another,  he 
probably  does  so  with  a  matter  of  fact  resignation  to 
fate.  The  imagination  in  such  a  case  pictures  lion 
meeting  lion  in  deadly  conflict  with  each  other  over 
the  scanty  deer.  The  struggle  will  actually  proceed 
rather  in  the  lessening  number  of  lions  wandering 
disconsolately  about  in  vain  search  for  dinner,  much 
as  an  unemployed  person  does  among  men  in  times 
of  depression.  Trafalgar  Square  demonstrations  and 
Reigns  of  Terror  are  happily  as  rare  phenomena  in 
the  economy  of  nature  as  in  human  society.  Of 
course,  the  case  is  one  of  greater  despatch  with  the 
lower  animals,  from  the  fact  that  they  can  devise  no 
improved  methods  of  culture  whereby  there  would 
be  more  grass  for  the  herbivorous  and  more  deer 
and  sheep  for  the  carnivores.  Neither  are  they 
faithful  to  any  nuptial  contract,  or  restrained  by 
prudential  considerations  from  propagating  their 
kind.  No  better  instance  could  be  given  of  the 
struggle  for  existence  than  the  rabbit  pest  in 
Australia.  The  extraordinary  fecundity  of  the  rabbit 
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has  to  a  large  extent  bared  the  Australian  pastures 
and  driven  sheep  off  the  ground.  But  surely  it 
must  be  guileless  warfare  that  is  waged  between 
rabbits  and  sheep.  There  are  learned  persons  in 
England  who  look  for  similar  results  from  the  con 
tempt  in  which  the  Celtic  race  holds  the  teaching  of 
Malthus. 

Darwin  himself  does  not  always  bear  in  mind  the 
metaphorical  sense  in  which  he  intended  to  use  the 
term  "  struggle  for  life."  Thus  in  the  case  of 
epidemics,  arising  through  the  great  increase  of  the 
numbers  of  a  species  in  a  small  tract,  he  hesitates 
about  the  applicability  of  the  term.  But  when  such 
epidemics  are  due  to  parasitic  worms  he  thinks  we 
may  more  fittingly  speak  of  a  struggle  between  the 
parasite  and  its  prey.  In  both  cases,  however,  there 
is  only  a  struggle  in  a  metaphorical  sense.  The 
parasitic  worm  wages  no  battle  any  more  than  the 
obscure  physical  cause  of  the  epidemic.  Facts  which 
in  one  aspect  present  the  appearance  of  struggle,  in 
another  display  a  beneficent  provision  for  sustaining 
life.  Eggs  and  seeds,  and  even  the  very  young  of 
animals  that  perish  in  the  struggle,  are  the  stores  of 
food  that  support  life  in  others.  In  the  Darwinian 
sense  we  struggle  against  barn-yard  fowls  by  devour 
ing  their  eggs.  It  would  startle  a  good-natured 
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citizen  to  tell  him  that  the  topping  of  his  egg  has 
its  analogue  in  the  suppression  of  orphan  homes  and 
hospitals  for  the  sick.  Here  is  a  good  instance  given 
by  Darwin  himself  of  the  curious  kind  of  battle,  as 
he  calls  it,  that  is  waged  in  nature.  In  Paraguay  no 
cattle,  horses,  or  dogs  have  run  wild,  though  to  the 
north  and  south  they  abound  in  the  wild  state. 
That  is  because  a  certain  fly,  which  exists  in  great 
numbers  in  Paraguay,  lays  its  eggs  in  the  navel 
of  the  new-born  animal.  Parasitic  insects  keep  in 
check  the  increase  of  these  flies.  Insectivorous  birds 
prey  upon  the  parasitic  insects.  Let  any  cause 
operate  to  decrease  the  insectivorous  birds  in  Para 
guay,  the  parasitic  insects  will  increase,  the  mis 
chievous  navel-frequenting  flies  will  decrease,  cattle 
and  horses  will  become  feral,  and  the  vegetation  of 
the  region  will  be  greatly  altered.  This  again  would 
affect  insects.  Insects  would  affect  insectivorous 
birds,  and  so  we  go  round  in  a  maze  of  increasing 
complexity.  Darwin  metaphorically  calls  this  amus 
ing  House-that-Jack-built  of  nature  a  battle,  and  so 
brings  down  upon  himself  the  indignation  of  many 
good  people.  Worthy  persons  who  eat  their  mutton 
chop  contentedly  on  Sunday  morning,  without  feeling 
incapacitated  thereby  for  going  to  church,  are  horri 
fied  at  the  warfare  in  nature  when  the  wolf  more 
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economically  purveys  the  same  article  of  food  for 
himself,  combining  in  his  own  shaggy  person  the 
functions  of  butcher  and  consumer.  Partly  the 
accident  of  a  term,  and  partly  the  mawkish  senti 
mentality  which  makes  the  blood  of  some  persons 
curdle  with  horror  at  the  cruelty  of  vivisection,  goes 
far  to  account  for  the  reigning  moral  aversion  to 
the  Darwinian  theory.  When  it  comes  to  be  a 
war  of  centuries  between  trees,  or  a  war  between 
insect  and  insect,  or  between  insects,  snails,  and 
other  animals  with  birds  and  beasts  of  prey,  all  in 
the  way  of  business  striving  to  increase,  all  feeding  on 
each  other,  or  on  the  trees,  their  seeds  and  seedlings, 
the  description  of  the  too  metaphorical  Darwin 
makes  wince  the  nerves  of  the  sentimental  kindred, 
who  would  strain  out  the  gnat  while  they  swallow 
the  ox.  Here  is  a  sentence  from  Darwin  with  a  for 
midable  commencement: — "  In  the  case  of  varieties  of 
the  same  species,  the  struggle  will  generally  be  almost 
equally  severe,  and  we  sometimes  see  the  combat 
soon  decided."  One  expects  that  nothing  less  than 
a  Waterloo  of  quadrupeds  is  about  to  begin.  But 
it  is  only  a  contest  between  several  varieties  of  wheat 
contending  for  the  mastery  in  the  same  piece  of 
ground.  How  tame  the  battles  of  nature  are,  which 
forsooth  obscure  our  vision  of  Heaven,  especially  if 
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they  can  be  shown  by  a  Darwin  to  serve  a  wise 
purpose,  compared  with  the  smoke  and  carnage  of 
the  battles  of  men,  in  which  the  divine  aid  was 
invoked  over  the  pettiest  interests  of  the  Taber 
nacle  wherein  the  divine  Shekinah  was  supposed  to 
dwrell !  But  why  harrow  our  feelings  by  a  meta 
phorical  account  of  swallow  retreating  before 
swallow,  song-thrush  before  missel-thrush,  of  one 
rat  conquering  another  rat's  habitat,  of  the  small 
Asiatic  cockroach  driving  everywhere  before  it  its 
great  congener  ?  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that 
Darwin  was  prevented  from  redeeming  his  promise 
to  state  his  conclusions  with  full  array  of  evidence 
in  a  more  carefully  considered  work.  The  adverse 
criticism,  nay,  the  aversion  which  the  origin  of 
species  excited,  would  have  stimulated  his  dispas 
sionate  nature  to  accommodate  his  language  better 
to  the  capacities  and  feelings  of  his  public.  In  a 
letter  to  Miss  Julia  Wedgwood  he  complained  that 
very  few  of  his  critics  understood  his  book.  Another 
steadier  glance  from  his  eyrie  might  have  caused 
him  also  to  perceive  more  clearly  that  the  "wrinkled 
sea  "  of  nature,  however  apparently  capricious  in  its 
single  waves,  shows  on  its  broad  face  a  grand 
increasing  purpose,  as  revealed  in  the  essential 
relations  of  the  structure  of  every  organic  being  to 
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its  environment.  He  truly  and  lovingly  thought  of 
the  course  of  nature  as  a  wise  process  of  development, 
in  which  the  inevitable  incidents  of  birth  and  death 
are  mitigated  to  the  unconscious  actors  in  the  drama 
by  absence  of  fear  and  generally  prompt  despatch  at 
last.  He  saw  how  the  great  process  has  ministered 
to  the  survival  and  multiplication  of  the  vigorous,  the 
healthy,  and  the  happy.  Had  he  given  more  accurate 
scientific  expression  to  his  great  conception,  he  would 
have  saved  the  feelings  of  at  least  a  generation. 

Darwin  hoped  that  with  familiarity  the  superficial 
objections  of  critics,  who  were  led  astray  by  ex 
pressions  adopted  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  would 
all  be  forgotten.  Such  familiarity  has  been  long 
in  coming  in  his  case.  In  his  regard  the  world 
has  been  divided  into  two  camps.  In  the  one,  as 
in  Leslie's  camp  on  Doon  Hill,  clergymen  of  the 
Dogma  type  have  had  too  much  influence.  The 
rank  and  file  under  them  are  still  unable  to  rise 
to  the  height  of  Darwin's  idea  of  an  intelligible 
universe  interpenetrated  throughout  with  law. 
They  are  perfectly  contented  with  a  belief  in  the 
Mosaic  cosmogony,  according  to  which  a  succession 
of  mysterious  words  launched  the  various  orders  of 
being  upon  terrestrial  existence.  But  the  announce 
ment  of  a  scientific  cosmogony,  in  which  there  is 
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no  room  for  pantomimic  transformation  from  chaos 
to  cosmos,  sounded  in  their  ears  like  a  creation  of 
the  world  by  Act  of  Parliament,  which  is  their 
highest  conception  of  law.  The  traditionalist,  in  his 
pious  attachment  to  the  idea  of  an  abstract  though 
personal  God,  distinct  in  His  divine  personality 
from  the  works  of  His  hands,  saw  infinite  danger 
to  his  idea  from  the  semblance  of  merging  in 
processes  and  laws  the  personal  providence  of  God. 
It  appeared  to  him  to  be  either  sending  God  into 
perpetual  exile  from  His  universe,  or  merging  His 
personality  in  the  abstract  idea  of  law.  The 
operation  of  a  divine  thought  in  all  the  processes 
of  nature  was  to  him  rank  Pantheism,  destructive 
to  his  most  cherished  beliefs.  The  God  of  the 
traditionalist  is  not  in  nature,  but  above  nature. 
To  meet  objections  of  this  kind,  perhaps  a  pure 
naturalist  like  Darwin  was  unequal.  Darwin's 
attempted  escape  from  the  difficulty  was  as  crude 
as  their  objection.  God  is  not  exiled,  he  argued. 
He  is  only  removed  back  an  infinite  distance.  The 
very  ludicrousness  of  such  a  thought  might  have 
refuted  it  in  Darwin's  own  mind  before  it  came  to 
utterance.  It  makes  the  universe  a  mechanical  toy, 
albeit  of  most  "  pregnant  parts,"  wound  up  by  its 
Maker  at  some  indefinite  point  of  past  time,  and 
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clicking  away  for  ever  without  any  further  inter 
ference  by  Him.  Professor  Huxley  and  the  rest 
who  belong  to  the  opposing  camp,  share  their 
leader's  inability  to  grasp  the  whole  problem.  If 
science  has  its  great  merit  in  turning  the  chaos  of 
particular  experience  into  a  cosmos,  it  has  the  defect 
of  making  its  disciples  short-sighted  in  more  than  a 
physical  sense.  They  have  admirable  vision,  each 
within  his  own  sphere,  and  they  can  startle  the 
laity  by  showing  them  what  a  universe  of  wonder 
may  lie  within  a  square  yard  of  common  ground. 
But  they  blink  helplessly  in  the  effort  to  scan  the 
wide  horizon,  and  note  the  bearings  of  peak  to  peak 
and  of  sea  to  sea  over  the  habitable  globe  of  mind. 
Every  man  in  his  own  order.  To  one  is  given  the 
microscopic  vision  of  the  average  scientist.  To 
another  the  world-grasping  power  of  a  Newton,  a 
Hegel,  a  Darwin.  Even  these  latter  are  more  the 
chosen  prophets  of  divine  thoughts  too  great  for 
them  to  master  than  absolute  monarchs  of  Media 
or  Persia.  No  Minerva  ever  sprang  full-panoplied 
from  the  head  of  Jove.  That  was  a  vain  conceit  of 
the  pert  and  promising  childhood  of  Greece.  Even 
the  Divine  was  born  into  the  world  a  little  child, 
The  greatest  thought  that  ever  dropped  from 
heaven's  height  into  our  terrestrial  life  must  be 
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brooded  over  by  generations  to  attain  its  complete 
birth.  The  scientific  mind  is  too  busy  picking  up 
grains  of  fact  in  the  present  and  peeping  over  the 
wall  of  harvested  truth  into  fresh  fields  of  ripening 
crops,  to  brood  in  maternal  patience  over  the  great 
thoughts  of  the  past.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
traditionalist  says  no  to  Darwin's  thought.  He 
revels  too  much  in  abstractions,  has  too  little  in 
common  with  the  concrete  world,  to  part  willingly 
with  his  regal  abstraction  whereby  he  has  divorced 
God  from  His  world.  To  minds  of  that  order,  now 
happily  far  from  numerous  in  the  Churches,  it  is 
impious  to  hint  that  God  will  be  found  in  the  still 
small  voice  of  the  great  movement  of  nature.  We 
need  not  be  surprised  when  even  minds  of  a 
different  order  can  "  see  nothing  of  the  slow  changes 
in  progress  until  the  hand  of  time  has  marked  the 
lapse  of  ages;  and  then  so  imperfect  is  our  view 
into  long  past  geological  ages,  that  we  see  only  that 
the  forms  of  life  are  now  different  from  what  they 
formerly  were."  "  Though  the  face  of  nature  remains 
for  long  periods  of  time  uniform,  the  merest  trifle 
would  give  the  victory  to  one  organic  being  over 
another."  So  the  traditionalist,  driven  from  the 
shelter  of  Paley's  watchmaker  teleology  by  the  civil 
war  which  he  thinks  Darwin  has  revealed  within  the 
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system  of  wheels,  can  only  mumble  his  abstractions, 
while  he  awaits  the  day  when  Darwin  shall  cease 
from  troubling. 

Professor  Huxley,  in  the  interesting  chapter  con 
tributed  by  him  to  the  Life  and  Letters  of  Darwin, 
expresses  the  opinion  that  the  theory  of  evolution 
does  not  come  into  contact  with  Theism  considered 
as  a  philosophical  doctrine.  But  that  is  just  as 
evolution  is  regarded.  It  has  a  close  and  damaging 
enough  contact  with  Theism  if,  as  Professor  Huxley 
says  in  a  recent  article,  it  lands  us  in  the  conception 
of  the  sentient  world  being  governed  by  a  non-moral 
intellectual  principle  indifferent  to  moral  desert. 
Apart  from  a  supernatural  revelation,  Theism,  the 
doctrine  of  a  moral  governor  of  the  universe,  stands 
or  falls  according  as  God  is  or  is  not  found  in  nature. 
The  laws  of  thought  compel  us  to  explain  man  like 
other  organic  beings  by  natural  causation.  If  by 
Lyell's  principle  we  are  bound  to  explain  the  past 
by  the  present,  we  are  as  much  bound  to  explain 
the  present  by  the  past.  The  truth  of  Lyell's 
principle  lies  really  in  this,  that  to  know  anything, 
we  must  be  able  to  set  it  in  intelligible  relation 
to  the  totality  of  experience.  This  is  what  we  .do 
when  we  account  for  anything  by  natural  causation, 
We  must  so  account  for  man  and  his  beliefs.  And 
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there  is  evident  enough  tendency  in  evolutionists 
to  reduce  our  belief  in  God  to  a  very  humble  origin. 
Animism  is  the  inevitable  substitute  for  Theism 
to  all  who  accept  the  Darwinian  theory  as  it  was 
where  Darwin  left  it,  and  as  it  is  in  Professor 
Huxley's  mind.  Fortunately  for  our  hope,  the 
Darwinian  world  is  not  devoid  of  the  element 
necessary  for  reaching  a  different  result.  Professor 
Huxley  indeed  glories  in  the  belief  that  Darwinism 
is  a  resurrection  of  the  old  evolution  doctrine  of 
Heraclitus,  "which,"  Professor  Huxley  says,  "has 
proved  itself  to  be  a  more  adequate  expression  of  the 
universal  order  of  things  than  any  of  the  schemes 
which  have  been  accepted  by  the  credulity  and 
welcomed  by  the  superstition  of  seventy  later 
generations  of  men  "  (Life  and  Letters  of  Darwin, 
vol.  ii.  p.  180).  It  would  be  strange  if  the  world  in 
its  maturity  had  to  go  back  to  the  thoughts  of  its 
childhood  for  a  right  conception  of  the  universe. 
Darwinism  is  imperfect  just  in  so  far  as  it  takes 
no  recognition  of  all  that  thought  has  done  since 
the  early  days  of  Greece  in  the  highest  sphere 
of  speculation.  We  cannot  rest  content  to  leave 
Darwin  and  Professor  Huxley  in  the  company  of 
Heraclitus.  We  must  insist  on  bringing  them  on 
to  the  higher  companionship  at  least  of  Socrates, 
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Plato,  and  Aristotle,  if  not  of  Christ.  The  so-called 
ideal  world  is  not  a  mere  world  of  poetic  imaginings 
divorced  from  the  so-called  real.  The  great  Greek 
triad  wedded  for  ever  in  indissoluble  union  the  two 
aspects  of  the  world,  before  Christ's  parables  traced 
for  us  the  presence  of  the  Father.  What  God  hath 
joined  in  nature  and  in  the  history  of  thought  let 
not  Darwin  or  Professor  Huxley  put  asunder.  Ideal 
and  real,  they  twain  are  one — unintelligible  each 
in  isolation,  legible  in  their  divine  meaning  by  the 
light  of  their  conjoint  truth — like  a  double  star, 
each  member  of  which  contributes  an  indispensable 
element  to  the  light  ray  that  comes  to  cheer  us  over 
infinite  spaces  of  geologic  time. 

No  better  instance  of  the  relation  between  the 
ideal  and  real  aspects  of  the  world  could  be  given 
than  the  belief  in  the  uniformity  of  nature.  One 
school  of  thinkers,  well  represented  by  Stuart  Mill, 
consider  this  fundamental  article  of  scientific  faith 
to  be  the  slow  result  of  accumulated  experiences. 
According  to  them,  man  starts  with  no  predis 
position  in  favour  of  uniformity,  and  is  only  driven 
to  believe  it  by  repeatedly  encountering  it  in  the 
region  of  fact.  Another  school  of  thinkers,  to  whom 
Mr  Herbert  Spencer  belongs  for  the  nonce  take  the 
belief  in  uniformity  to  be  a  postulate  of  thought 
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without  which  any  rational  knowledge  would  be 
impossible.  Both  are  right  and  both  are  wrong. 
They  are  looking  at  different  aspects  of  the  same 
thing.  The  scientist,  represented  by  Stuart  Mill, 
restricts  his  view  to  the  real  side  of  experience,  and 
traces  the  roots  of  the  conviction  among  particulars. 
The  philosopher,  as  he  appears  in  Mr  Herbert 
Spencer,  confines  his  gaze  for  once  to  the  ideal  side, 
and  views  the  same  phenomenon  in  its  relation  to 
the  knowing  subject.  But  it  is  just  as  true  that  we 
could  not  form  the  simplest  judgment  without 
basing  on  the  uniformity  of  nature,  as  it  is  that  our 
faith  in  uniformity  gets  the  amplest  confirmation 
from  the  facts  of  experience.  Hodge  is  not  troubled 
much  about  the  ideal ;  but  he  cannot  leave  his 
spade  at  a  particular  spot  in  the  evening  in  the 
sure  hope  of  finding  it  there  next  morning,  without 
an  implicit  faith  in  the  philosophic  postulate.  And 
Newton  is  much  gratified  that  never  an  apple  falls 
upwards  from  the  ground.  The  whole  rounded 
truth  of  uniformity  is  at  once  ideal  and  real.  Mind 
and  nature  tally  with  each  other. 

In  a  letter  to  Sir  Charles  Lyell  in  1859,  Darwin 
betrays  the  weakness  of  the  typical  man  of  science. 
He  there  goes  back  to  the  ludicrous  hypothesis  of 
a  simple  archetypal  creature  with  five  senses  and 
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some  vestiges  of  mind,  from  which,  as  a  starting 
point,  he  thinks  that  natural  selection  will  account 
for  the  production  of  every  vertebrate  animal ;  and 
this  he  adduces  against  Sir  C.  I/yell's  badly  ex 
pressed  postulate  of  the  continued  intervention  of 
creative  power.  Darwin  herein  ignores  the  cosmic 
significance  of  natural  selection,  and  confines  his 
regard  to  its  operation  in  a  particular  reference. 
He  cannot  grasp  the  idea  of  a  continuous  guiding 
thought  in  the  whole  process.  When  he  speaks 
against  continuous  creative  power,  he  really  thinks 
of  spasmodic  creative  intervention,  and  Sir  C. 
Lyell's  awkward  mode  of  expression  partly  betrays 
him  into  doing  so.  Had  he  been  trained  in  the 
school  which  teaches  that  our  universe  is,  in  the 
deepest  analysis  of  it,  an  ideal  construction,  he 
would  have  had  less  difficulty  in  seeing  that  what, 
viewed  on  the  particular  side  of  the  scientist,  is  a 
natural  selection,  is,  viewed  in  the  cosmic  aspect 
which  presents  to  our  glance  all  the  geologic  stages, 
a  thought  process.  The  whole  is  the  concrete 
thought  of  God,  the  "garment  we  see  Him  by." 
A  true  psychology  teaches  that  the  individual  con 
sciousness  is  a  continuous  judgment.  The  cosmos 
is  a  revelation  of  the  divine  consciousness,  and  is  a 
continuous  judgment  too. 
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One  of  the  most  acute  of  Darwin's  critics,  whose 
objections  to  the  theory  of  natural  selection  received 
respectful  attention  from  the  great  naturalist,  was 
the  late  Professor  Fleeming  Jenkin.  There  was  a 
natural  fitness  in  an  engineer  entering  the  lists  as 
the  champion  of  a  mechanical  theory  of  the  origin 
of  species.  Professor  Fleeming  Jenkin,  indeed, 
elaborated  no  theory.  But  he  was  well  contented 
to  abide  in  the  ancient  opinion,  that  the  different 
species  were  projected  in  mechanical  fashion  from 
the  Creator's  hand,  as  against  Darwin's  view  that 
the  world  of  animated  being  has  arisen  through 
organic  evolution.  Professor  Jenkin  seems  never 
to  have  felt  the  slightest  hint  of  a  necessity  for 
thinking  the  process  of  creation.  He  looked 
placidly  upon  it  all  as  the  work  of  a  Great  Engineer, 
who  had  a  plan  of  His  own,  which  finite  minds  cannot 
fathom;  and  who  laid  stone  upon  stone  by  what, 
from  our  point  of  view,  can  only  be  regarded  as  an 
exercise  of  almighty  force.  His  main  arguments 
against  the  Darwinian  hypothesis,  strong  as  they 
appear,  have  the  stiffness  of  stone  or  iron.  First 
he  reasons  that  there  is  not  that  tendency  to  in 
definite  variability  which  is  necessary  for  different 
species  to  originate  by  survival  of  the  fittest.  After 
a  certain  amount  of  variation  has  taken  place,  he 
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says,  the   tendency  to   vary   diminishes,  or   ceases 
altogether.     But   that   is   really   an    argument    for 
Darwin.     The  object  of  Darwin  was  not  to  show 
how  the  existing  species  may  vary  indefinitely  from 
what   they   are   at   present,   or   have   been   within 
historic  time,  but  to  set  forth  to  scientific  thought 
how,  in  all  probability,  existing  species  have  arisen. 
That  the  tendency  to  variation  is  great  at  first  and 
gradually  diminishes,  may  at  once  account  for  the 
production  of  specific  differences,  and  for  the  fixity 
of  species  within  historic  time.     Moreover,  it  tells 
in  favour  of  the  opinion  that  the  organic  process  is 
controlled  for  cosmic  ends,  if  the  process  is  used  for 
the  creation  of  the  world  as  we  know  it,  but  is  not 
allowed  to  go  on  for  its  confusion.     Another  great 
objection  which  Professor  Jenkin  had  against  Dar 
win's   doctrine   was    based   on   limitation   of  time. 
The  modern  discovery  of  the  conservation  of  energy 
and  the  calculations  of  Sir  William  Thomson,  have 
fixed  the  possible  commencement  of  organic  life  upon 
our  planet  at  far  too  recent  a  date  for  the  purpose 
of  the  Darwinian.     So  said  Professor  Jenkin.     But 
while,  constrained  by  time  limits,  Professor  Jenkin 
is  willing  to  throw  over  an  origination   of  species 
satisfactory  to  thought,  he  cannot  bring  himself  to 
abandon  the  position  of  Lyell,  that  past  geological 
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changes  must  be  explained  by  forces  that  act  in  the 
present.  He  gets  out  of  the  time  difficulty  by 
assuming  that  the  geological  forces  were  more  rapid 
in  their  action  in  the  primeval  world  than  they  arc 
now.  It  never  occurred  to  him,  however,  that  it 
may  have  been  the  same  with  the  causes  which 
produced  variations  in  animated  beings.  Yet 
there  is  his  own  earlier  insistance  on  the  fact  that 
variation  is  rapid  at  first  and  gradually  slows  down 
till  it  ceases  altogether.  Is  it  unreasonable  to 
suppose  that  in  the  primeval  world,  when,  according 
to  Sir  William  Thomson,  the  solar  energy  must  have 
been  far  greater  than  it  is  now,  variation  may  have 
gone  on  far  more  rapidly  through  organic  beings 
sharing  in  the  quickened  life  of  the  planet  ?  Pro 
fessor  Jenkin's  third  great  objection,  that  individual 
variation  would  be  washed  out  by  intercrossing,  was 
more  formidable  when  it  was  first  urged  than  it  is 
now.  Darwin  had  no  theory  of  variation.  To  him 
the  struggle  and  progress  rested  on  accidental 
variations  in  individuals,  and  hence  he  had  no  means 
of  getting  over  the  difficulty  presented  to  his  theory 
by  intercrossing.  Later  science  has  supplied  the 
defect  in  Darwin.  Variation  within  certain  limits 
is  now  shown  to  be  an  organic  progress  and  no 
matter  of  accident.  In  similar  conditions  of  exist- 
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ence,  therefore,  the  variations  would  occur  over  a 
wider  area,  and  not  merely  in  scattered  individuals. 
It  is  no  longer  the  analogy  of  a  single  white  man 
visiting  an  island,  where  his  mulatto  descendants 
are  washed  out  by  a  few  generations  of  intercross 
ing  ;  but  the  invasion  of  a  horde,  whose  issue  will 
persist  and  permanently  alter  the  breed  of  the 
island.  Later  investigators,  without  displacing 
Darwin's  results,  have  thus  carried  the  great  argu 
ment  further  back  into  the  question  of  the  origin 
of  variations.  A  most  ingenious  theory  has  lately 
been  put  forth  by  Professor  Patrick  Geddes,  which, 
in  the  opinion  of  its  author,  affords  us  a  higher 
natural  ethic  than  can  be  got  from  Darwin.  Where 
as  Darwin  found  a  struggle  at  the  root  of  the  pro 
cess,  Professor  Geddes  finds  that  the  dynamic  is  a 
species-regarding  impulse.  But  I  fail  to  see  that 
a  start  from  reproductive  variations  is  species- 
regarding  in  any  other  sense  than  is  the  Darwinian 
struggle.  The  first  step  in  reproduction  is,  in  the 
strictest  biological  sense,  self-regarding.  The  mass 
of  protoplasm,  as  it  goes  on  nourishing  itself,  attains 
such  a  size  that  the  outer  surface  is  no  longer  large 
enough  to  furnish  the  needful  nutriment  to  the 
mass  within ;  for  the  outer  surface  increases  in  a  less 
ratio  than  the  mass.  Either  the  mass  must  perish, 
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or  it  must  part  in  two  and  become  a  pair,  in  each  of 
which  the  proportion  between  outer  surface  and 
inner  mass  will  again  be  such  as  is  needful  for  their 
continued  life.  And  as  at  the  start,  so  throughout 
the  series  of  reproductive  variations,  each  one  of 
them  is  as  much,  in  the  biological  sense,  self-regard 
ing  as  is  the  Darwinian  struggle.  If  it  is  argued, 
they  are  species-regarding,  because  they  result  in 
the  improvement  of  the  species,  so  does  the  struggle 
result  in  the  improvement  of  the  species,  and,  in 
that  sense,  has  a  right  to  be  called  species-regard 
ing  too.  I  cordially  agree  with  Professor  Geddes, 
as  against  Professor  Huxley,  that  nature  is  more  to 
be  regarded  as  a  materialised  ethical  process  than 
as  a  materialised  intellectual  process.  I  also  wel 
come  his  beautiful  theory  of  variation  as  an  import 
ant  and  necessary  basis  for  Darwinism.  But  the 
obligation  to  call  in  an  ideal  factor,  or  rather  to  see 
its  presence,  is  as  great  in  his  theory  of  variation  as 
it  is  in  Darwin's  theory  of  selection.  With  regard  to 
the  social  instinct  which  reigns  so  mysteriously  in 
certain  species,  the  question  is  by  no  means  settled  yet, 
whether  it  is  to  be  explained  from  below  by  the  natur 
alist  and  physicist,  or  from  above  by  the  psychologist. 
Does  it  spring  from  purely  physical  causes,  or  has  it 
an  origin  similar  to  that  of  the  moral  nature  of  man  ? 
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The  full  scope  of  the  world's  meaning  can  be  seen 
only  from  a  higher  standpoint  than  Darwin  himself 
could  reach.  But  even  at  the  point  we  have  now 
attained  we  are  able  to  see  the  great  service  rendered 
by  Darwin's  discovery.  The  pain  of  nature,  the 
death  of  individuals,  the  disappearance  of  entire 
species  to  make  room  for  others,  was  before  an 
inexplicable  mystery,  and  seemed  to  serve  no 
purpose  accessible  to  our  minds.  But  the  law 
of  natural  selection  is  the  key  to  the  mystery. 
It  shows  nature  in  an  aspect  not  unworthy 
of  a  wise  and  beneficent  Ruler.  Justice  is  dis 
pensed  from  eon  to  eon  in  the  spirit  of  the  Holy 
Writing,  "  He  that  hath,  to  him  shall  be  given ;  and 
from  him  that  hath  not,  shall  be  taken  even  that 
which  he  seemeth  to  have."  The  survival  of  the 
fittest  has  an  ethical  meaning,  and  fulfils  a  great 
ethical  end.  The  facts  of  nature  and  the  Dar 
winian  theory  of  them,  far  from  driving  us  to 
Professor  Huxley's  assumption  of  a  non-moral  in 
tellectual  ruling  principle,  carry  in  their  heart  a 
great  moral  principle  which  determines  itself  to  an 
infinite  development.  To  form  a  right  conception 
of  nature,  we  must  take  as  centre  the  great  moral 
idea  which  permeates  the  whole,  reigns  uncon 
sciously  in  the  inorganic  and  in  the  lower  organic 
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and  lower  sentient  worlds,  and  attains  consciousness 
in  ethical  man  and  full  completeness  in  the  Divine 
Man  Jesus,  the  one  perfect  incarnation  of  the 
ethical  power  that  rules  the  universe.  In  the 
inorganic  one  stratum  is  superinduced  upon  another. 
Individualism  is  rebuked  in  the  slow  movement 
from  layer  to  layer  of  the  earth's  crust.  No  single 
stage  is  permitted  to  hold  perpetuity  of  pre 
eminence.  In  botanic  life  there  is  a  great  step 
in  advance.  Each  individual  has  all  its  energies 
focussed  upon  the  end  of  propagating  its  kind,  and 
this  it  does  with  lavish  profusion.  No  plant  liveth 
unto  itself.  No  species  liveth  unto  itself,  but 
yields  place  to  higher  forms  when  its  function  in 
the  system  is  ended.  The  profuse  crop  of  variations 
from  the  specific  type,  from  the  myriads  of  which 
some  favoured  one  steps  forth,  as  the  tyrannus 
usurped  supreme  power  in  the  democracies  of 
Greece,  is  analogous  to  the  myriads  of  acorns  shed 
annually  by  the  oak,  some  few  only  of  which  are 
privileged  to  succeed  to  the  ancestral  ground  in  the 
rigid  entail  of  nature.  Type  after  type  effaces 
itself  in  the  advancing  march  of  the  animal  king 
dom.  Race  after  race  of  non-ethical  man  struggles 
to  the  throne,  reigns  a  while,  then  passes  on  the 
sceptre  to  its  successor  when  the  virtue  has  died  out 
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of  it ;  and  from  the  whole  series  of  nature  up  to 
this  point  there  rises  in  inarticulate  tones  the  cry 
of  cosmic  resignation  to  the  Great  Governing  Prin 
ciple  of  the  Universe,  "  Not  my  will,  but  Thine  be 
done." 

Darwin,  by  showing  the  origin  of  species  to  be  an 
intelligible  process,  has  brought  men  face  to  face 
with  God  in  nature.  His  system  is  a  new  teleology. 
It  is  at  least  an  instalment  of  a  great  concrete  ex 
position  of  the  divine  mind  and  ways.  God  does  not 
operate  by  fits  and  starts.  To  Him  a  thousand 
years  are  as  one  day.  In  the  beautiful  "  garment 
we  see  Him  by,"  He  moves  steadily  forward  with 
the  execution  of  His  stupendous  plan,  from  variety 
to  variety,  from  species  to  species,  from  genera  to 
genera,  from  the  slumberous  formless  amoeba  to 
man,  "  the  paragon  of  animals."  The  whole  terres 
trial  narrative,  whether  written  down  in  God's  own 
manuscript  of  the  rocks,  or  penned  in  human 
characters  under  His  dictation  in  scientific  treatise, 
in  human  history,  in  many-sided  literature,  is  the 
great  autobiography  of  Him  in  whom  all  live,  and 
move,  and  have  their  being.  And  all  a  cosmos  too. 
No  unintelligible  gap — no  jungle,  haunted  by  super 
stition  and  terror,  and  closed  for  ever  to  man's  ken 
— but  every  tract  of  the  vast  territory  destined 
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sooner  or  later  to  be  explored  and  registered  and 
set  in  intelligible  relations.  Not  the  rustle  of  a 
leaf,  not  an  insect  that  flutters  its  brief  hour  of  being 
in  the  sunshine,  but  has  its  part  in  the  great  world- 
system.  Not  a  thought  of  the  intellect,  not  a  move 
ment  of  the  will,  not  a  gust  of  emotion  that  passes 
over  the  soul,  but  has  its  part  likewise  in  a  great 
moral  system,  and,  consciously  or  unconsciously, 
aids  a  mighty  spiritual  movement,  to  which  all  the 
arrangements  of  the  material  universe  are  sub 
ordinated,  and  which  is  ever  speeding  onwards 
towards  the  realisation  of  the  ultimate  purpose  of 
Him  whose  dwelling-place  is  Eternity. 


CHAPTER   III 

THE  CHOICE  OF  HERCULES. 

THE  cosmic  discipline  of  self-sacrifice,  so  freshly 
revealed  to  us  in  the  Darwinian  conception  of  nature, 
is  the  pathway  to  freedom.  At  the  point  where 
man  with  opening  consciousness  perceives  and 
accepts  the  ethical  law  of  the  world  as  the  law  of 
his  life,  the  dynamic  of  nature  takes  a  new  direction. 
Hitherto  individuals,  in  their  self -regarding  struggle, 
were  unconsciously  working  towards  higher  things 
through  their  own  extinction.  Now,  by  subordi 
nating  self  to  the  law,  they  at  once  raise  the  species, 
and  perfect  and  secure  themselves.  There  is  no 
other  basis  of  altruism  or  regard  for  others  than  this 
conscious  subordination  of  self  to  law.  Many  have 
spoken  of  altruism  as  an  instinct,  and  connected  it 
with  instances  of  affection  found  among  the  higher 
animals.  But  however  welcome  these  instances  may 
be  among  the  higher  animals  and  in  non-ethical  man 
as  adumbrations  of  what  was  to  follow,  we  have  but 
to  glance  at  the  seemingly  instinctive  altruism  of 
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many  states  of  society  to  see  how  uncertain  and  in 
adequate  it  is.  There  are  savage  races  that  have  no 
compunction  in  killing  aged  persons  whenever  they 
become  a  burden  on  their  offspring  or  the  community. 
Even  in  the  high  civilisation  of  Greece  instinctive 
affection  did  not  prevent  parents  from  leaving 
children  of  defective  formation  to  perish.  The  dis 
plays  of  unselfishness  that  spring  from  impulse  or 
instinct  are  at  best  spasmodic,  and  could  not 
set  human  society  free  from  the  iron  law  of  the 
struggle.  With  the  first  appearance  of  permanent 
family  groups  there  is  the  dawn  of  a  higher  life. 
Some  sense  of  duty  to  others,  however  imperfect, 
must  have  cropped  up  in  the  breasts  of  the  parents. 
It  may  have  been  the  vaguest  possible  feeling  be 
ginning  to  be  realised  that  a  closer  tie  subsisted 
between  them  and  their  children  than  between  them 
and  the  other  members  of  the  tribe.  But  that 
feeling  must  have  been  accompanied  with  a  sense  of 
obligation,  otherwise  it  could  not  have  been  the 
beginning  of  a  spiritual  environment.  And  now  man 
has  entered  on  the  pathway  of  conscious  self-sacrifice 
that  leads  to  freedom. 

No  interest  of  the  spirit  has  been  more  hotly  or 
hopelessly  contended  over  than  the  idea  of  freedom. 
It  is  well  known,  how  in  the  hands  of  psychologists 
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who  have  drawn  their  inspiration  from  physical 
science,  the  freedom  of  the  will  has  been  analysed 
into  a  causal  sequence  of  motives,  which  again  have 
obtained  their  explanation  in  the  organism  and 
environment.  The  opponents  of  this  materialistic 
tendency  have  insisted  on  a  direct  consciousness  of 
self-caused  action.  So  long  as  the  battle  is  waged 
on  these  grounds  it  may  go  on  for  ever.  Neither 
antagonist  has  the  means  of  refuting  the  other. 
But  now  ifc  is  possible  to  'approach  the  problem  by 
a  different  way.  A  true  interpretation  of  nature 
reveals  a  moral  Governor  whose  will  is  supreme.  In 
every  department  and  nook  of  the  world,  in  one  way 
or  another,  His  law  is  obeyed.  What  that  law  is 
will  be  most  clearly  seen  on  a  reconsideration  of  the 
great  Christian  precept.  Christ  said,  "  Thou  shalt 
love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself."  Hitherto  we  have 
too  exclusively  regarded  that  as  an  injunction  to  the 
strong  to  protect  the  weak  ;  and  if  space  permitted, 
it  would  be  interesting  to  trace  the  causes  which 
have  led  to  that  one-sided  interpretation.  But  there 
is  another  and  no  less  important  side  of  the  great 
commandment — viz.,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
weak  to  give  place  to  the  strong.  The  Darwinian 
law  of  natural  selection  has  brought  that  truth  home 
to  us  with  a  force  which  it  could  not  have  before. 
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All  through  the  development  of  the  lower  sentient 
world,  progress  has  been  achieved  by  the  weak  giving 
place  to  the  strong.  In  no  other  way  than  through 
a  struggle  of  contending  interests  could  that  selec 
tion  be  made ;  but  to  the  lower  sentient  world,  the 
struggle,  such  as  it  is,  for  we  must  guard  against  the 
misleading  associations  of  the  term,  is  mitigated  by 
the  unconsciousness  of  the  actors.  There,  the  indi 
vidual,  not  yet  a  person,  but  more  akin  to  a  material 
thing,  has  no  worth  in  himself,  but  lives  only  for  the 
species ;  and  the  struggle  by  which  he  maintains 
himself  for  a  while  and  then  finally  disappears,  has 
nothing  in  it  morally  offensive.  But  it  is  different 
when  man  appears  on  the  scene.  Through  long 
ages  of  semi-conscious  development,  he  indeed  con 
tinues  under  the  regime  of  the  same  law  that 
operates  in  the  lower  sentient  world.  But  a  time 
comes, — it  dates,  in  fact,  from  the  advent  of  the 
Christian  idea, — when  to  man  is  presented  the  choice 
of  Hercules,  either  to  follow  his  lower  nature  and 
continue  under  the  law  of  the  inferior  world,  or,  by 
conscious  surrender  of  himself  to  the  will  of  the 
Supreme,  to  rise  to  the  glorious  freedom  of  the  sons 
of  God.  Well  was  it  spoken  by  the  First-Born, 
"  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy 

heart.     This  is  the  first  and  great  commandment." 

D 
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Only  when  man  has  with  full  consciousness  identified 
himself  with  the  ethical  principle  of  the  universe, 
does  he  rise  to  the  dignity  of  a  person,  and  attain  to 
freedom  and  all  its  rights.  Only  the  Christ-born 
man,  only  the  man  who  with  absolute  sincerity  of 
soul  can  say,  "  Not  my  will,  but  Thine  be  done," 
only  that  man  is  free.  Caprice  is  not  freedom — it  is 
slavery.  Self-will  is  not  freedom — it  is  the  law  of  the 
brute  world ;  and,  terrible  to  think,  it  brings  the 
man  who  exercises  it  under  the  terrible  lot  of  the 
brute  world,  with  a  consciousness  therein  from  which 
the  brute  world  is  mercifully  saved.  There  begins 
the  real  struggle.  Therein  consists  the  fall  of 
man.  That  state  is  the  true  hell.  It  is  the  con 
scious  spirit  deliberately  choosing  alienation  from 
God. 

Just  from  such  refusal  to  achieve  true  freedom  by 
voluntarily  yielding  place  to  the  stronger  in  this  high 
meaning  of  the  term,  have  arisen  all  the  miseries  of 
human  society.  Carlyle's  saying,  "  Might  is  right," 
is  the  cosmic  aspect  of  the  Christian  precept.  I  do 
not  mean,  nor  did  Carlyle  when  at  his  best  mean, 
the  might  of  inherited  title-deeds,  or  of  well-filled 
money  bags,  or  even  of  strong  muscles  and  sinews, 
but  the  God-given  might  of  the  Spirit.  How  grandly 
the  different  lines  of  thought  converge  !  Hegel,  with 
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his  great  thought  that  the  history  of  the  world  is 
the  development  of  the  idea  of  freedom ;  Carlyle, 
with  his  gospel  that  might  is  right ;  Darwin,  with 
his  wonderful  powers  of  observation,  tracing  the  cos 
mic  discipline  of  self-sacrifice  through  natural  selec 
tion, — all  converge  on  one  point,  and  find  their 
culmination  in  the  Christian  ethic.  And  the  prin 
ciple  we  have  reached  of  the  duty  of  the  weak  to 
give  place  to  the  strong,  is  applicable  all  round  with 
the  richest  practical  results.  The  feeble  heir  of 
title-deeds  and  rank  needs  to  ponder  it ;  and  never 
was  there  more  need  to  preach  it  than  in  this 
democratic  age,  when  every  one  thinks  himself  as 
good  as  his  neighbour,  because  each  man  has  a  vote. 
In  education  in  the  widest  sense,  in  politics,  in 
religion,  in  every  sphere  of  human  interest  and 
endeavour,  it  is  the  gospel  for  the  time,  and  that 
just  because  it  is  the  true  gospel  of  freedom. 

Perhaps  a  less  forcible  but  more  acceptable  way 
of  stating  the  same  truth  will  be  to  say,  that  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  less  fit  to  yield  place  to  the  more 
fit.  When  the  less  fit  so  yields  place  to  the  more 
fit,  we  have  obtained,  in  each  particular  concern  of 
life,  the  survival  of  the  fittest,  without  any  struggle 
whatever.  But  here,  once  more,  I  am  liable  to 
misconception.  I  do  not  mean  that  the  less  fit  is 
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voluntarily  to  efface  itself.  People  imagine  that 
the  survival  of  the  fittest  must  necessarily  imply 
the  annihilation  of  the  less  fit.  But  this  is  not  so 
in  the  moral  plane  of  being.  The  superiority  of 
the  moral  plane  to  the  lower  planes  of  development 
largely  consists  in  the  fact  that  the  weak  and  help 
less  have  a  function,  aye,  and  a  noble  one,  in  the 
world,  as  we  shall  shortly  make  plain.  But  they, 
as  likewise  the  strongest,  must  function  in  the  spirit 
of  meekness.  The  weak,  numerically  strong  in  vot 
ing  power,  are  apt  to  ignore  the  duty  of  meekness. 
In  these  days  there  is  danger  of  the  curs  of  humanity 
exterminating  the  St  Bernard  dogs.  This  principle 
stands  in  need  of  further  illustration. 

In  the  training  of  children,  a  beginning  must  be 
made  by  exacting  unquestioning  obedience.  But 
obedience  may  be  brought  about  in  different  ways. 
A  foolish  parent  may  gratify  her  own  weakness  by 
at  first  pampering  every  whim  of  her  child,  until 
the  right  relation  is  reversed,  and  the  child  rules 
the  mother.  In  such  a  case,  if  the  child  is  to  be 
saved,  the  first  thing  to  be  done  is  for  some  prudent 
person  to  convince  the  child  that  there  is  nothing 
for  it  but  to  obey.  Inexorable  firmness  must  be 
practised  towards  the  child  by  the  parents  or  their 
substitute;  otherwise  the  time  may  be  allowed  to 
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pass  by  irrevocably  when  salvation  would  be  possible ; 
but  the  child  will  not  thereby  escape  discipline 
altogether.  If  parents  neglect  their  duty,  society 
will  not  neglect  its  duty.  The  world  has  no  weak 
pity  for  the  spoiled  pet  of  a  foolish  home.  There  is 
nothing  more  dreadful  than  the  thought  of  a  poor, 
untrained,  self-willed  creature,  whose  every  whim 
has  been  law  to  its  indulgent  father  and  mother, 
suddenly  launched  upon  the  world  to  buffet  with  its 
billows.  You  who  do  not  exercise  firmness  at  an 
early  stage  of  your  children's  training  little  know 
what  miseries  you  may  be  storing  up  for  the  little 
one  whom  you  worship  and  the  circle  in  which  your 
child  must  one  day  move.  But  a  prudent  parent 
need  exercise  no  harshness  in  teaching  the  lesson  of 
obedience.  The  surrender  to  parental  authority 
may  be  as  silent  and  unconscious  as  compliance 
with  the  law  of  gravitation.  If  the  parent  is  a 
sphere  of  good  sense  and  noble  feeling,  the  little 
one  will  be  kept  in  his  orbit  without  a  word  of 
command  being  spoken  by  the  parent,  or  a  single 
assertion  of  centrifugal  force  being  made  by  the 
child.  People  talk  about  the  struggle  for  existence  ! 
The  most  pitiful  and  yet  the  most  contemptible 
struggle  for  existence  is  that  which  too  often  goes 
on  in  the  nursery  between  a  weak  parent  and  a 
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wilful  child.  On  the  other  hand,  what  sight  more 
beautiful  than  that  of  a  meek  and  manly  youth,  to 
whom  the  wisdom  of  his  father,  the  love  glances  of 
his  mother,  are  a  silent  attracting  power  that  draws 
his  soul  to  heaven  ?  A  child  has  not  been  trained 
aright  when  only  stern  command  brings  about  un 
willing  obedience.  The  properly  trained  child  is  the 
one  that  freely  in  the  spirit  of  love  complies  with 
the  wise  parent's  will.  Wisdom  in  the  parent  is  as 
essential  as  obedience  in  the  child.  And  here,  in 
the  first  stage  of  life,  we  have,  with  the  best  results, 
the  weak  yielding  place  to  the  strong. 

Now  let  us  follow  the  youth  from  the  nursery  and 
the  schoolroom  to  the  university,  where  it  is  popu 
larly  supposed  that  the  best  thing  for  him  is  to 
measure  himself  against  other  minds.  Never  was 
there  a  greater  mistake.  Who  that  has  passed 
through  a  university  course  and  has  acquired  some 
experience  of  life,  does  not  look  back  with  amused 
pity  on  the  antics  he  played  in  the  philosophy 
classes  and  in  the  college  debating  society  ?  The 
raw  youth,  of  limited  mental  vision  and  scanty  ideas, 
did  not  scruple  to  make  himself  the  touchstone  of 
the  greatest  thoughts  of  the  greatest  minds.  The 
ripe  generalisations  of  a  Plato,  an  Aristotle,  a  Kant, 
or  a  Hegel,  had  to  be  tested  by  his  juvenile  intellect 
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before  they  were  deemed  worthy  of  a  place  in  his 
consciousness.  His  intellectual  development  was  to 
be  achieved  by  a  series  of  duels  between  him  and  all 
the  brilliant  champions  in  the  history  of  thought. 
And  he  supposed  that  his  growth  was  going  on  most 
rapidly  and  successfully,  when  in  the  debating 
society  he  was  inflating  his  own  small  figure  in 
emulation  of  the  great  ones  of  the  earth.  A  different 
attitude  would  have  led  to  better  results.  Matthew 
Arnold  tells  us  that  the  highest  function  of  criticism 
is  to  reveal  the  best  thoughts  of  the  best  minds. 
The  wisest  course  for  a  student  to  follow  is  to  own 
that  there  are  thoughts  of  great  men  which  are  as 
yet  beyond  his  grasp,  and  up  to  which,  by  patient 
docility,  he  must  gradually  rise.  The  Cartesian 
philosophic  doubt  will  come  in  surely  enough  to 
perform  its  function  in  the  great  world  development. 
But  faith,  not  doubt,  is  the  mood  of  mind  that  will 
lead  the  student  into  the  sanctuary  of  thought.  He 
must  yield  himself  like  a  little  child  to  the  spiritual 
attraction  of  greater  minds,  and  gradually  be  moulded 
into  their  image  from  glory  to  glory.  It  is  not  half 
so  good  a  thing  to  be  able  to  point  out  twenty  of 
Aristotle's  faults  as  to  have  assimilated  one  of  his 
excellences.  In  a  very  deep  sense,  the  culture  of  a 
soul  is  a  process  of  self-sacrifice,  a  yielding  up  of  the 
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crudities  and  the  ignorances  of  the  pupil  to  the  ripe 
wisdom  and  the  full  knowledge  of  the  master.  Step 
by  step  the  full  strength  of  intellectual  manhood  is 
attained  by  the  weak,  in  the  innermost  sanctuary  of 
his  spirit,  giving  place  to  the  strong.  And  the 
highest  stage  of  soul-development  is  reached  when  a 
man  surrenders  himself  to  the  great  governing 
principle,  which  one  names  the  not-ourselves  that 
makes  for  righteousness,  and  another  finds  incar 
nated  in  the  Son  of  Man.  There  may  be  a  difference 
of  mere  words,  but  there  is  identity  of  essence. 

Pass  we  now  from  individual  to  social  interests, 
and  see  how  the  principle  applies  there.  Here  is  an 
imaginary  case  which  has  been  put  to  me  as  an 
insuperable  difficulty.  Of  two  persons,  one  of  whom 
is  physically  and  intellectually  strong,  and  the  other 
is  weak  in  both  these  respects,  the  latter  voluntarily 
gives  place  to  the  former.  But  the  weaker  man,  by 
the  very  act  of  voluntarily  yielding,  shows  himself 
the  spiritual  superior  of  the  other,  and  therefore  is 
entitled  to  prevail.  This  is  a  specious  objection 
when  it  is  stated  in  such  a  general  way.  But  the 
difficulty  vanishes  when  we  take  a  particular  case. 
Suppose  the  particular  work  to  be  done  is  the 
government  of  a  colony,  for  which  the  physically 
and  mentally  strong  but  selfish  and  ambitious  man 
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is  the  best  fitted.  It  does  not  follow  that  because 
the  weaker  man  is  ready  to  recognise  the  superior 
fitness  of  his  stronger  brother,  the  weaker  man  will 
therefore  be  the  better  governor  of  the  colony.  The 
strong  man  with  all  his  selfishness  may  still  be  best 
entitled  to  the  post,  only  he  too  will  owe  a  reciprocal 
duty  to  the  man,  who  in  certain  moral  respects  is 
his  superior ;  and  his  moral  weakness  should  yield  to 
the  spiritual  strength  of  his  rival  in  the  way  of 
eliminating  selfishness,  and  discharging  his  govern 
mental  duties  with  a  single  eye  to  the  public 
good. 

Again,  a  worthless  wretch  is  drowning  in  a  river, 
and  a  man  of  first-rate  usefulness  is  passing  by. 
Does  the  theory  that  the  weak  should  give  place  to 
the  strong  require  the  strong  man  to  let  the  worth 
less  drown  ?  Assuredly  not.  It  would  be  a  moral 
Irish  bull  to  say  that  the  drowning  wretch  should, 
as  a  matter  of  duty,  desire  the  useful  man  to  leave 
him  to  his  fate,  and  not  run  any  risk  that  might  rob 
the  world  of  the  strong  man's  services.  But  the 
world  would  lose  more  by  the  good  man  shunning 
danger  in  such  a  cause,  of  however  great  service  he 
would  subsequently  be,  than  if  he  generously  sacri 
ficed  himself  to  save  the  worthless. 

The  principle   here  inculcated  would  summarily 
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dispose  of  all  the  mean  abuses  of  nepotism.  How 
often  is  the  world's  progress  hampered,  because,  when 
a  vacancy  occurs  for  which  a  friendless  man  is 
eminently  qualified,  the  father  or  the  uncles  of  some 
weakling  strain  every  nerve  to  secure  the  post  for 
him  !  The  strong  man  for  the  work  is  left  out  in 
the  cold.  The  friends  of  the  weak  support  him 
against  the  strong.  There  is  righteous  soreness  of 
heart  in  the  disappointed  candidate,  and  the  world's 
work  drags  wearily  on.  Here  again  the  principle 
holds  good,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  weak  to  give 
place  to  the  strong. 

The  history  of  Trade-Unionism  affords  another 
good  illustration.  At  first  it  was  illegal  for  wage- 
earners  to  combine  for  the  purpose  of  asserting  their 
rights.  And  after  the  Unions  obtained  a  legal 
standing,  they  had  to  fight  inch  by  inch  for  the 
vantage  ground  which  they  have  gained,  until  now 
they  have  a  recognised  place  among  the  valuable 
institutions  of  the  country.  And  while  they  are 
allowed  to  have  already  secured  great  benefit  to  the 
nation,  they  are  respected  as  being,  in  the  sound 
economic  knowledge  and  good  sense  of  their  manage 
ment,  the  best  bulwark  we  have  against  the  inroad 
of  socialism.  The  victory  of  the  Trade-Unions  all 
along  the  line  is  a  proof  on  which  side  the  real 
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strength  lay  in  the  long  contest  which  they  had  to 
maintain.  The  weak  made  a  vain  attempt  to  resist 
the  just  demands  of  the  strong.  If  capitalists  had 
been  wise  enough  to  give  way  at  the  outset,  as 
righteous  regard  for  their  toiling  neighbours  would 
have  dictated,  what  an  amount  of  misery  to  millions 
would  have  been  averted,  and  how  much  sweeter 
would  have  been  the  relation  between  capital  and 
labour  to-day !  There  was  no  necessity  for  any  em 
bittered  struggle  to  determine  which  side  was  the 
stronger.  It  was  not  difficult  from  the  first  to  decide 
on  which  side  justice  lay.  And  it  is  absolutely 
certain  in  this  God-governed  world  that  in  the  long 
result  of  things  the  just  cause  must  prevail.  The 
mistakes,  the  follies,  the  selfishness  of  men,  may 
delay  the  victory,  and  that  invariably  by  the  weak, 
in  the  larger  sense  of  the  term  as  used  here,  vainly 
and  presumptuously  asserting  itself  against  the 
strong.  But  the  victory  is  sure  to  come  at  last,  and 
it  is  merciful  and  wise,  by  the  spread  of  enlighten 
ment  and  a  higher  morality,  to  obviate  the  struggle 
through  the  timely  and  cordial  surrender  of  the 
weak  to  the  strong. 

Most  people  are  familiar  with  Carlyle's  panacea 
for  England's  political  troubles.  Give  the  tools  of 
Government  to  those  who  can  use  them,  was  the 
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practical  drift  of  all  his  teaching,  as  it  is  that  of 
Schaffle,  the  great  German  authority  on  sociology. 
But  it  is  one  thing  to  know  the  teaching  of  a  great 
man  ;  it  is  quite  another  thing  to  put  it  in  practice. 
Carlyle's  teaching,  rightly  interpreted  and  applied, 
would  soon  produce  a  radical  change  in  our  mode  of 
obtaining  our  rulers.  It  would  first  and  foremost 
dictate  a  system  of  education  which  would  spread 
its  meshes  through  the  entire  population,  high  and 
low,  after  the  manner  conceived  by  the  great  Con- 
dorcet  and  the  other  wise  statesmen  at  the  promising 
advent  of  the  French  Revolution.  This  educational 
net  would  save  and  gather  in  all  the  available  talent 
of  the  nation,  and  would  help  it  forward  to  the  func 
tions  suited  for  it  in  the  State.  A  seat  in  Parliament 
would  cease  to  be  an  object  of  selfish  ambition.  It 
would  become  a  sacred  trust  which  all  men  would 
zealously  endeavour  to  assign  to  the  most  worthy. 
The  unhappy  jealousy  between  classes  and  masses 
would  disappear,  in  recognition  of  the  rights  of  an 
aristocracy  with  a  higher  patent  of  nobility  than 
monarchs  can  bestow.  Is  this  an  impracticable  ideal? 
I  sincerely  hope  not.  If  it  is,  I  challenge  any  man 
to  devise  a  means  that  will  save  this  nation  from  re 
volution  and  consequent  ruin.  To  hereditary  aristo 
crats,  proud  of  their  noble  lineage,  and  plutocrats,  as 
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proud  of  their  wealth,  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  aspiring 
masses  on  the  other,  fully  persuaded  in  their  own 
minds  that  the  instinct  of  the  mass  has  a  divine 
right  to  rule,  the  voice  of  nature  proclaims  that  it 
is  the  duty  of  the  weak  to  give  place  to  the 
strong. 

Go  to  science  and  learn  its  lesson.  What  was  it 
that  clogged  the  wheels  of  progress  during  all  the 
Middle  Ages  ?  It  was  simply  the  pride  of  man. 
Certain  abstractions  of  the  Aristotelian  philosophy 
were  supposed  to  contain  the  germ  of  all  truth,  and 
proud  man  essayed  to  build  up  a  universe  of  know 
ledge  within  the  four  walls  of  a  study  furnished  with 
the  cobwebs  of  scholasticism.  The  weakness  of  man 
fought  against  the  strength  of  the  world.  And  the 
result  was  the  Cimmerian  darkness,  which  was  only 
dispelled  when  a  return  was  made  to  objective  truth, 
and  Bacon  taught  the  lesson  that  in  the  domain  of 
science  the  weakness  of  man  must  yield  before  the 
strength  of  nature.  From  such  yielding  and  sub 
mission  resulted  true  freedom  and  power,  until  at 
last,  as  Emerson  somewhere  says,  "  man  can  yoke  his 
waggon  to  a  star." 

Finally,  in  the  region  of  Art  we  have  the  same 
principle  of  self-sacrifice,  and  the  weak  yielding  to 
the  strong.  That  is  all  the  teaching  of  the  great 
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Goethe  in  his  supreme  canon  of  the  objectivity  of 
art.  The  artist's  personality  is  to  be  nowhere  in 
comparison  with  the  idea  which  he  bodies  forth. 
The  idea  is  none  of  his  creation.  It  comes  to  him, 
he  knows  not  whence,  out  of  the  long  series  of  his 
heaven-directed  experiences,  and  it  comes  with  an 
aspect  of  divine  command  which  he  cannot  choose 
but  obey.  That  is  what  Carlyle  means  too  by  the 
unconsciousness  of  genius.  In  the  sphere  of  science, 
the  not-ourselves  which  is  truth;  in  the  sphere  of 
art,  the  not-ourselves  which  is  beauty  ;  in  the  sphere 
of  religion,  the  not-ourselves  which  is  righteousness; 
in  all  three,  man  reaches  the  zenith  of  his  glory,  when 
he  yields  in  his  weakness  to  the  supreme  strength  of 
God. 

The  next  transition  in  the  development  of  the 
ethical  idea  is  from  reverence  to  ministration.  The 
art-life  of  Greece  was  all  grounded  in  reverence  for 
what  is  above  man,  and  for  what  is  noblest  in  man. 
It  needed  a  new  revelation  of  man  to  himself  to 
teach  him  reverence  for  what  is  beneath  him.  This 
service  was  rendered  by  Christianity.  Through  the 
life  and  teaching  of  Jesus  the  highest  development 
of  the  ethic  of  nature  has  been  reached.  Before  His 
advent,  the  survival  of  the  fittest  could  only  come 
about  through  the  displacement  of  the  unfit.  But 
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I  said  before  that  the  weak  have  a  function,  and  a 
noble  one,  in  the  world.  Christianity  tells  us  what 
that  function  is.  Christianity  transforms  the  unfit 
into  the  fit  to  live.  The  dynamic  of  progress  takes 
the  form  of  ministration.  Historians  tell  us  how 
Rome  conquered  Greece  by  arms,  and  how  Greece, 
that  ministered  to  Roman  power,  made  a  far  mightier 
and  more  enduring  conquest  of  her  conqueror. 
Outside  the  Christian  idea,  the  strong  have  domin 
ated  the  weak  by  the  arm  of  power,  as  Rome  ruled 
Greece.  But  within  the  Christian  idea,  the  strong 
stoops  to  conquer,  as  Greece  by  her  genius  served 
and  mastered  the  mind  of  Rome,  as  Jesus,  the  car 
penter  of  Nazareth,  became  by  service  the  supreme 
moral  force  of  the  world.  In  the  high  plane  we  have 
now  reached,  "  not  to  be  ministered  unto,  but  to 
minister,"  is  the  watchword  of  progress;  and  the 
secret  of  potent  ministration  is  incarnation.  In  the 
idea  of  incarnation  is  the  soul  of  that  ethic  of  nature 
which  Christ  was  born  to  unfold  in  all  its  fulness. 
The  beautiful  story  of  how  He  left  His  Father's  home, 
and  came  and  lived  in  human  form  that  He  might 
save  man,  has  an  inner  significance  that  makes  it 
a  fitting  theme  for  the  hosannas  of  angels.  As  He 
divested  Himself  of  His  divine  glory  that  He  might 
take  the  form  of  those  He  meant  to  save,  so  must 
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the  strong  still  divest  themselves,  take  on  them  the 
nature  of  the  fallen  by  sympathy  with  them,  and  by 
such  incarnation  seek  and  save  the  lost,  through 
such  suffering  perfect  themselves.  Let  us  now 
approach  the  great  social  problems  of  our  time  in 
the  spirit  of  this  ethic  of  nature. 


PART  II. 
THE  ETHIC  OP  SOCIETY. 


CHAPTER   IV. 
THE  PROLETARIAT. 

IN  the  light  of  this  final  transition  of  the  ethical 
idea  from  reverence  to  ministration,  we  see  a  new 
meaning  in  these  words  of  Jesus,  "The  poor  ye 
have  always  with  you,"  And  how  natural  the 
transition  is  !  First,  in  the  lower  sentient  world  we 
have  the  ethical  idea  of  self-sacrifice  operating 
unconsciously.  But  whenever  ethical  man  comes 
on  the  scene  with  his  full  consciousness  of  the  law, 
we  have  the  idea  immediately  taking  the  form  of 
reverence  in  the  weak,  and  ministration,  that  other 
mode  of  reverence,  in  the  strong.  There  is  no  break 
between  the  stages.  The  one  grows  into  the  other 
by  an  organic  process.  And  pari  passu  with  the 
development  of  the  ethical  idea,  or  rather  perhaps 
limping  after  it,  comes  the  objectifi  cation  of  it  in  the 
institutions  of  society.  Yes,  limping  after  it  a  long 
way  behind!  How  many  centuries  has  it  taken, 
how  many  decades  may  it  still  take,  for  society  to 
reach  in  its  activities  the  level  of  the  ethical  idea  as 
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it  found  expression  in  the  life  and  teaching  of 
Christ?  "The  poor  ye  have  always  with  you." 
Yes  !  But  in  what  sense  ?  An  English  statesman, 
not  long  deceased,  said  that  affairs  of  State  were 
for  the  handling  of  sovereigns  and  statesmen.  Not 
only  were  they  so  in  days  gone  by.  They  were  also 
handled  entirely  in  the  interest  of  sovereigns  and 
statesmen.  The  poor  were  too  often  the  mere 
implements  handled  by  those  in  political  or  in  social 
power  for  the  advantage  of  the  powerful.  The 
exploitation  of  humanity  was  not  confined  to  the 
Southern  States  of  the  Great  Union.  Whatever  the 
French  Revolution  may  have  done  in  the  way  of 
shattering  the  institutions  of  a  single  nation,  and 
thereby  leaving  it  a  long  lease  of  anarchy  and 
misrule,  it  was  the  vigorous  assertion  of  the  rights 
of  humanity  "  as  humanity."  It  taught  the  useful 
lesson  that  these  "  masses  "  cannot  be  for  ever  sup 
pressed — that  they  may  even  at  times  burst  out 
with  volcanic  violence,  and  bury  with  lava  streams  of 
terror  many  a  fair  valley  of  luxury  and  refinement. 
When  this  came  about,  sovereigns  and  statesmen,  in 
their  limping  fashion,  were  reluctantly  compelled  to 
bethink  them  of  a  pill  to  cure  the  earthquake.  Many 
pills  they  have  tried,  but  the  seismic  symptoms  have 
not  sensibly  improved.  Still  the  strange  alarming 
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mutterings  from  beneath  may  be  heard ;  and  states 
men  are  sorely  perplexed  to  know  how  to  quiet  them. 
Slowly  but  surely,  however,  they  are  being  brought 
by  the  tutorship  of  fact  to  see  that  the  great  function 
of  the  modern  state,  as  Christ  taught  nineteen  cen 
turies  ago  in  His  revelation  of  the  ethic  of  nature, 
is  that  of  ministration.  The  cunning  of  diplomacy, 
the  prudent  economy  of  a  nation's  resources,  are  not 
ends  in  themselves,  as  statesmen  have  mistakenly 
thought ;  they  are  only  means  to  the  great  end  of  all 
social  activity — how  to  make  the  unfit  fit  to  live,  how 
to  co-operate  with  the  Supreme  Power  in  realising 
the  ethical  ideal  in  the  life  of  the  nation  by  incar 
nating  it  in  the  life  of  the  individual.  And  so  the 
question  which  more  than  all  others  troubles  the 
mind  of  our  still  bewildered  politicians,  is,  what  are 
we  to  do  with  our  proletariat  ?  A  practical  friend, 
for  whose  judgment  I  have  much  respect,  thus  at 
some  length  expresses  himself: — 

"Is  there  any  comfort  to  be  got  from  the  fact 
that  only  some  2  per  cent,  of  those  who  are 
destitute  are  both  able  and  willing  to  earn  an 
honest  livelihood  if  they  got  the  chance  ?  The 
remaining  98  per  cent,  are  either  persons  who 
have  not  the  ability  to  earn  a  decent  living,  or 
sutlers  of  the  careless  and  criminal  type,  who  hang, 
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for  purposes  of  plunder,  upon  the  skirts  of  the 
industrial  army.  It  may  be  feared  that  not  a  few 
respectable  people  do  take  comfort  to  themselves 
that  such  is  the  true  state  of  things,  and  have  a 
feeling  that  it  absolves  them  of  all  responsibility. 
There  is  a  lurking  thought  which  almost  ventures 
into  the  daylight  of  consciousness  in  the  garb  of  the 
familiar  but  not  very  charitable  expressions — '  Serve 
them  right ; '  '  If  people  will  not  work,  they  deserve 
to  starve.'  The  instinct  of  retribution,  which  has 
received  too  much  countenance  from  past  legislation, 
stifles  the  still  small  voice  of  charity  that  would 
fain  dictate  a  milder  judgment.  Men  are  too  apt 
to  look  down  on  the  proletariat  with  as  much  anger 
as  pity.  Inveterate  individualism  compels  us  to 
regard  every  man  as  more  the  master  of  his  destiny 
than  he  really  is.  It  is  difficult  to  realise  the  truth 
that  moral  disease  may  be  as  little  caused  by  a 
man's  own  volition  as  a  typhoid  fever  or  a  con 
sumption.  In  one  case,  it  may  be  the  outcome  of 
an  inherited  tendency.  In  another,  the  contagion 
may  have  been  caught  in  circumstances  from  which 
there  was  no  escape.  Or  the  poison  may  have 
entered  the  spirit  in  an  hour  of  fancied  security,  as 
the  Prince  of  Wales  caught  typhoid  fever  when  he 
was  the  honoured  guest  of  a  noble  family.  It  is 
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not  by  a  direct  act  of  volition  that  any  one  belong 
ing  to  the  proletariat  class  is  where  he  is.  Criminals 
of  the  Jackson  type,  who  practise  burglary  as  a  fine 
art,  and  are  impelled  to  gratify  their  hobby  at  the 
peril  of  their  life,  are  exceptional  characters.  The 
great  mass  of  the  idle,  the  thriftless,  and  what  we 
call  the  confirmed  criminal  class  are  the  melancholy 
wreckage  that  has  been  flung  upon  the  beach  in  the 
ebb  and  flow  of  the  great  ocean  of  life.  They  have 
often  as  little  control  over  their  destiny  as  a  wave- 
tossed  spar  of  some  goodly  ship  that  once  took  part 
in  the  traffic  of  the  ocean  highway.  To  one  who 
penetrates  through  their  tattered  outer  garments 
of  mal-odorous  behaviour  and  provoking  impervious- 
ness  to  friendly  counsel,  the  fact  that  no  less  than 
98  per  cent,  are  unable  to  seize  a  chance  of  rescue, 
if  it  were  presented  to  them,  is  more  fitted  to  melt 
the  heart  to  deeper  pity  than  to  harden  it  to 
censure.  So-called  wilful  crime  is,  perhaps  in  all 
cases,  the  result  of  moral  disease.  It  would  be  as 
sensible  to  introduce  into  our  hospitals  the 
discipline  of  the  treadmill,  as  to  approve  of  our 
too  commonly  practised  moral  therapeutics.  That 
the  men  will  not  do  any  better  is  the  most 
melancholy  fact  of  all.  It  is  the  most  formidable 
symptom  of  the  disease.  It  declares  that  the  enemy 
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we  have  to  cope  with  is  no  temporary  disturbance 
of  the  spiritual  organism,  but  is  in  the  spiritual 
constitution  of  the  class,  and  that  mere  repression  of 
the  symptoms,  however  necessary  in  a  measure  it 
may  be  for  the  safety  of  others,  will  only,  in  the  case 
of  the  principal  sufferers,  aggravate  the  malady. 

"  If  such  is  a  correct  diagnosis  of  the  proletariat 
case,  what  ought  to  be  the  course  of  treatment  ? 
Not  doses  of  indiscriminate  charity.  These  are  the 
mischievous  sweetmeats  with  which  good  people 
gratify  their  easy  good-nature  by  administering 
them  to  patients  whose  ready  acceptance  is  no  more 
blamable  than  the  careless  offer.  Neither  must  we 
accept  the  American  quack  remedy  of  nationalisa 
tion  of  land  by  a  great  act  of  'appropriation,' 
which  would  certainly  commend  itself  to  the  poor 
proletaire  as  having  a  wonderful  family  likeness  to 
the  familiar  doings  of  certain  of  his  more  unfortunate 
brethren.  Homoeopathic  treatment  of  a  moral  ail 
ment  would  be  a  dangerous  experiment.  But  the 
further  risk  of  magnifying  the  pilule  of  moral 
poison  to  the  dimensions  of  Mr  Henry  George's 
patent  article,  and  administering  it  undissolved,  is 
one  which  will  not  be  countenanced  by  the  faculty. 
Suppose  you  have  succeeded  in  'appropriating' 
some  ducal  park,  and  have  transported  thither  a 
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pale-faced  colony  from  the  *  East  End/  and  settled 
each  family  in  its  own  allotment.     What  next  ?     Is 
it  to  be  expected  that  the  pale  faces  will  at  once 
assume  the  hue  of  health,  and  that  in  due  time  a 
crop    of    potatoes    and   cabbages   will    reward    the 
diligent    crofter  ?     The    colonists    might    spend    a 
summer  day  in  the  ducal  park,  with  pipes  in  their 
mouths  if  they  had  them,  and  their  hands  in  their 
pockets  as   usual — or,   may  be,  in   the   pockets   of 
their    philanthropic    friends,    if    any    accompanied 
them  to  witness  the  experiment.     But,  when    the 
night  of  difficulty  came  on,  they  would  find  their 
way    back    again     to     their    old    haunts.       Some 
moralised  modification  of  Mr  Henry  George's  treat 
ment  may  do  when  society  has   reached   the   con 
valescent   stage.     It   would   be  deadly  to   adopt  it 
during  the   acute   stage.     We  send  fever  patients 
first  to  the  Fever  Hospital,  and  afterwards  to  the 
Convalescent  Home.     Mr  George  would  send  them 
all  at  once  to  the  Convalescent  Home — an  indis 
criminate   host   of  suffering  humanity,  to  be  con 
veyed  with  flying  banners  to  picnic  for  the  rest  of 
their  lives  on  other  people's  property.     Neither  is 
there   much   consolation   in   an   Eight   Hours'  Bill 
for   people   whose   maximum    hours   of   labour   are 
much  less  than  that  already.     Shortened  hours  of 
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labour  will  be  a  great  boon  to  the  over-diligent 
when  they  come  about  in  the  natural  way.  But 
the  working  man  would  not  sympathise  much  with 
his  toiling  wife's  desire  for  an  eight  hours'  day,  if  it 
left  the  fireside  untidy  and  supper  uncooked  when 
he  came  home  in  the  evening.  Society  has  to 
practise  housewifery  as  well  as  his  wife ;  and  he 
might  find  it  to  his  own  serious  discomfort  if  the 
good  dame  who  keeps  house  at  Westminster  were 
to  humour  his  desire  for  a  shorter  day  before  the 
family  arrangements  admitted  of  its  being  carried 
out. 

"At  present,  however,  we  have  to  do,  not  with 
the  workman,  but  with  the  knighthood  of  the 
Castle  of  Indolence  and  Want.  In  another  aspira 
tion,  the  working  man  hcas  been  forestalled  by  the 
inferior  grade.  They  have  attained  long  ago  to 
State  regulation  of  wages.  That  was  effected  for 
them  in  the  Poor  Law.  The  results  of  State  inter 
ference  to  secure  and  determine  the  remuneration 
of  the  unemployed  can  be  no  great  encouragement 
to  hope  for  its  success  in  the  case  of  the  industrious. 
The  evil  effects  of  the  Poor  Law  upon  the  well-to-do 
on  the  one  hand,  in  drying  up  the  springs  of  spon 
taneous  sympathy,  and  placing  them  out  of  touch 
with  the  poor,  and  on  the  other  hand  in  paralysing 
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moral  action  among  the  recipients  of  the  State's 
questionable  bounty,  may  be  parallelled  by  a  similar 
widening  of  the  breach  between  employers  and 
employed,  and  a  like  emasculation  of  the  energies 
of  the  people,  if  the  wish  of  the  workmen  for  State 
regulation  of  wages  and  other  matters  should  ever 
be  gratified.  The  nationalisation  of  mining  capital 
would  certainly  be  followed  by  a  demand  for  the 
nationalisation  of  all  capital.  That  raises  the  whole 
question  of  Socialism.  But,  as  far  as  the  needs  of 
the  proletariat  are  concerned,  the  same  objection 
applies  to  it  as  to  the  nationalisation  of  land.  To 
adopt  the  methods  of  Socialism  in  any  circum 
stances  would  be  a  great  mistake.  Doubtless  in 
many  cases  Socialists  are  as  nobly  patriotic  in  their 
aim  as  any  who  see  the  evils  of  society  and  insist 
on  a  remedy.  But  many  Socialists  say  foolish  and 
mischievous  things. 

"Liberty,  Fraternity,  and  Equality  are  the 
socialist  ideals,  and  the  great  difficulty  for  Socialists 
consists  in  maintaining  proper  balance  between 
them.  The  Socialist  allows  that  there  are  in 
equalities  among  men  in  capacity,  mood,  temper, 
and  desire.  He  considers  such  natural  inequalities 
to  be  no  bar  to  equality  of  condition.  It  is  difficult 
to  understand  how  he  makes  this  out.  So  long  as 
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men  differ  in  capacity  and  desire,  the  person  who 
has  the  greater  capacities  will  always  be  able  to 
obtain  for  himself  the  larger  share  of  this  world's 
goods.  It  is  so  even  now,  when  men  start  from  very 
unequal  conditions,  with  such  modifications  of  result 
as  are  caused  by  prevailing  inequality.  It  would  be 
far  more  so  if  by  any  coup  d'etat  a  momentary 
equality  of  condition  could  be  brought  about.  Then 
all  men  would  start  abreast,  and  the  race  would 
surely  be  to  the  swift  and  the  battle  to  the  strong. 
How,  in  such  circumstances,  could  equality  of  con 
dition  be  made  permanent  ?  There  seems  to  be 
only  two  ways  of  doing  so — either  by  arbitrarily 
compelling  all  men  to  a  dead  level  of  activity,  or 
by  taking  from  the  able  man  the  surplus  product 
of  his  strength  and  handing  it  over  to  be  enjoyed  by 
his  weaker  brother.  The  former  alternative  is  in 
admissible,  as  it  would  involve  a  suppression  of 
human  force  which  is  neither  desirable  nor  possible. 
No  thinking  person  would  dream  of  giving  the 
weakest  the  stroke  oar  in  the  race's  progress.  The 
interests  of  neither  strong  nor  weak  would  be  served 
thereby.  A  long  pull  and  a  strong  pull  and  a  pull 
all  together,  each  man  doing  'to  the  best  of  his 
powers,  is  what  is  needed  for  the  well-being  of  all. 
Nor  is  the  other  alternative  of  an  equal  division  of 
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the  products  of  industry  any  more  practicable. 
Such  a  division  must  be  either  with  or  against  the 
will  of  the  individuals.  If  it  went  with  the  will  of 
all,  the  human  race  must  have  attained  to  such  a 
realisation  of  the  ideal  of  fraternity  that  no  social 
arrangement  would  be  called  for  to  meet  the  neces 
sities  of  any  one.  Altruism,  or  supreme  regard  for 
others,  would  be  the  dominating  principle  of  society, 
and  Nihilism  itself  would  be  brought  within  the 
sphere  of  practical  politics.  But  if  the  weak  should 
by  some  mysterious  process  acquire  the  ability  to 
compel  the  strong  to  share  equally  with  them, 
Liberty,  the  other  element  in  the  social  ideal,  would 
be  sacrificed.  Working  men  will  be  the  last  to 
question  the  right  of  every  man  to  the  produce  of 
his  own  labour.  Yet  this  is  the  right  which  the 
Socialist  would  deprive  him  of  in  the  interest  of 
those  who  may  be  unable  or  unwilling  to  do  for 
themselves.  The  Socialists'  own  clients  have  good 
reason  to  protest  against  his  teaching.  So  far  as 
they  cannot  reach  an  average  production,  they  must 
be  more  or  less  dependent  on  the  kindness  and 
compassion  of  those  who  are  more  capable  than 
they.  But  it  is  a  strange  mode  of  exciting  a  man's 
compassion  to  despoil  him  of  what  he  rightly  con 
siders  to  be  his  due.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  less 
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fortunate  members  of  society  have  themselves  to 
blame,  if  they  could  do  better  for  themselves,  but 
will  not,  how  will  they  be  improved  by  the  assurance 
that  their  bread  shall  be  given  them  and  their  water 
shall  be  sure  ?  Even  equality  of  condition  would  be 
a  poor  palliation  of  confirmed  degradation  of  spirit. 
Surely  there  is  a  better  ideal  to  aim  at,  and  one  far 
more  practicable  too.  There  are  among  those  who 
profess  a  modified  form  of  Socialism,  such  as  Mr 
Kirkup,  better  advisers  of  the  people.  These  do 
not  allow  themselves  to  forget  the  value  of  liberty 
in  a  vain  pursuit  of  equality.  They  do  riot  tell  the 
people  that  they  are  fools  for  submitting  to  existing 
social  conditions,  and  thereby  hint  at  the  use  of 
force  to  change  them.  They  respect  the  people  so 
far  as  to  believe  in  their  power  of  self-help,  and 
advise  them  to  work  and  save  that  by  associated 
capitalism  they  may  surely  work  out  the  economic 
problem  for  themselves.  Equality  of  condition  is 
no  part  of  their  programme.  Humanity  cannot  be 
reduced  to  a  dead  level  of  mediocrity,  and  it  should 
not  if  it  could.  Liberty  protests  against  it,  and  so 
do  the  highest  spiritual  interests  of  man.  In  life  as 
in  school  some  must  be  down  in  the  list,  and  the 
ideal  to  aim  at  is  more  generous  consideration  by 
those  who  succeed  for  those  who  fail,  and  a  better 
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appreciation  by  the  latter  of  the   qualities  which 
lead  to  success. 

"  The  danger  of  Socialist  teaching  is  that  it  may 
hamper  the  steps  of  practical  reform.  Of  course, 
there  are  many  evils  of  society  that  call  for  remedy, 
and  the  desirable  thing  is  to  put  those  in  power 
who  are  able  and  willing  to  do  the  work  of  the  hour. 
But  even  if  the  Socialist  should  fail,  as  he  is  sure 
to  do,  in  attracting  any  large  number  of  followers, 
such  ideas  as  his  percolate  through  the  minds  of  the 
partially  educated,  who  have  many  real  grievances, 
and  start  them  in  quest  of  unattainable  ends.  Then 
comes  in  the  adventurer  who  is  ambitious  to  get  a 
seat  in  Parliament,  and  he  panders,  or  is  himself  a 
victim,  to  the  vague  aspirations  which  dreamers  or 
schemers  have  raised.  Many  are  driven  from  giving 
support  to  endeavours  after  attainable  ends  by 
intemperate  insistance  on  what  is  either  inexpedient 
or  wrong,  and  the  wise  counsellors  of  the  people  are 
rewarded  with  vituperation.  Witness  the  treatment 
of  Mr  Morley  at  the  hands  of  Mr  Cunninghame 
Graham  for  daring  to  refuse  his  support  to  an 
Eight  Hours'  Bill.  Mr  Morley  had  pointed  out  that 
such  a  Bill  would  infringe  the  liberty  of  workmen. 
He  wants  them  to  be  at  liberty  to  choose  between 
the  necessary  alternative  of  present  hours  and 
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present  wages,  or  shorter  hours  and  less  wages.  On 
such  a  point  the  biographer  of  Cobden  is  a  wise 
counsellor.  But  Mr  Cunninghame  Graham  does 
not  think  so.  More  influential  members  of  Parlia 
ment  than  he  are  casting  sheep's  eyes  at  equality 
of  condition  as  a  more  or  less  attainable  ideal,  and 
many  a  useful  reform  will  be  frustrated  or  delayed 
by  their  hankering  after  an  industrial  Utopia." 

Irrational  discontent  with  social  institutions  is 
closely  allied  with  irrational  discontent  with  political 
institutions.  From  Socialism  to  Nihilism  is  an  easy 
step.  A  great  writer,  whose  works  are  rapidly  com 
manding  the  attention  of  cultivated  Europe,  has 
expressed  himself  thus  regarding  the  relation  of  the 
State  to  the  individual : — "  The  State  is  the  curse  of 
the  individual.  How  has  the  national  strength  of 
Prussia  been  purchased  ?  By  the  sinking  of  the  in 
dividual  in  a  political  and  geographical  formula.  .  .  . 
The  State  must  go  !  That  will  be  a  revolution  which 
will  find  me  on  its  side.  Undermine  the  idea  of  the 
State,  set  up  in  its  place  spontaneous  action,  and  the 
idea  that  spiritual  relationship  is  the  only  thing  that 
makes  for  unity,  and  you  will  start  the  elements  of 
a  liberty  which  will  be  something  worth  possessing." 
What  Ibsen  thus  says  with  perfect  out-spokenness  is 
operating  secretly  in  the  minds  of  not  a  few  in  this 
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country.  The  revolutionary  idea,  which  we  regarded 
before  with  distant  interest  as  a  foreign  curiosity,  has 
come  home  to  our  own  doors,  and  it  much  concerns 
us  therefore  to  face  it  boldly,  and  subject  it  to  strict 
examination. 

In  the  country  in  which  the  revolutionary  idea 
had  its  birth,  and  in  those  countries  into  which  it 
has  found  a  ready  entrance,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at  that  the  State  was  looked  upon  as  the  curse  of 
the  individual.  Louis  XIV.  was  not  far  wrong  when 
he  proudly  said,  "  I  am  the  State."  In  France,  in 
Russia,  in  Prussia,  and  many  other  lands,  the 
machinery  of  government  was  devised  to  utilise  the 
people  for  the  maintenance  of  a  royal  dynasty  or  a 
ruling  class.  To  this  day,  and  under  their  boasted 
Republic,  the  French  people  have  still  good  reason 
to  look  askance  upon  the  State,  for  the  bureaucracy 
of  the  Republic  weighs  as  heavily  upon  them  as  did 
the  yoke  of  the  ancient  monarchy.  Yet,  when  all  is 
said  that  can  be  said  against  the  absolute  sway  of 
the  Hohenzollerns  and  the  repressive  force  of  the 
Iron  Chancellor,  Dr  Ibsen  could  hardly  have  chosen 
a  more  unfortunate  instance  than  Prussia  for  his 
purpose  of  showing  an  antagonism  between  the 
State  and  the  individual.  In  what  country  in 
Europe,  since  the  days  of  old  Frederick  Wilhelm, 
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has  the  will  of  the  monarch  been  more  supreme, 
Russia  excepted?  In  what  country  have  the 
energies  of  the  people  been  more  economically 
gathered  in  and  applied  in  the  service  of  the  State  ? 
And  in  what  country  has  the  development  of  the 
individual  been  carried  so  far  ?  If  the  Prussian 
citizen  has  been  less  free  than  others  to  play  the 
part  of  the  ale-house  politician,  and  to  influence  by 
his  vote  the  government  and  policy  of  his  country, 
at  the  bidding,  perhaps,  of  some  demagogue  of  a 
type  not  unknown  to  us,  he  has  at  least  grown  to 
be  a  most  formidable  competitor  everywhere  in  the 
struggle  for  existence,  through  the  possession  of 
qualities  which  are  no  derogation  of  his  individuality. 
The  absolute  monarchs  of  Prussia  found  it  to  be  for 
the  interest  of  the  State  to  develop  the  individual 
citizen  to  the  highest  possible  degree.  What  the 
possibilities  of  German  culture  might  have  been 
under  a  popular  Government,  or  under  the  regime 
of  that  "  spiritual  relationship  "  which  Dr  Ibsen  and 
others  vaguely  pine  after,  no  man  can  tell,  though 
some  of  us  may  surmise ;  but  this  much  is  certain, 
that  in  the  strongest  State  in  Europe  the  individual 
has  reached  the  highest  point  comparatively  in  the 
culture  of  all  his  powers. 

It  is  a  bad  philosophy  that  is  at  the  root  of  the 
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revolutionary  idea.  Those  who  preach  it  have  an 
entirely  wrong  conception  of  how  a  civilised  man  is 
formed.  They  pine  after  a  "  spiritual  relationship  " 
forsooth,  and  never  perceive  that  the  relation  of  the 
individual  to  the  State  is  a  spiritual  relationship. 
There  is  a  spiritual  environment  into  which  every 
civilised  man  is  born,  and  the  connective-tissue 
which  binds  that  spiritual  environment  into  a  social 
organism  is  the  State.  Nowhere  on  the  face  of  the 
earth  has  there  ever  existed  a  social  organism 
worthy  of  the  name  which  has  not  been  individual 
ised  by  some  form  of  political  constitution.  The 
very  Shakers,  we  suppose,  have  some  kind  of  govern 
mental  authority.  The  social  organism  minus  the 
State  would  resemble  a  man  whose  will  was  gone, 
.and  who  was  left  to  such  unity  as  might  be  expected 
from  the  "  spiritual  relationship "  of  his  warring 
impulses.  But  the  individual  would  be  nothing 
without  his  social  environment.  As  well  try  to 
teach  an  infant  to  breathe  in  the  exhausted  receiver 
of  an  air-pump,  as  look  for  any  spiritual  development 
where  there  is  no  social  environment.  The  spiritual 
nature  of  man  is  as  much  dependent  on  its  sur 
roundings  as  is  his  material  nature.  In  both 
growth  and  development  take  place  by  the  assimi 
lation  of  nutriment  provided  from  without.  Strip 
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off  from  the  civilised  man  all  that  he  owes  to  the 
society  in  which  he  has  been  born  and  reared,  and 
little  more  than  a  "  forked  radish  "  will  be  left.  We 
are,  and  must  ever  be,  far  more  than  most  of  us 
have  any  idea  of,  the  creatures  of  the  social  system 
into  which  we  are  born. 

But  the  crusade  which  is  being  preached  against 
the  abuses  of  society  and  the  wrongs  done  by  the 
State  will  not  be  without  its  use  for  the  progress  of 
society.  In  the  splendid  series  of  social  dramas 
which  we  have  from  Ibsen's  pen,  there  is  a  merciless 
exposure  of  those  sores  of  society  by  which  the  indi 
vidual  is  vitiated.  Even  the  negation  of  the  State, 
as  it  finds  expression  in  his  writings,  as  in  those  of 
Tolstoi  and  others,  and  is  filtered  down  through  the 
speeches  of  politicians  and  the  ravings  of  demagogues, 
marks  the  transition  from  a  lower  to  a  higher  stage 
of  political  development,  in  which  the  State,  as  it 
formerly  was,  and  its  negation  will  coalesce  again  in 
a  higher  unity.  The  State  will  not  go,  as  Ibsen 
hopes.  It  would  be  a  bad  day  for  the  individual  if  it 
did.  But  the  State  will  justify  its  existence  by  such 
care  for  the  development  of  the  individual  as  it 
never  showed  before,  as  it  could  not  show  before.  It 
will  not  be  in  the  future  an  institution  having  for 
its  main  function  the  maintenance  of  armies  where- 
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with  rulers  may  play  their  war  game  on  the  table  of 
Europe.  The  education  and  development  of  the 
people  in  the  widest  sense  will  more  and  more  be  the 
great  end  of  government ;  and  side  by  side  with  that 
progressive  development,  the  "  government  of  the 
people,  for  the  people,  and  by  the  people,"  will  be 
more  and  more  a  realised  fact.  Only  in  helping  on 
the  better  time,  we  must  not  fall  into  the  mistake 
of  Ibsen  and  others,  that  the  State  is  an  old  piece  of 
mechanism  which  may  be  thrown  aside  as  lumber, 
or  may  be  taken  to  pieces  and  put  together  again  on 
a  better  plan.  The  State  is  an  organism  which  no 
qualified  political  physician  would  tamper  with  in 
that  way.  To  do  so  would  be  to  retard  if  not  ruin 
its  growth.  We  must  be  content  to  give  it  treatment 
adapted  to  its  constitution ;  and  we  shall  be  wise  if 
we  place  our  confidence  only  in  those  physicians  who 
know  its  constitution  well.  When  we  see  its  great 
possibilities  of  usefulness  to  the  people,  we  shall  be 
slow  to  echo  the  sentiment  of  Ibsen,  "  the  State  is 
the  curse  of  the  individual." 

My  practical  friend  aforesaid  thus  proceeds : — 

"  There  is  no  lack  of  sympathy  on  the  part  of  the 

working  man  towards  his  lapsed  brother.     The  hand 

that  is  hardest  with  toil  is  often  the  readiest  to  be 

held  out  to  relieve  another's  need;  and  the  warm 
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sympathy  of  neighbours  for  each  other,  and  the 
ready  aid  they  mutually  render  in  times  of  trouble, 
sometimes  make  the  back  street  and  the  humble 
alley  fairer  scenes  of  humanity  than  squares  and 
crescents  in  '  the  west  end.'  But,  in  the  exercise 
of  his  newly-acquired  power  the  working  man  is 
unconsciously  gravitating  into  the  class  selfishness 
which  appears  to  be  as  innate  in  the  human  heart 
as  any  gentler  tendency.  Still,  the  case  of  the  pro- 
letaire  demands  prompt  attention,  if  we  are  not  to 
have  many  echoing  the  question  of  the  American 
humorist,  *  Is  civilisation  a  failure  '  ? 

"  When  we  isolate  the  proletaire  for  accurate  obser 
vation  of  him,  we  find  that  he  is  a  graded,  as  welhis 
a  degraded,  being.  It  is  surprising  what  degrees  of 
rank  exist  among  the  humble  citizens  in  the  same 
common  stair.  The  workman  out  at  elbows  from  too 
frequent  lack  of  employment  looks  down  on  his 
thriftless  neighbour  upstairs  who  has  lost  the  power 
of  drawing  his  hand  out  of  his  breeches  pocket ; 
and  this  passive  individual  and  his  slattern  wife 
have  a  supreme  contempt  for  the  hawker  body 
farther  up  the  stair,  whose  company  they  would 
disdain  to  keep.  The  little  fleas  and  lesser  fleas  of 
the  social  organism  would  be  an  amusing  study, 
were  it  not  for  the  pity  of  it.  But  the  social 
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reformer  must  keep  these  grades  in  view  for  a  serious 
purpose.  His  object,  in  the  first  instance,  like  that 
of  a  firemaster  at  a  great  fire,  is  to  isolate  the  danger. 
Proletarianism  tends  to  spread  like  a  conflagration. 
It  propagates  itself  in  an  alarming  way.  There  is 
as  great  fecundity  within  its  households  as  in 
the  rabbit  warrens  of  Australia.  It  is  wondrously 
absorbent  of  all  who  drop  from  a  better  foothold  in 
society  within  the  sphere  of  its  influence.  Leaving, 
then,  for  the  present,  the  adult  proletaire  in  isolation 
to  consume  away  at  his  leisure,  we  have  to  answer 
these  two  questions — How  to  check  the  absorption  of 
better  social  material  by  his  class,  and  how  to  pre 
vent  him  from  propagating  his  own  kind  ?  It  will  be 
well  to  deal  with  the  latter  question  first.  It  is  a 
strange  and  provoking  law  that  the  less  fitted  people 
are  to  discharge  the  duties  of  parentage  the  more 
prone  are  they  to  incur  them.  And  within  the  pro 
letariat  class  itself,  in  the  matter  of  having  a  large 
family,  the  thriftless  sub-species  is  a  Pharisee  of  the 
Pharisees.  The  type  whose  hands  are  so  intimate 
with  his  pockets  is  a  most  efficient  colonist ;  so  much 
so  that  it  has  been  seriously  recommended,  in  the 
interest  of  colonies  poor  in  numbers,  to  emigrate 
as  many  of  the  class  as  possible.  The  parent  him 
self  will  likely  be  as  shiftless  in  his  new  country  as 
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he  was  in  the  old.  But  the  tonic  air  of  a  new 
settlement  has  a  wonderfully  curative  effect  upon 
his  offspring,  who  generally  grow  up  to  be  useful  and 
prosperous  colonists.  Micawber  still  practised  his 
rhetorical  powers  at  the  Antipodes,  but  Micawber's 
son  was  a  useful  colonist.  Still  we  could  only  ship 
abroad  an  infinitesimal  portion  of  the  sub-species 
who  are  such  adepts  at  multiplication ;  and  we  fix 
upon  them  as  a  good  illustrative  case  for  home 
treatment.  Propagate  they  will,  in  spite  of  all  we 
can  do  to  the  contrary.  But  we  may  try  to  secure 
that  it  shall  not  be  their  own  kind.  Much  may  be 
done  with  a  son  of  the  thriftless,  if  he  is  'caught 
young.'  He  must  be  put  to  school  betimes.  Here 
opens  up  a  useful  function  for  three  classes  of 
persons — the  schoolmaster,  the  member  of  the 
School  Board,  and  the  philanthropist.  The  com 
pulsory  clause  of  the  Education  Act  will  have  to 
be  strictly  enforced.  Nowhere  has  the  compulsory 
officer  so  much  trouble  as  with  the  thriftless  fathers 
and  mothers.  They  are  generally  so  good-natured, 
so  fertile  in  excuses,  so  prone  to  send  their  little 
boys  and  girls  out  to  sell  vesuvians  and  newspapers 
on  the  streets,  to  aid  in  the  support  of  their  un 
fortunate  parents  when  they  ought  to  be  at  school. 
The  quality  of  mercy  must  be  sparingly  extended 
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to  them.  The  helpless  parent  must  be  galvanised 
to  discharge  the  duty  of  sending  his  children  to 
school.  And  if  the  law  at  present  has  no  forms  of 
punishment  for  the  able-bodied  loafer  who  neglects 
the  backs,  bellies,  and  brains  of  his  offspring,  the 
sooner  it  is  provided  with  them  the  better.  That 
his  children  shall  go  to  school,  and  regularly  too, 
must  be  presented  to  him  as  imperative.  I  can 
conceive  no  better  function  for  members  of  a  School 
Board  than  to  fix  their  regard  upon  the  thriftless, 
bring  every  direct  influence  they  can  to  bear  upon 
them  to  send  their  children  to  school,  and  ply 
the  Legislature  incessantly  to  arm  them  with  all 
necessary  compulsory  powers.  If  this  were  done,  as 
it  might  be  done,  with  Bismarckian  firmness  and 
thoroughness,  what  a  moral  transformation  would 
be  effected  in  a  single  generation ! 

"Philanthropists,  too,  have  here  an  admirable 
opportunity.  One  would  hope,  for  the  sake  of  poor 
human  nature,  that  the  best  treatment  of  this  un 
fortunate  class  is  to  galvanise  them  with  kindly 
sympathy.  They  are  generally  very  fond  of  'the 
bairns.'  Ladies  and  gentlemen  dropping  in  in  a 
friendly  way,  and  showing  a  special  interest  in  the 
little  ones  and  their  schooling,  would  soon  warm  the 
mother's  heart  at  least  to  an  interest  in  the  children's 
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progress.  It  should  be  the  first  question  of  every 
such  friendly  visitor  —  and,  thank  Heaven,  they 
increase  in  number  every  day — '  How  are  the  little 
ones  getting  on  at  school'?  We  have  good  hope 
of  the  future  when  we  hear  of  busy  business  men 
giving  over  200  youths  good  advice  on  Sunday 
evenings,  and  keeping  in  touch  with  them  for  years ; 
and  when  we  see  noble-spirited  young  men,  winners 
by  hard  work  of  high  university  honours,  giving 
hours  a  day  to  the  duty,  so  blessed  to  him  that 
gives  as  well  as  to  him  that  receives,  of  imparting 
to  the  poor  a  share  of  that  mental  culture  so  much 
treasured  by  themselves.  By  forcing  the  children, 
if  need  be,  into  the  beneficent  hands  of  the  school 
master,  and  encouraging  them  when  they  are  beyond 
school  age  to  keep  up  their  connection  with  him  in 
the  evenings,  we  shall  be  able  in  due  time  to  solve 
what  seems  at  first  sight  to  be  the  hopeless  riddle 
of  preventing  the  prolific  proletaire  from  propagat 
ing  his  kind.  One  day,  a  good  many  years  ago,  six 
ragged  and  dirty  boys  presented  themselves  at  the 
door  of  a  communal  school  for  girls  in  the  Faubourg 
St  Antoine,  Paris,  and  asked  the  directress  to  teach 
them  to  read.  She  told  them  to  go  to  the  brothers, 
as  this  was  a  school  for  girls.  '  The  brothers  sent 
us  from  their  door/  they  answered,  '  because  they 
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said  we  were  blackguards.'  'And  you  come  to 
us?'  'It  is  not  our  fault  that  we  are  as  you  see 
us ;  we  work  in  the  paper  factories.  We  have  never 
been  taught  anything;  but  we  are  no  worse  than 
the  others,  and  we  want  to  learn.'  c  We  can't  take 
you  with  the  girls.'  '  We  can  only  come  in  the 
evening,  after  our  day's  work.  The  girls  will  be 
gone  when  we  come.'  '  But  it  is  impossible  to 
admit  you  into  premises  reserved  for  girls.'  '  Put 
us  where  you  like  ;  we  don't  want  benches  or  tables  ; 
we  will  sit  on  the  ground ;  but  give  us  some 
lessons,'  The  little  fellows  prevailed,  and  with  a 
grand  result.  Ere  long  the  sisters  received  and 
taught  from  three  to  four  hundred  scholars  nightly 
in  all  the  branches  of  a  useful  education,  and  the 
good  seed  sown  by  their  diligent  hands  has  borne 
fruit  in  the  workshop,  the  street,  and  the  household.* 
This  is  a  good  example  from  '  frivolous  Paris.'  It 
may  be  a  hint,  too,  to  those  who  clamour  out  of 
season  for  an  eight  hours'  day,  as  showing  what 
raw  lads  could  do  for  themselves  after  even  a 
Frenchman's  working  day. 

"  The  only  hope  of  preventing  the  proletaire  from 
propagating  his  kind  is  by  compelling  his  children 
to   go   to  school.     But   not   only  must   the  young 
*  E.  C.  Wines,  D.D.,  On  State  of  Prisons,  &c.t  in  Europe,  p.  83. 
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proletaire  be  kept  at  school  up  to  the  age  of  thirteen, 
or  until  he  can  pass  a  certain  standard ;  care  must 
be  taken  to  give  him  the  right  training  at  school. 
In  addition  to  the  ordinary  three  R's  and  some 
elementary  drawing,  the  essentials  for  him  are 
military  drill  and  the  use  of  tools  in  a  workshop. 
All  the  children  in  every  elementary  school  should 
be  taught  military  drill,  as  much  to  form  them  in 
habits  of  prompt  obedience  as  for  the  sake  of  their 
physical  health.  We  do  not  mean  merely  prompt 
obedience  to  the  drill-master's  word  of  command. 
That  has  its  value  too.  It  is  of  importance  to  beget 
in  the  young  of  all  classes  the  habit  of  instant 
compliance  when  duty  requires  it.  But  there  is  a 
drill-master  within  the  brain  of  every  one,  whom  it 
much  imports  us  to  respect  with  promptitude.  The 
very  limbs  are  apt  to  be  remiss  in  answering  the 
orders  of  the  will.  One  cannot  fail  to  note  the 
active  business-like  movements  of  a  soldier,  so 
different  from  the  stiff-jointed,  sluggish  gait  of  a 
rustic.  The  transformation  which  John  Ploughboy 
undergoes  in  the  course  of  learning  the  goose  step 
is  quite  comical.  He  becomes  hardly  recognisable 
in  the  smart  recruit  after  six  weeks'  training ;  and 
a  year's  soldiering  will  improve  a  man's  bearing  for 
life.  If  results  so  good  are  obtained  in  young  men 
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who  have  reached  their  full  growth,  there  is  justi 
fication  for  expecting  still  better  results  when 
military  drill  is  made  a  serious  part  of  daily  school 
business  with  children  whose  nervous  and  muscular 
systems  are  growing  and  constantly  forming  new 
co-ordinations.  A  population  which  has  enjoyed 
the  physical  and  mental  benefits  of  sound  military 
drill  in  childhood  will  be  stronger,  more  active,  and 
handsomer  than  those  who  have  had  no  such  train 
ing.  There  is  a  drill-master  within  the  breast,  too, 
who  will  thank  us  for  giving  his  little  recruits  such 
a  training.  The  prompt  response  to  the  drill- 
sergeant's  word  of  command  will  not  only  secure 
more  ready  attention  from  a  boy  to  his  future  master, 
and  a  smarter  gait  in  obedience  to  the  drill-master 
in  his  own  brain ;  it  will  also  help  him  to  rule  and 
co-ordinate  his  impulses  and  wayward  desires  when 
the  time  comes  that  shall  call  for  their  restraint  by 
the  great  drill-master  conscience,  whose  right  it  is 
to  be  his  colonel.  Military  drill  and  singing  should 
form  part  of  the  school  routine  from  the  day  the 
child  of  the  proletaire  enters  school  at  six  years  of 
age  till  the  day  he  leaves  it  at  thirteen.  And  it 
will  form  the  proper  basis  for  the  training  in  the 
workshop,  which  should  be  given  to  all  boys  without 
exception  from  ten  to  thirteen  years  of  age.  It  is 
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deplorable  how  much  a  man  loses,  and  even  suffers 
in  the  way  of  countless  inconveniences,  from  not  being 
trained  to  make  a  deft  use  of  his  hands  in  early 
youth.  There  are  people,  not  far  to  seek,  whose 
fingers  go  as  awkwardly  about  the  tying  of  a  simple 
knot  as  a  raw  recruit  performs  the  goose  step.  One 
would  suppose  there  was  no  communication  between 
their  brain  and  the  muscles  of  their  hands.  A 
black  fellow  of  Australia,  from  being  early  neces 
sitated  to  pick  his  living  out  of  decayed  tree  trunks, 
will  show  a  deftness  of  hand  that  would  often  put 
to  shame  a  civilised  Englishman.  Proper  training 
in  a  workshop  in  the  use  of  a  considerable  variety  of 
tools  would  make  the  fingers  the  nimble  servants  of 
their  owner,  which  nature  intended  them  to  be ;  and 
would  give  us  apt  apprentices  for  the  different 
trades. 

"  Now  just  as  we  have  seen  that  military  drill  and 
training  in  the  workshop  should  be  complementary 
to  each  other  in  the  elementary  school,  it  is  doubtful 
if  a  good  programme  for  the  proletaire  past  the 
age  of  thirteen  can  be  drawn  up  without  keeping 
military  discipline  and  technical  education  in  con 
junction.  Perhaps  it  is  fortunate  that  it  is  so,  when 
our  highest  military  authorities  are  more  than  hint 
ing  at  the  expediency  of  adopting  the  conscription 
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in  England.  It  would  be  a  shock  to  English  feeling 
to  decree  at  once  that  all  young  men,  say  from 
twenty  to  twenty-three,  shall  be  liable  to  serve  in 
the  army.  It  is  a  question  if  there  exists  any 
necessity  for  such  a  violent  change.  It  would 
certainly  be  a  serious  disturbance  of  the  business 
arrangements  of  the  country.  But  it  would  not 
affect  the  business  of  the  country  otherwise  than 
beneficially  to  introduce  a  modified  conscription  in 
the  case  of  the  young  proletaire.  Society  has  a  right 
to  expect  that  the  young  proletaire,  within  a  reason 
able  time,  say  twelve  months,  after  leaving  school  at 
thirteen  years  of  age,  where  he  will  most  likely  have 
been  taught  at  the  public  expense,  shall  be  engaged 
in  some  useful  employment.  If  from  any  cause, 
personal  or  other,  he  is  not  so  employed  within 
twelve  months  after  leaving  school,  it  would  be  for 
the  good  of  all  parties  that  he  should  be  made  to 
serve  in  a  cadet  force  until  he  is  seventeen  years  of 
age.  Subject  to  the  convenience  of  the  time,  he 
might  be  allowed  a  choice  between  the  army  and 
navy.  The  period  of  life  from  fourteen  to  seventeen 
years  of  age  is  perhaps  the  most  suitable  of  any  for 
a  naval  or  military  training.  The  growing  lad  has 
not  yet  lost  the  plasticity  of  childhood.  He  is  strong 
enough  to  bear  all  the  burden  of  naval  or  military 
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drill.  He  is  at  the  very  stage  of  physical  develop 
ment  to  profit  most  by  them  in  his  own  person,  and 
to  form  those  habits  of  military  precision  which 
would  make  him  an  efficient  soldier  or  sailor  if  the 
country  required  his  services  in  manhood,  and  an 
active  and  useful  civilian  if  it  did  not.  And  far  more 
than  that,  how  much  might  be  expected  in  the  way  of 
moral  reform  by  gathering  into  disciplined  battalions 
the  youthful  idlers  who  at  present  are  only  serving 
an  apprenticeship  in  crime  on  the  streets  of  London 
and  our  other  great  cities  ?  The  difficulty  of  keeping 
observation  of  that  class  of  lads  should  not  be  very 
great.  At  the  time  they  leave  school  their  places  of 
abode  will  be  known  to  the  schoolmaster  and  the 
compulsory  officer.  A  small  staff  of  officials  similar 
to  the  compulsory  officers  of  School  Boards  would 
suffice  to  keep  an  eye  upon  the  youths ;  and  any  one 
who  could  not  show  such  an  official  a  certificate 
properly  authenticated  by  a  magistrate  that  he  was 
in  regular  useful  employment,  would  be  reported  to 
the  proper  authority  for  conscription. 

"  Whether  conscripts  should  in  all  cases  serve  the 
full  three  years  in  the  cadet  force,  or  should  in 
certain  contingencies  be  allowed  to  leave  it  for 
ordinary  employment,  might  be  left  an  open  question 
in  the  first  instance.  Not  much  difficulty  need  be 
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anticipated  from  the  reluctance  of  youths  in  poor 
homes  who  cannot  get  employment  to  enter  the 
cadet  force.  The  class  who  would  prefer  to  be 
loafers  on  the  street  without  any  occupation  would 
be  much  reduced  by  the  previous  training  in  school. 
And  the  conscription  might  be  invested  with  such  a 
character  as  to  make  it  even  an  attraction  to  young 
lads.  There  would  be  no  necessity,  after  the  military 
drill  of  school,  to  make  them  devote  their  whole 
time  in  the  cadet  force  to  military  duties.  In  all 
respects  it  would  be  wise  to  conjoin  with  military 
and  naval  discipline  some  form  of  technical  educa 
tion.  The  conscripts  might  be  half-timers,  giving 
one  half  of  their  working  day  to  their  naval  or 
military  duties,  and  the  other  half  to  some  branch 
of  technical  instruction.  In  this  way  an  apprentice 
ship  to  a  trade,  with  far  more  effective  supervision 
and  training  than  is  got  at  present  in  the  workshop, 
might  be  associated  with  military  service.  Different 
regiments,  battalions,  or  companies  might  be  asso 
ciated  with  distinct  branches  of  technical  instruc 
tion  and  distinct  trades.  If  during  the  first  year 
of  service  the  conscript's  working  day  was  equally 
divided  between  military  or  naval  duty  and  technical 
instruction,  during  the  other  two  years  he  might 
give  a  gradually  decreasing  portion  of  his  day  to 
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drill  and  the  rest  to  a  trade,  with  attendance  on  two 
evenings  weekly  at  classes  for  more  advanced 
technical  instruction.  Although  the  public  should 
have  to  bear  the  expense,  or  most  of  it,  of  the  drill 
and  technical  instruction,  it  is  not  impossible  that 
arrangements  might  be  made  with  firms  to  take  the 
lads  into  their  workshops  as  half  to  three-quarter 
timers  during  their  last  two  years  of  service.  In 
this  way  the  youths  would  be  able  partly  to  defray 
the  expense  of  their  training,  and  be  led  to  cherish 
a  spirit  of  independence.  Even  if  the  whole  burden 
of  the  support  of  the  conscript  army  should  rest  on 
the  shoulders  of  the  public  Treasury,  it  would  not 
be  great  compared  with  the  sums  expended  directly 
and  indirectly  by  Continental  Governments  on  their 
armies ;  while  the  training  thus  given  to  the  young 
proletaire,  who,  without  it,  will  certainly  in  numerous 
cases  become  a  life-long  pest  to  society,  would  send 
into  the  industrial  ranks  journeymen  who  would  be 
none  the  less  efficient  workmen  and  citizens  for  their 
naval  and  military  drill,  and  would  provide  a  class 
from  which  the  Government  could  draw,  at  need, 
ready-made  soldiers,  with  a  thorough  training  in  the 
use  of  tools  that  would  be  of  inestimable  service  in 
a  campaign." 

"  Mr  Henry  George,  when  he  visited  some  of  the 
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high  tenements  in  the  poor  localities  of  Edinburgh, 
was  scandalised  at  the  fact  that  they  had  no  '  ele 
vators.'  The  dens  of  the  proletariat  lack  elevators 
in  another  sense  than  Mr  George's.  Medical  men 
say  that  the  infection  of  fevers  will  cling  for  years 
to  the  walls  of  an  hospital.  The  infection  of  de 
gradation  clings  to  the  very  stone  and  lime  of  the 
proletariat  lairs.  Massed  together  as  these  poor 
people  are  in  narrow,  dirty  streets  and  filthy  stairs, 
malodorous  with  the  ingrained  physical  and  moral 
pollutions  of  a  century  or  more,  how  can  they 
become  pure  in  body  or  mind  ?  They  must  be 
removed  from  their  plague-stricken  abodes  and 
planted  in  wholesome  contiguity  with  country  life. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  imperative  demands  of  the 
century  to  restore  a  closer  relationship  between 
town  and  country,  both  in  the  interest  of  town 
populations  and  their  industries  and  in  that  of 
agriculture.  Farmers  and  their  dependants  will 
never  thrive  on  the  old  methods.  Intensive  culture 
has  become  a  necessity.  But  it  requires  the  proxi 
mity  of  a  market.  Three  or  four  densely  crowded 
cities  far  distant  from  each  other,  and  the  interven 
ing  spaces  sparsely  peopled  by  a  few  farmers  and 
cottars,  is  a  state  of  things  as  ruinous  to  farmers 
nowadays  as  it  is  detrimental  to  the  physical  and 
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moral  health  of  the  bulk  of  the  nation.  On  the 
other  hand,  that  the  culture  of  the  soil  can  be  made 
a  remunerative  occupation  when  a  market  is  within 
convenient  reach  has  been  amply  proved  by  experi 
ence." 

"  There  is  a  double  movement  going  on  at  present 
in  agriculture,  the  two  sides  of  which  present  a 
striking  contrast  to  each  other.  In  the  Midland 
districts  of  England,  for  example,  whole  tracts  of 
country,  which  once  in  autumn  used  to  be  covered 
with  golden  crops,  are  now  laid  down  in  pasture. 
Every  year,  as  imported  grain  goes  down  in  price, 
the  farmer  finds  it  to  be  his  interest  to  sow  less 
wheat ;  and  with  the  change  in  the  mode  of  farming 
there  is  simultaneously  taking  place  a  migration  of 
our  rural  population  into  the  great  centres  of 
industry.  But  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  these 
great  centres,  and  especially  around  Paris  and 
London,  the  reverse  of  this  is  taking  place.  The 
market  gardeners,  without  much  guidance  appar 
ently  from  scientific  men,  and  mainly  by  applying 
common-sense  and  extraordinary  industry  to  meet 
the  difficulties  of  their  situation,  are,  in  restricted 
areas,  achieving  results  which  Liebig  never  dreamed 
of,  and  which,  in  matter-of-fact  statements,  read  more 
like  a  fairy  tale  than  sober  reality,  A  certain  M. 
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Ponce,  whose  experience  has  enabled  him  to  write  a 
book  on  the  culture  marcdchere,  manages  so  well 
his  marais  of  2T70-  acres,  on  which  and  a  steam- 
engine  for  watering  purposes  he  has  laid  out  a 
capital  of  £1136,  that,  with  the  labour  of  eight 
persons,  himself  included,  he  makes  a  gross  income 
estimated  at  £800,  of  which  £100  goes  for  rent 
and  taxes,  and  £570  for  working  expenses.  Con 
clusive  proof  of  the  success  of  the  Paris  market 
gardeners  is  afforded  by  the  fact  that  they  pay  rent, 
on  the  average,  of  £32  per  acre,  and  that  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Paris  5000  persons  are  employed 
in  the  cultivation  of  2125  acres ;  and  they  are  able, 
besides  supply  ing  the  whole  of  Paris  with  vegetables, 
to  send  a  large  surplus  to  London.  M.  Lemaitre,  at 
Asnieres,  from  half  an  acre  of  soil  which  he  has 
covered  with  a  glass  roof,  arid  heats  at  the  cost  of 
one  ton  of  coal  a  day,  crops  for  ten  months  of  the 
year  from  1000  to  1200  big  bundles  of  asparagus 
daily,  which  bring,  on  the  average,  7Jd.  to  8d.  each 
in  the  market ;  a  yield  which,  according  to  the 
Revue  Horticole,  could  not  be  got  from  less  than 
sixty  acres  in  the  open  air.  Thus  by  skill  and 
industry  the  productiveness  of  the  soil  is  increased 
a  hundred  and  twenty-fold. 

"  The  secret  of  such  marvellous  success  is  in  pro- 
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viding  a  nutritive  and  porous  soil,  which  industry, 
even  when  unaided  by  science,  has  proved  that  it 
can  do  on  the  most  barren  basis,  and  in  keeping  the 
plants  in  a  warm  soil  and  atmosphere  during  the 
early  stages  of  their  growth.  How  this  is  done  may 
be  seen  in  the  market  gardens  around  London,  which 
are  dotted  over  with  glass  bells  protecting  the  young 
plants.  By  such  devices  the  market  gardener  takes 
from  six  to  twelve  crops  a  year  from  the  same  piece 
of  ground.  Those  who,  from  practical  experience  of 
the  system,  are  best  able  to  judge,  maintain  that,  by 
the  use  of  methods  of  culture  the  success  of  which 
has  been  proved,  the  departments  of  the  Seine  and 
Seine  et  Oise,  covering  an  area  of  3250  square  miles, 
could  supply  their  3,500,000  inhabitants  with  all  the 
animal  and  vegetable  food  they  require.  It  is  not 
the  market  gardeners  only  who  have  scored  a  notable 
success.  Instances  are  given  of  farmers  who,  by 
improved  methods,  are  able  to  feed  one,  two,  and 
even  four  head  of  horned  cattle  per  acre  ;  whereas 
until  recent  years  in  this  country  three  acres  have 
been  needed  for  the  keep  of  one.  From  another 
quarter  some  rays  of  comfort  come.  It  has  been 
thought  to  be  hopeless  for  home  growers  to  maintain 
their  ground  against  the  overwhelming  supplies  from 
the  prolific  soil  of  the  West.  But  Schaffle,  one  of 
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the  most  eminent  German  economists,  proved  some 
time  ago,  in  the  Zeitschrift  fur  die  Gesammte 
Stadtswissenschaft,  that  the  supposed  great  fertility 
of  the  soil  from  which  our  imported  supplies  of 
wheat  so  largely  come  is  a  delusion  ;  and  his  views 
are  confirmed  by  subsequent  official  reports.  The 
great  wheat-growing  tracts  of  the  West  have  often 
less  natural  fertility  than  the  average  of  European 
soils,  and  the  great  mass  of  live  stock  in  the  States 
is  stable-fed  in  the  same  way  as  in  Europe.  The 
American  Railway  Companies  will  in  time  tire  of 
transporting  wheat  to  the  eastern  sea-board  at  a  loss 
as  they  have  been  doing.  The  mushroom  growth  of 
towns,  which  springs  up  in  the  fresh  footsteps  of  the 
agricultural  pioneer,  will  speedily  give  the  western 
farmers  a  market  close  at  hand,  and  help  them, 
perhaps,  to  free  themselves  from  the  grasp  of  the 
money-lenders,  on  whose  tender  mercies  they  now, 
like  the  Irish  tenants,  so  largely  depend.  With 
proper  technical  training  for  our  artisans  and  farm 
labourers  as  a  stepping-stone  to  the  adoption  of  a 
more  efficient  and  economical  organisation  of  farm 
culture,  and  with  the  reforms  which  all  desire  in  our 
system  of  land  tenure,  there  will  open  up  a  brighter 
future  for  British  agriculturists  as  well  as  for  the 
rest  of  the  community. 
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"It  may  be  that  even  now  we  are  at  the  birth 
hour  of  a  new  and  prosperous  epoch,  if  society  is 
allowed  to  develop  in  a  natural  way,  unhampered  by 
the  meddlesome  tinkering  of  purblind  politicians. 
A  necessary  foundation  is  being  laid  for  a  great 
superstructure  of  improvement.  The  Local  Govern 
ment  Act  will,  as  soon  as  it  comes  fairly  into 
operation,  give  the  start  to  a  long  series  of  reforms. 
Among  the  first  of  these  will  be  a  measure  of  land 
reform,  which  will  afford  facilities  for  our  teeming 
city  populations  gradually  to  spread  over  the  rural 
districts  in  fertilising  streams.  Active  brains  and 
diligent  hands  are  the  great  fertilising  agents.  The 
modes  of  culture  already  so  successfully  employed 
by  the  Paris  maraichers  and  the  market  gardeners 
around  London  will  widen  their  area.  Farmers 
generally  will  be  forced  by  necessity  and  encouraged 
by  example  to  adopt  the  same  or  similar  methods. 
Other  countries  will  not  long  continue  to  give  us  so 
much  food  as  they  do  now.  America  will  at  no 
distant  time  need  all  she  can  grow  to  supply  the 
wants  of  her  own  people.  The  natural  interdepend 
ence  of  agriculture  and  manufactures  unites  with  the 
enterprise  of  her  citizens  in  hastening  the  growth 
of  towns  in  the  Far  West.  Even  India,  which  is 
entering  the  field  as  a  great  wheat-growing  region, 
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may,  sooner  than  is  at  present  credible  to  us,  with 
growing  intelligence  and  national  spirit,  attain  to  a 
higher  standard  of  living  under  the  fostering  in 
fluence  of  liberal  institutions.  The  three  acres  and 
a  cow,  which  provoked  ridicule  when  regarded  as  a 
mere  bribe  to  the  new  electors,  will  be  found  to  be 
the  salvation  of  our  fundamental  industry.  Fortun 
ately,  the  achievements  of  the  Paris  marcdchers 
show  how  much  can  be  done  in  a  diminutive  space ; 
and,  looking  at  the  rents  they  can  afford  to  pay,  no 
class  will  more  heartily  welcome  the  change  than 
landowners.  In  obedience  to  the  behest  of  sanitary 
necessity  and  to  the  still  more  effectual  stimulus  of 
economic  considerations,  industries  which  now  are 
massed  together  in  crowds  will  be  transplanted  to 
open  spaces.  In  districts  more  remote  from  the 
large  cities,  farmers  will  not  be  deterred  as  now  by 
the  want  of  a  market  from  following  in  the  wake  of 
the  industrious  maraichers  and  adopting  intensive 
culture.  City  industries  will  join  hands  with  those 
of  the  country,  and  both  will  profit  by  the  reunion. 
Industrial  reformers  look  forward  with  hope  to  a 
time  when,  by  land  reform  and  other  improvements, 
the  pressure  of  life  in  the  great  centres  will  be 
eased,  and  the  stunted  operative  derive  health,  and 
energy,  and  quickened  intellect  from  agreeable 
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pursuits  after  his  daily  toil.  Industrial  progress 
will  be  hastened,  and  English  robustness  restored, 
by  increasing  the  workman's  efficiency  through 
general  culture  of  his  mind  arid  better  technical 
training,  and  by  brightening  his  life  and  adding 
to  his  comforts  through  more  general  intertwining 
of  town  and  country  occupations.  All  this  will 
come  in  due  time  if  our  working  men,  with  whom 
the  future  so  largely  lies,  will  wait  on  the  slow,  it 
may  be,  but  sure  fruits  of  development,  and  stay 
their  hand  from  rash  and  disastrous  revolutionary 
schemes.  The  programme  that  has  been  sketched 
is  not  the  monopoly  of  Socialists  or  extreme  poli 
ticians.  It  represents  the  desire,  if  not  the  confident 
hope,  of  men  of  all  shades  of  politics.  We  are  all  of 
one  mind  as  to  the  end  to  be  aimed  at — the  radical 
improvement  of  the  condition  of  the  people.  But 
some  are  in  such  hot  haste  about  it  that  if  the 
nation  followed  their  advice  it  would  trip  in  its 
hurry,  and  be  later  in  reaching  the  goal  than  if 
it  went  at  a  more  reasonable  pace.  The  political 
leaders  who  are  so  assiduously  courting  the  favour 
of  the  democracy  are  doing  their  best,  unwittingly 
it  may  be,  to  divert  the  attention  of  the  nation  from 
the  true  line  of  progress.  Meanwhile,  the  smaller 
men  go  on  mocking  their  constituents  with  apples 
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of  Sodom,  and,  in  the  biting  air  of  controversy,  the 
blossom  of  a  better  fruit  may  be  in  danger  of 
perishing.  If  we  continue  the  present  game  of 
angry  political  contention,  and  leave  it  to  the 
disruptive  forces  which  are  so  ominously  gathering 
strength  within  the  great  cities  to  scatter  their 
populations  over  the  country,  the  revolution  which 
not  a  few  thinking  men  tell  us  they  can  discern 
forming  in  a  dark,  threatening  cloud  on  the  horizon 
of  the  future,  may  be  upon  us  before  we  are  aware. 

"  Is  there  no  way,  safe  and  natural,  of  hastening 
the  growth  of  moderate-sized  industrial  towns  and 
villages  in  suitable  situations  ?  I  think  there  is,  and 
that  it  may  be  found  in  connection  with  the  scheme 
of  a  conscript  army  of  youthful  proletarians  which 
has  been  suggested.  The  strange  story  of  how  Borne 
was  peopled  by  the  proletariat  of  Latium  may  be 
repeated  in  the  experience  of  modern  England.  The 
regiments  of  our  conscript  army  must  have  a  local 
habitation.  There  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  Govern 
ment  from  fixing  upon  particular  sites  adapted  for 
special  kinds  of  production  and  cognate  technical 
instruction,  and  making  such  the  depot  of  a  conscript 
regiment  or  brigade.  In  this  way  labour,  trained 
and  disciplined,  will  be  offered  as  an  inducement  for 
capitalists  to  plant  industries  around  the  depots ; 
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and  the  old  tale  of  how  the  village  grew  out  of  the 
smithy  may  be  repeated  on  a  grander  scale  becoming 
the  big  operations  of  this  nineteenth  century.  I  am 
not  so  Utopian  as  to  suppose  that  great  industries 
will  be  transplanted  at  a  word  from  city  to  country. 
The  giant  factory,  with  its  equipment  of  expensive 
machinery,  cannot  be  put  on  wheels  like  a  Yankee 
dwelling-house  and  conveyed  hither  and  thither  at 
the  will  of  the  owner.  But  there  is  much  miscon 
ception  about  the  extent  to  which  the  great  factory 
has  displaced  more  primitive  forms  of  industry  even 
in  England.  An  estimate  has  been  made  of  the 
relative  proportion  of  the  great  industries  and 
the  petty  trades  in  the  principal  countries  of  Europe, 
and  it  is  like  a  revelation  to  learn  how  great  is  the 
vitality  of  petty  trades  and  domestic  industries  even 
in  face  of  the  competition  of  the  great  factories  in 
our  own  country.  Probably  as  many  persons  are 
employed  at  petty  trades  in  England,  as  are  em 
ployed  in  the  great  factories.  The  Sheffield  cutlery, 
for  instance,  is  mostly  made  by  hand.  The  rule 
there  is  to  have  small  workshops  in  which  the  work 
men  own  their  comparatively  simple  machinery ; 
and  so  strong  is  the  aversion  to  large  concerns  that 
the  men  content  themselves  with  smaller  earnings 
than  they  could  gain  in  the  '  houses. '  In  many 
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parts  of  the  woollen  districts  of  Yorkshire  the  great 
houses  are  mere  depots  into  which  the  products  of 
the  small  workshop  and  the  cottage  are  brought 
for  sale.  Often  the  factories  prepare  the  raw 
material,  which  is  afterwards  spun  in  the  workmen's 
dwellings,  and  returned  to  the  factories  for  finishing. 
Fancy  articles,  supposed  to  be  direct  from  Switzer 
land,  are  often  made  within  ten  miles  of  the  place 
of  sale.  In  France,  still  more  in  Germany,  and 
most  of  all  perhaps  in  Russia,  these  petty  industries 
are  carried  on  to  a  marvellous  extent,  and  are  in 
most  cases  closely  associated  with  agriculture.  But 
there  is  a  striking  contrast  between  the  location  of 
the  small  industries  in  this  country  and  on  the  Con 
tinent.  Here  they  mostly  cluster  in  and  around  the 
great  towns.  On  the  Continent  they  are  scattered 
through  the  rural  villages.  Our  countrymen  who 
are  engaged  in  them  have  not  the  same  relief  from 
monotonous  occupation  which  the  continental  petty 
industrial  enjoys  in  the  culture  of  his  little  plot  of 
ground. 

"  The  existence  in  such  numbers  of  small  manu 
facturing  concerns  is  an  encouragement  to  hope  that 
little  difficulty  would  be  met  in  fostering  industries 
around  the  depots  of  the  conscript  army.  Small 
workshops,  in  which  only  a  few  hands  would  be 
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employed,  would  grow  up  like  mushrooms  where  the 
cheap  and  well- trained  labour  of  the  conscripts  was 
to  be  had.  The  same  cause  which  had  drawn  the 
petty  trades  into  the  cities,  the  proximity  of  cheap 
labour,  would  operate  to  distribute  them  among  the 
depots.  In  such  establishments  the  young  conscripts 
would  get  the  best  training  for  their  various  occupa 
tions.  Coming  with  dexterous  hands  and  habits  of 
cheerful  obedience  from  the  tool-shops  and  drill  of 
the  elementary  school,  to  be  further  strengthened 
and  disciplined  by  drill  and  technically  trained  in 
the  depot,  they  would  be  to  the  petty  industrial 
apprentices  worth  his  trouble.  Moreover,  it  is  well 
known  that  in  such  moderate-sized  shops  there  is 
the  readiest  adaptation  of  methods  and  invention  of 
new  appliances  to  meet  the  ever-varying  demands  of 
fashion.  In  them,  therefore,  in  conjunction  with 
the  technical  school,  the  young  proletaire  would  have 
the  best  chance  of  developing  that  intelligent  mode 
of  working  and  that  inventive  faculty  which  are  so 
much  sought  after  both  for  quickening  the  trade  of 
the  country  and  for  brightening  the  life  of  the  people. 
A  start  would  thus  be  given  to  the  formation  of 
industrial  villages  and  towns  in  suitable  localities  at 
the  farmer's  gate,  and  to  the  union  of  industry  and 
agriculture  on  the  lines  of  Mr  Chamberlain's  plan. 
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In  thus  solving  the  problem  of  how  to  prevent  the 
proletaire  from  propagating  his  kind,  we  may  succeed 
in  providing  the  nucleus  of  a  highly-trained  army, 
efficient  in  more  respects  than  in  '  forming  fours ' 
and  handling  a  bayonet ;  in  breathing  into  our 
general  population  that  spirit  of  disciplined  intelli 
gence  which  Carlyle  longed  to  see,  and  which  has 
done  such  great  things  for  Germany ;  in  ventilating 
the  close  and  stifling  moral  atmosphere  of  our  cities; 
in  finding  a  function  for  the  despairing  farmer ;  and 
in  making  our  country  a  merrier  land  than  ever  she 
was,  because  her  good  spirits  will  arise  from  a 
conscious  solidarity  of  all  interests  and  of  all  classes 
of  the  people.  This  it  is  possible  for  Great  Britain 
to  accomplish  without  any  such  break  with  her 
historic  past  as  has  plunged  France  into  a  quagmire, 
if  the  people  will  only  listen  to  the  counsels  of  those 
who  have  the  real  interests  of  the  nation  at  heart, 
and  will  close  their  ears  to  the  words  of  adventurers, 
who  ignorantly  believe  in  the  omnipotence  of  Acts 
of  Parliament,  or  who  unscrupulously  gull  the  con 
stituencies  for  purposes  of  personal  ambition.  Of 
course  all  this — the  forcing  of  the  proletaire's 
children  into  school,  the  proper  teaching  and  train 
ing  of  them  there,  the  subsequent  supervision  of 
them,  the  organisation  and  maintenance  of  a 
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conscript  cadet  army  in  which  technical  instruction 
and  useful  productive  work  shall  be  conjoined  with 
military  or  naval  drill — cannot  be  the  work  of  a  day, 
or  be  accomplished  without  vigorous  effort.  But  we 
have  the  choice  before  us  of  bestirring  ourselves  to 
make  such  an  effort — which  would  help  the  solution 
of  more  than  one  knotty  problem — or  of  going  tobog 
ganing  down  to  social  perdition.  It  is  not  by 
eloquent  preaching  and  active  printing,  with  cobweb- 
spinning  of  social  theories,  that  the  question  of  the 
hour,  put  to  us  in  such  peremptory  terms,  will  be 
answered ;  but  only  by  accurately  diagnosing  and 
boldly  and  skilfully  treating  the  case,  without  much 
concern  about  the  cost  when  life  is  at  stake.  If  the 
duty  is  neglected,  what  sort  of  a  bill  shall  we  or  our 
children  have  to  pay  for  a  social  revolution  ? " 


CHAPTER   V. 
THE  MORAL  PIONEER. 

STATE  action  can  only  deal  with  the  proletariat 
according  to  the  principle  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
weak  to  yield  to  the  strong.  In  a  deep  sense  any 
right  exercise  of  the  power  of  the  State  to  improve 
the  proletaire  is  ministration.  But  it  is  imperfect, 
because  it  cannot  have  the  quickening  power  of  in 
carnation  through  sympathy.  The  Social  Union  of 
Edinburgh,  which  has  been  in  existence  for  four 
years,  is  a  good  instance  of  what  men  and  women, 
entering  by  sympathy  into  vital  relation  with  the 
proletariat,  can  do  beyond  the  power  of  the  State  to 
improve  the  condition  of  the  most  necessitous,  or  of 
those  bordering  on  that  condition.  "  The  aim  of  the 
Edinburgh  Social  Union,"  it  is  said  in  their  Report, 
"  is  to  bring  together  all  those  who  feel  that  the 
misery  of  the  poor  arises  in  large  measure  from  the 
want  of  sympathy  and  fellowship  between  different 
classes,  and  that  all  charitable  effort  which  seeks  to 

remedy  this  evil  should  apply  those  methods  which 
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economic  science  suggests  as  tending  most  perma 
nently  to  the  mental  and  moral  development  of  the 
community.  The  members  of  this  Society  believe 
that  the  immediate  question  to  face  is  how  to  make 
the  best  of  present  conditions — how  to  raise  the 
standard  of  comfort  without  waiting  for  the  operation 
of  legislative  changes.  They  recognise,  moreover, 
the  chief  material  hindrances  to  the  well-being  of  the 
poor  in  the  unwholesomeness  and  discomfort  of  their 
homes  and  the  lack  of  healthy  enjoyments ;  and  they 
propose  to  begin  their  crusade  against  intemperance 
and  other  such  evils  by  providing  opportunities  for 
higher  tastes  and  pleasures."  Just  a  word  of  criti 
cism  of  this  excellent  manifesto  to  begin  with. 
Whereas  the  Social  Unionists  find  the  misery  of  the 
poor  to  arise  largely  from  the  want  of  sympathy  and 
fellowship  between  different  classes,  the  existence  of 
their  own  Union  is  a  good  practical  refutation  of 
this  position.  On  glancing  over  the  list  of  resident 
members  in  1888,  and  the  names  of  the  General 
Committee  for  1888-89,  I  find  a  Mr  representation 
of  all  influential  classes  in  the  city.  On  the  General 
Committee  there  are  six  prominent  clergymen. 
There  are  devoted  ladies  not  a  few.  There  are  dis 
tinguished  professors  of  the  university,  and  names 
of  note  in  the  medical  and  the  teaching  professions. 
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The  magistracy  also  is  represented.*  Such  being  the 
case,  if  it  be  true  that  in  the  past  the  misery  of  the 
poor  has  largely  arisen  from  the  want  of  sympathy 
and  fellowship  between  different  classes,  the  existence 
and  the  good  work  of  the  Social  Union  and  other 
organisations  encourage  the  hope  that  the  misery  of 
the  poor  is  in  fair  prospect,  in  its  darker  aspects  at 
least,  of  becoming  a  memory.  The  Social  Unionists 
have  bravely  started  their  crusade  without  waiting 
for  the  operation  of  legislative  changes.  It  is  well 
that  they  have  done  so ;  for  they  are  doing  what  no 
legislative  changes  could  ever  effect.  Our  Social 
Unionists  have  almost  with  a  glance  of  genius  pene 
trated  to  the  root  of  social  ills,  and  have  found  it  to 
be  want  of  sympathy  and  fellowship.  But  no  Act  of 
Parliament  can  meet  that  want.  Let  Social  Union 
ists  ever}rwhere  ply  their  work  with  energy  and 
devotion,  and  they  will  wait  a  long  time  for  sensa 
tional  legislative  changes,  for  none  will  be  needed. 

The  work  that  has  been  and  is  being  done  by  the 
Social  Union  of  Edinburgh  is  of  the  best  kind,  and 
affords  proof  that  some  genius  for  social  reform  and 
the  spread  of  refinement  is  at  the  heart  of  its 
counsels.  That  work  is  classified  in  the  Report 
under  the  headings  of  Housing,  Decoration,  Indus- 
*  AVhy  are  there  not  some  representative  working  men  ? 
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trial  Art  Classes,  Recreative  Evening  Classes  and 
Entertainments,  and  Window  Gardening.  In  the 
Housing  Department,  the  Union  takes  entire  charge 
of  property  which  is  bought  in  the  name  of  the 
owner,  who  has  all  the  risk,  after  certain  proper 
precautions  have  been  used.  Out  of  the  rents 
received  all  necessary  repairs  and  working  expenses 
are  first  paid ;  then  5  per  cent,  interest  is  allowed 
on  the  owners'  capital ;  and  any  surplus  is  used  to 
improve  the  property.  The  rents  are  collected 
weekly  by  ladies  and  gentlemen,  members  of  the 
Union,  who  do  this  work  as  a  means  of  getting 
into  friendly  relations  with  the  tenants.  The  in 
vestment  is  a  safe  one  for  the  capitalist,  as  payment 
of  rent  is  strictly  enforced,  in  order  that  the  thrifty 
may  not  be  made  to  suffer  for  the  thriftless.  Im 
provements  are  made  only  out  of  the  surplus  revenue, 
as  the  tenants  show  that  they  can  appreciate  them ; 
and  this  appreciation  is  tested  and  fostered  by  the 
tenants  themselves  being  employed,  as  far  as  possible, 
in  carrying  out  the  work  of  improvement.  All  that 
is  done  in  this  department  is  with  the  aim  of  better 
ing  the  condition  of  the  poor,  not  by  lowering  their 
expenditure,  but  by  raising  their  standard  of  comfort. 
In  each  property  a  room  is  set  apart  for  the  collectors 
to  meet,  and  for  a  library  or  any  small  classes  or 
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entertainments  for  the  tenants.  Of  course,  oppor 
tunities  are  found  for  improving  the  tenants  in  ways 
which  the  surplus  revenues  from  the  properties 
could  not  meet ;  but  it  is  perfectly  certain  that 
contributions  passing  through  such  channels  for 
such  objects  can  do  nothing  but  good.  The  Decora 
tion  Department  is  under  the  competent  headship 
of  Professor  Geddes,  to  whose  great  ability  and 
remarkable  zeal  the  Union  owes  much  of  its  success. 
Under  the  auspices  of  the  Union,  two  artists,  each 
with  the  assistance  of  two  pupils,  are  engaged  upon 
two  series  of  large  colour  panels  for  wards  of  the 
Royal  Infirmary,  and  other  artists  are  offering  their 
services.  For  the  decoration  of  the  hall  of  the 
Chalmers'  Institute,  Fountainbridge,  a  most  appro 
priate  series  of  nine  large  landscapes  in  oil  of  scenes 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Edinburgh,  at  different 
phases  of  the  day  as  they  are  seen  by  educated  eyes, 
with  other  suitable  details,  is  nearing  completion. 
A  Girls'  Club  and  Kindergarten  meeting  in  the  High 
Street  has  been  furnished  with  some  engravings  and 
coloured  pictures.  Under  the  stimulus  of  Professor 
Geddes's  zeal,  a  University  Hall  in  Mound  Place,  an 
economical  home  for  students,  has  been  repaired, 
altered,  and  decorated  without  expense  to  the 
Society.  There  are  Industrial  Art  Classes  for 
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wood-carving,  repousse  work,  modelling  in  clay,  and 
beaten-metal  work,  all  ably  conducted,  the  last 
by  Professor  Baldwin  Brown.  For  these  the  fees 
are  fixed  at  a  minimum  to  meet  expenses,  and  it 
is  proposed  to  arrange  for  an  elementary  course  of 
training  suitable  for  intending  teachers.  There  are 
artizan  classes  in  these  subjects  at  different  centres 
of  the  city,  which  are  attended  with  gratifying 
success.  For  window  gardening,  bulbs  and  seeds  arc 
sold  at  wholesale  prices  to  children  at  the  public 
schools.  Flower-shows  and  competitions  in  the 
schools  attest  the  success  of  this  part  of  the  under 
taking.  Finally,  through  the  kindness  of  the  School 
Board  in  granting  the  use  of  the  new  Castle  Hill 
school,  the  Union  has  recently  been  able  to 
organise  Recreative  Evening  Classes  for  Girls,  at 
which,  by  insistance  on  regular  and  punctual  attend 
ance,  the  roll  has  been  purged  down  to  the  manag- 
able  number  of  150  of  a  kind  most  likely  to  profit  by 
the  classes.  Needlework,  wood-carving,  biography, 
singing,  letter-writing,  drawing,  musical  drill,  and 
cooking  are  each  under  the  charge  of  a  responsible 
head,  with  assistants  where  help  is  needed.  It  is 
hoped  that  the  work  will  be  extended  later  to  boys,  as 
the  resources  of  the  Union  permit.  This  is  work  worth 
recording,  and  is  deserving  of  all  encouragement. 
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If  the  opinion  is  correct  which  is  expressed  in  the 
recent  Report  of  the    Commission  on  the  working 
of  the  Education  Acts,  we  cannot  flatter  ourselves 
that    the   late   Mr   Forster   and   Lord   Young   put 
an   end  to   our  difficulties.     In   that  Report  it   is 
stated  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  children  who 
have  passed  through  the  elementary  school  in  a  few 
years  lose  the  mental  polish  they  have  received  and 
relapse  into  ignorance.     Proficiency  in  the  sixth  or 
the  ex-sixth  standard,  even  if  the  various  acquisitions 
implied  therein  could  be  stereotyped  on  the  brains 
of  young  Britons,  would  not  give   us  in  any  true 
sense  an  educated  community.     To  live  the  life  of  a 
worthy  citizen  it  is  necessary  to  be  able  to  do  some 
thing  more  than  solve  a  few  problems  in  decimal 
fractions  and   the   square  root,  and   give  correctly 
the   dates   of   some   kings    and    queens,   with    the 
gratuitous  addition  of  the  dimensions  of  Solomon's 
Temple.     But  it  is  still  worse  if  the  decimal  frac 
tions  and  the  square  root,  the  kings  and  queens  with 
their  dates,  the  temple,  and  all  the  other  furnishings 
of  the  youthful  mind,   are   to  take  wing  and    flee 
away,  and  leave  the  mind  of  the  youthful   Briton 
open  for  the  reception  of  inmates  who  prefer  accu 
mulated  dust  and  an  absence  of  furniture.     It  is 
alarming  to  think  how  many  of  our  young  people, 
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despite  the  efforts  of  the  schoolmaster,  exhibit  to 
the  keen  vision  of  tempters  of  souls  the  welcome 
intimation  "  Unfurnished."  Long  will  it  be  till  all 
hearts  and  minds  are  transformed  into  happy  homes 
of  pure  feeling  and  wholesome  activity,  on  which 
there  will  be  no  intimation  to  invite  a  tempter's 
guile.  As  the  problem  has  not  been  solved  in  the 
elementary  school,  what  shall  we  do  with  it  ?  It 
would  not  be  like  Britons  to  give  it  up. 

The  Reading  Circle  is  a  clue  to  the  solution  of 
Post-Forsterite  difficulties.  These  difficulties  mostly 
grow  out  of  the  fact  that  the  training  or  cramming 
in  the  public  schools  fails  to  awaken  any  intellectual 
interest  in  the  pupils.  The  teacher,  worried  by  his 
arduous  and  irritating  duties,  sometimes  too  by  the 
prying  eyes  of  unsympathetic  Board  members  and 
inspectors,  too  often  finds  his  work  a  weariness.  What 
is  so  often  a  distasteful  task  to  him  is  sure  to  become 
so  to  his  pupils.  Nor  is  it  the  case  that  the  large 
contingent  whose  services  are  needed  in  the  elemen 
tary  schools  have  always  the  natural  aptitude  for 
their  delicate  duties  which  is  essential  for  success  in 
the  most  favourable  circumstances.  We  can  always 
obtain  the  services  of  a  skilful  aurist  for  any  delicate 
operation  on  a  child's  ear.  But  we  are  compelled 
often  to  entrust  to  blundering  hands  the  more 
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difficult  operation  of  making  communication  through 
eye  and  ear  between  the  objective  spiritual  world  and 
the  mind  and  heart  of  the  child.  The  consequence 
of  this  is  that  little  more  can  be  done  during  school 
life  than  break  the  clods  and  turn  up  the  soil.  The 
sowing,  the  tending,  and  the  reaping  of  the  harvest 
of  knowledge  must  be  the  duty  as  it  may  be  the  joy 
of  many  succeeding  years.  The  young  mind  does 
not  relish  the  ploughing  it  gets  in  the  elementary 
school.  It  is  hard  to  make  the  raw  clod  image  to 
itself  the  pleasant  crop  it  should  one  day  bear.  So 
when  the  ploughshare  is  no  longer  applied,  it  soddens 
down  again  to  its  virgin  state  of  ignorance.  Any 
attempts  we  have  made  hitherto  to  supplement  the 
elementary  school  by  evening  classes,  &c.,  show  too 
much  of  the  ploughshare  to  commend  themselves  to 
the  young  people.  They  are  always  presented  as  a 
means,  demanding  more  or  less  of  sacrifice,  for  some 
ulterior  end.  Even  if  taken  advantage  of  in  that 
spirit,  the  outcome  of  them  will  just  be  "  another  of 
the  same  "  to  that  of  the  day  school.  We  insist  too 
much  on  treating  the  mass,  the  whole  mass,  and 
nothing  but  the  mass.  If  we  would  remember  that 
a  little  leaven  leaveneth  the  whole  lump,  we  should 
have  better  success.  If  we  would  comply  with  the 
spontaneous  demand  for  nourishment  by  the  more 
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promising  plants,  we  should  have  a  better  crop  over 
the  whole  field.  Our  only  hope  lies  in  singling 
out  a  leaven  that  will  permeate  the  mass — in  finding 
a  germ  with  the  organic  capability  of  growing  up  to 
better  things  in  a  suitable  environment.  Once  that 
is  found  education  ceases  to  be  a  self-denying  process 
for  some  ulterior  good.  It  becomes  the  life-process 
of  the  mind,  the  end  for  itself  of  worthiest  endeavour, 
the  happiness  arid  glory  of  the  man.  That  is  what 
the  reading  circle  has  done  for  many  Americans. 
More  than  bringing  them  together  for  a  charming 
holiday  at  Chautauqua,  it  has  sent  the  leaven  of 
culture  and  refining  pursuits  into  the  somewhat 
sodden  mass  of  daily  business  life. 

Why  should  not  we  do  likewise  ?  The  machinery 
is  very  simple.  A  number  of  well-educated  men 
form  a  committee,  draw  up  a  year's  course  of  read 
ing  in  various  subjects,  and  give  a  list  of  the  books 
recommended  for  study.  The  members  of  the  circle, 
for  a  small  payment,  are  supplied  with  these  lists 
according  to  their  tastes,  accompanied  by  a  few 
hints  for  their  guidance  from  a  specialist,  who 
afterwards  sends  to  the  members  of  his  circle, 
fortnightly  or  monthly  it  may  be,  a  set  of  questions 
by  which  they  may  test  their  acquisitions.  Printed 
lists  of  the  names  and  addresses  of  those  belonging 
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to  a  circle  are  also  distributed,  and  members  of  a 
circle  who  are  within  reach  of  each  other  are  recom 
mended  to  meet  from  time  to  time  for  discussion 
and  mutual  questioning  on  their  studies.  In  this 
simple  way  the  organisation  is  completed.  This 
may  not  be  precisely  the  same  arrangement  as  that 
of  the  Chautauqua  Reading  Circle,  but  it  is  all  that 
is  required  for  the  attainment  of  an  important  end. 
Any  further  examination  of  the  members  than  the 
above-mentioned  self-examination  and  mutual  ex 
amination  need  not  be  insisted  on,  as  the  object  is 
to  encourage  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  for  its  own 
sake.  In  education  we  have  already  too  much 
plucking  up  of  the  plant  to  see  the  progress  of 
growth.  By  their  fruits  we  shall  know  them  when 
the  proper  season  of  harvest  comes.  Naturally 
there  will  be  communication  to  and  fro  among  the 
members,  and  much  valuable  help  may  be  given  in 
an  unobtrusive  way  under  cover  of  an  envelope. 
An  annual  meeting  or  short  series  of  meetings  of 
all  the  members  of  a  circle  might  be  arranged,  at 
which  questions  duly  intimated,  based  upon  the 
studies  of  the  year,  could  be  discussed.  It  would 
speak  of  better  things  than  the  strife  of  politics  to 
see  capitalist  and  workman,  university  professor 
and  village  mechanic,  peer  and  ploughman,  and 
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women  of  every  rank,  met  together  on  a  common 
spiritual  platform,  in  friendly  converse  over  topics 
illuminated  for  them  all  by  their  common  studies 
throughout  the  year.  In  these  practicable  ways 
mutual  help  would  be  given,  pleasant  friendships 
would  be  formed,  and  a  wholesome  spiritual  fermen 
tation  would  be  started  that  in  time  would  give 
useful  aid  in  leavening  the  lump.  The  career  of 
an  epidemic  might  teach  us  a  lesson.  Scarlet  fever 
spreads  more  quickly  than  knowledge.  It  gains  its 
successes  not  by  any  mechanical  aggregation  of  its 
intended  victims.  It  makes  its  insidious  way  by 
contact  of  individual  with  individual.  It  is  by 
contagion  likewise  that  knowledge  and  all  spiritual 
culture  must  spread.  Human  atom,  transformed 
in  its  own  nature,  must  pass  on  to  neighbouring 
atom  the  magnetic  touch  of  the  new  life,  until  all 
the  members  shall  be  fitly  joined  together  in  organic 
unity  of  living  function.  I  venture  to  think  that  a 
telephonic  or  closer  communication  of  this  kind 
between  the  best  minds  of  the  country  in  respect 
of  possession  and  the  best  of  all  classes  in  respect 
of  aspiration,  would  tend  to  produce  a  healthier 
state  of  public  feeling.  An  honourable  addition 
might  here  be  found  to  the  not  very  arduous  duties 
of  university  professors,  of  country  clergymen  at  a 
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loss  for  interesting  occupation,  and  of  many  talented 
ladies  throughout  the  country.  Most  laudable  are 
all  attempts  in  this  and  other  ways  to  break  down 
the  dividing  walls  between  class  and  class,  and  to 
convince  the  best  of  the  working  men  that  there 
are  other  roles  as  worthy  of  their  ambition  as  that 
of  the  village  politician  and  the  stump  orator. 
The  best  of  the  workmen  thus  silently  transformed 
would  each  become  a  centre  of  influence  in  his 
sphere,  and  the  most  efficient  agents  for  mitigating 
the  hard  lot  of  the  helpless  and  unhappy  proletaire 
would  be  found  in  an  adjacent  social  stratum. 

Will  men  of  sense  among  the  working  classes 
recognise  the  true  friends  of  the  people  in  the 
membership  of  agencies  like  these,  or  in  the  gay 
deceivers  who  pay  court  to  them  from  political 
platforms  ?  It  seems  we  are  to  be  the  witnesses  of 
a  new  division  of  labour.  One  class  of  industrials, 
who  find  too  much  favour  with  the  unsophisticated 
voters,  are  more  and  more  expending  all  their 
energies  in  the  wagging  of  their  tongues.  Your 
demagogue  of  the  modern  type  may  be  defined  as 
the  maximum  of  tongue  and  the  minimum  of  sense. 
He  is  a  great  producer,  but  it  is  of  an  intangible 
article,  which  has  an  ephemeral  existence  in  vibra 
tions  of  the  air.  It  is  vain  to  look  to  him  for  any 
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help  in  removing  the  ills  of  society.  They  are  the 
element  in  which  he  lives  and  moves  and  has  his 
being.  A  good  body  of  grievances  is  the  hillock  on 
which  he  can  crow  loudest.  On  the  other  hand 
there  is  a  growing  army  of  persons  whose  beneficent 
energies  find  an  outlet  otherwise  than  by  the  tongue. 
Their  voices  are  never  heard  from  political  plat 
forms,  and  rarely  in  the  heated  discussions  of  Church 
Courts.  But  they  are  silently  at  work,  notwithstand 
ing,  in  numberless  ways,  down  among  the  every-day 
lives  of  the  people.  When,  misled  by  the  noisy 
tongues  of  the  demagogues,  men  are  ready  to  despair 
of  the  future  of  society,  such  reports  as  these  of  the 
Social  Union  and  its  fellows  come  like  reassuring 
voices  to  tell  us  of  the  "  seven  thousand  in  Israel,  all 
the  knees  which  have  not  bowed  unto  Baal."  It  is 
by  the  silent,  modest  operation  of  such  forces  as 
theirs  that  the  strongholds  of  ignorance,  misery, 
and  vice  are  being  surely  undermined.  An  army  of 
intelligent  and  faithful  workers,  with  no  other 
weapons  than  truth  and  sympathy,  and  rapidly 
growing  to  such  dimensions  that  no  man  can  number 
it,  is  doing  infinitely  more  to  heal  society  and  shape 
the  future  destinies  of  our  country  than  the  frothy 
talkers  of  St  Stephen's.  Yet  the  latter  contrive  to 
monopolise  public  attention  and  fill  the  columns  of 
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newspapers.  The  Time  Spirit  seems  to  delight  in 
using  their  tongues  to  divert  public  attention  from 
the  real  business  of  the  hour,  as  a  juggler  plays  his 
tricks  under  hiding  of  his  volubility  of  speech.  A 
favourite  ruse  of  the  magicians  of  the  day  is  to  ring 
the  changes  on  the  phrase,  "  the  masses  against  the 
classes."  But  all  the  time  in  social  unions,  reading 
circles,  and  similar  agencies,  the  classes  are  permeat 
ing  the  masses  with  sympathy  and  quickening  power, 
and  silently  bringing  about  a  unity  of  spirit,  that 
will  find  no  offence  in  the  variety  of  condition  which 
Nature's  law  enjoins. 


CHAPTER    VI. 

ORGANISATION  OF  INDUSTRY. 

IN  the  last  two  chapters  I  have  had  mainly  in  view 
the  question,  how  to  prevent  the  proletaire  from 
propagating  his  kind.  In  the  fourth  chapter  an 
answer  has  been  framed  in  terms  of  the  one  aspect 
of  the  ethical  idea,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  weak  to 
yield  to  the  strong.  In  the  fifth  chapter  the  other 
aspect  of  the  ethical  idea  has  been  kept  in  view, 
that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  strong,  by  incarnating 
itself  through  sympathy,  to  unite  itself  with  the 
weak,  so  as  to  make  the  weak  strong,  the  unfit  fit 
to  live.  Now  I  have  to  seek  what  means  can  be 
found  for  preventing  the  well-doing  from  sinking 
into  the  proletariat. 

Everybody  is  puzzled  to  know  what  can  be  the 
cause  or  causes  of  the  mysterious  depression  in 
trade,  which,  like  a  black  cloud  fraught  with  evil, 
has  been  covering  all  lands ;  and  any  wind  of 
doctrine  would  be  welcomed  that  would  give 
promise  to  blow  it  away.  Many  opinions  have 
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been  formed  and  expressed  about  it.  One  man 
thinks  it  is  all  by  reason  of  the  disturbance  of 
the  relative  value  of  gold  and  silver,  and  that  if 
we  could  only  so  couple  these  as  to  put  a  stop 
to  their  vagaries,  industry  would  revive,  markets 
would  resume  their  busy  cheerful  faces,  and  the 
heart  of  the  diligent  rejoice.  Another  thinks 
that  selfish  capitalists,  in  their  mad  pursuit  of 
wealth,  have  manufactured  so  many  commodities 
to  meet  the  wants  of  other  people,  that  the  world 
has  got  a  surfeit,  and  needs  to  go  for  a  while  to 
some  health  resort,  like  other  gourmands,  to  rid 
itself  of  its  rheumatic  gout  by  plain  fare  and  a 
simple  natural  life.  But  it  is  not  all  the  world  that 
suffers  from  rheumatic  gout.  Down  in  the  alleys 
there  is  a  world  of  men  and  women,  and,  alas  !  little 
children,  who  show  more  symptoms  of  anaemia  than 
of  gout.  Their  pale  lips  and  wasted  forms  are  a 
melancholy  contradiction  to  the  belief  that  our 
great  capitalists  have  driven  their  machinery  too 
hard,  and  gorged  the  human  stomach  with  too 
many  good  things ;  for  while  their  stocks  are  rot 
ting  and  moth-eaten  in  their  stores,  bare-backed 
human  beings  are  starving.  Another  will  tell  you 
that  it  is  all  owing  to  the  fact  that  people  have 
turned  a  deaf  ear  to  the  teaching  of  Malthus. 
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Little  children  pup  into  the  world  like  Paul  Pry, 
with  an  inarticulate  translation  of  his  favourite 
expression,  "  Just  popped  in,  hope  we  don't  intrude." 
Grumpy  people  think  them  a  very  serious  intrusion 
indeed  when  they  come  in  such  numbers,  and  they 
wonder,  I  daresay,  that  Mr  Bradlaugh  has  never 
moved  in  the  House  of  Commons,  as  a  necessary 
measure  of  economy,  the  instant  stoppage  of  the 
Queen's  gift  to  any  mother  who  so  far  offends 
against  the  interests  of  society  as  to  present  the 
world  with  triplets.  Let  the  grumpy  ones,  and  all 
are  grumpy  who  do  not  brighten  up  at  the  advent 
of  little  children,  take  comfort  from  the  assurance 
of  Mr  Giffen,  that  in  England,  at  least  at  the 
present  time,  children  are  not  to  us  as  a  plague  of 
locusts  coming  to  devour.  If  wealth  increases  at 
the  rate  of  3  per  cent.,  and  population  only  at  the 
rate  of  1'3  per  cent.,  the  Malthusian  checks,  posi 
tive  or  preventive,  must  be  working  satisfactorily. 
We  must  either,  in  some  way  or  other,  be  killing 
off  as  many  of  our  fellow-citizens  as  the  sternest 
economist  can  desire,  or  the  crop  of  young  citizens 
must  be  keeping  well  within  the  world's  feeding 
capacities.  Perhaps  the  whole  truth  has  not  been 
attained  yet,  Malthus  notwithstanding.  The 
Malthusian  doctrine  is  of  course  impregnable  in 
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the  abstract.  But  there  may  be  much  question 
about  its  adequacy  to  explain  the  phenomenon  of 
unequal  distribution.  If  all  men  were  economi 
cally  equal,  and  animal  instinct  prevailed,  un 
doubtedly  population  would  increase  more  rapidly 
than  any  conceivable  improvement  in  the  means 
of  increasing  food  supplies.  In  that  case  all  would 
suffer  about  equally,  and  there  would  be  no  escape 
from  the  misery  of  the  positive  checks.  But 
Malthus  cannot  tell  us  why  it  is  that,  with  seem 
ingly  a  fair  use  of  the  preventive  checks,  there  is 
yet  so  much  misery  alongside  of  so  much  wealth, 
and  a  periodical  recurrence  of  industrial  crises  as 
little  determined  by  any  known  law  as  is  the  recur 
rence  of  an  earthquake.  John  Stuart  Mill,  with  all 
his  acuteness,  had  a  belief  in  the  tendency  of  profits 
to  a  minimum  in  a  progressive  society,  which  he 
supported  by  arguments  not  a  little  inconsistent 
with  his  absolute  faith  in  Malthus.  That  profits  do 
tend  to  a  minimum,  and  interest  too,  is  a  patent 
fact  which  escapes  the  observation  of  neither 
business  men  nor  investors.  Yet  how  in  the  world, 
when,  notwithstanding  low  profits,  the  accumulation 
of  capital  is  going  on  at  such  a  rate,  outstripping 
the  growth  of  population,  the  labouring  poor  are 
not  getting  the  benefit,  seems  to  be  a  thing  which 
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no  economist  can  understand.  The  economists  are 
as  helpless  before  the  problem  as  Lord  Dundreary 
at  the  wicket.  Malthus,  we  fear,  must  be  taken 
with  a  modification.*  Evidently,  if  numbers  increase 
more  rapidly  than  food  supplies,  all  must  suffer 
equally,  or  some  in  an  exceptional  degree, — such 
is  the  natural  tendency  throughout  the  animal 
world.  But  it  does  not  follow  that,  if  population 
is  kept  within  due  limits,  there  must  be  a  general 
diffusion  of  comfort.  There  may  be  ample  comfort 
of  some  coincident  with  great  privation  among 
others.  The  world  is  not  a  see-saw  between  capital 
and  labour,  so  that  labour  is  sure  to  get  a  good  lift 
from  the  corpulence  of  capital,  and  capital  an  agree 
able  hoist  to  its  profit  from  the  overgrowth  of  labour. 
That  was  a  pregnant  remark  of  Hegel,  that  truth 
cannot  be  compressed  within  the  limits  of  a  single 
proposition.  No,  nor  within  a  chapter  either,  or  a 
book,  or  all  the  books  of  any  single  man.  The 
lamented  Matthew  Arnold  told  us  of  a  "  not  our 
selves  "  greater  than  we,  that  makes  for  righteous 
ness.  There  is  another  not  ourselves  greater  than 
we,  that  makes  for  truth.  It  incarnates  itself  from 
time  to  time,  just  as  the  other  did,  and  men  with 

*  "No  general  principle,  no  abstract  reflection,  can  be  adequate 
to  the  content  of  what  is  individual,"  i.e.,  of  reality  (Bosanquet's 
Logic,  vol.  i.  p.  3). 
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their  old,  old  stupidity,  are  slow  to  recognise  it. 
Each  fresh  incarnation  as  he  enters  on  the  world's 
stage  is  liable  to  much  contradiction  of  stupid 
sinners.  He  wanders  to  and  fro  with  his  manuscript 
in  his  pocket,  often  without  any  comfortable  corner 
wherein  to  rest  his  weary  head,  and  cannot  find  a 
publisher.  By  and  by  he  touches  the  heart  of 
some  humane  fabricator  of  books,  who,  more  in  pity 
than  confidence,  gives  the  poor  man  a  chance.  At 
first  men  listen  in  puzzled  wonder,  as  if  they  heard 
one  speaking  in  an  unknown  tongue.  Gradually,  as 
their  ears  grow  accustomed  to  his  strange  accent, 
they  begin  to  trace  some  meaning  in  his  jargon. 
"  He  is  not  utterly  a  fool  after  all,"  the  critics  say. 
"Fool! "says  some  discerning  authority;  "the  man 
is  a  prophet,  and  speaks  with  divine  authority." 
All  the  world  soon  wonders,  and  the  despised  of  not 
many  days  ago  sets  the  fashion  of  people's  thoughts, 
as  absolutely  as  Paris  sets  that  of  external  adorn 
ment.  At  last  the  prophet  dies.  A  quondam 
disciple  writes  his  biography.  It  is  discovered  the 
great  man  was  but  human,  and  what  the  world  had 
accepted  from  him  as  the  sum  of  all  truth,  is  found 
to  be  but  half  truth  after  all.  The  greatest  man 
drops  his  thought  into  the  ocean  of  humanity,  as  a 
little  child  drops  a  pebble  in  the  sea,  which,  Science 
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cells,  will  raise  circles  that  go  on  widening  for  ever 
far  beyond  the  child's  ken,  and  long  after  he  himself 
has  disappeared  from  view.  It  may  be  so  with 
Malthus  as  with  bigger  men.  Perhaps  there  is  no 
necessity  at  present  to  follow  the  example  of 
Agamemnon,  which  led  to  such  direful  consequences 
in  his  family  history,  and  sacrifice  our  offspring  in 
this  cloud-darkened  calm  of  trade,  to  procure  from 
the  gods  a  favourable  breeze  to  waft  our  ships  to 
Troy.  The  industrial  world  is  suffering  more  from 
hypochondria  than  anything  else,  resulting  from  its 
own  imprudence  in  not  making  the  best  of  circum 
stances.  No  complaint  paralyses  more  the  energies 
of  man  or  public  ;  and  for  both  patients  there  is  the 
same  remedy — a  vista  of  hope,  and  a  better  regula 
tion  of  life  in  view  of  it. 

The  development  of  the  world's  resources  has 
outstripped  that  of  its  regulative  faculty.  Dr  Walter 
Smith,  as  he  told  us  in  one  of  his  charming  letters 
in  the  Scotsman  newspaper,  saw  in  the  New  York 
Exchange  a  miniature  of  modern  industry.  He  saw 
a  crowd  of  men,  who  seemed  to  be  as  mad  as  March 
hares,  all  wildly  shouting  and  gesticulating.  That 
is  just  what  manufacturers,  merchants,  and  traders 
are  doing  all  over  the  world,  if  people  would  open 
their  eyes  to  see  it.  Spurred  on  by  necessity,  the 
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wage-earners  have  done  more  than  capitalists  have 
done  to  introduce  something  like  order  into  their 
affairs.  The  sensitiveness  of  all  parts  of  the  com 
munity  of  workers  to  what  affects  any  of  them,  is 
proof  of  a  higher  nervous  organism  at  least  than  the 
community  of  employers  possesses,  whether  it  has 
reached  the  dignity  of  a  true  regulative  faculty  or 
not.  Trade  Unionism,  which  in  many  of  its  youthful 
features  gave  evidence  of  a  questionable  parentage, 
has  grown  up  to  be  a  useful  institution.  Would 
that  present  necessity  might  do  as  much  for 
capitalists,  to  urge  them  to  organise,  not  for  war 
purposes  upon  their  men,  but  for  the  more  efficient 
discharge  of  their  regulative  functions.  In  trade 
every  employer  is  a  law  unto  himself.  The  work 
men  found  out  long  ago  that  their  only  safety  lay 
in  standing  shoulder  to  shoulder.  Capitalists  cannot 
be  near  each  other  without  digging  into  one 
another's  ribs  in  their  competitive  struggle  to  get 
into  the  market.  They  might  take  a  hint  from  a 
sensible  Parisian  custom,  and  arrange  themselves 
en  queue.  Every  capitalist  regards  every  other 
capitalist  as  a  man  to  be  undersold  if  possible  and 
brought  to  ruin.  They  woo  prosperity  as  the  lion 
woos  his  bride,  by  beating  their  rivals  off  the  field. 
It  is  the  interest  of  each  to  keep  his  business  pro- 
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cedure  a  secret  from  all.  At  least  it  has  been 
thought  to  be  so.  They  are  as  chary  about  betray 
ing  their  business  concerns  as  literary  men  are 
reputed  to  be  of  dropping  in  conversation  with  each 
other  what  may  be  utilised  in  writing  a  book.  That 
mutual  jealousy  among  capitalists  must  cease,  if  the 
world's  gait  is  ever  to  get  over  its  discreditable 
stagger.  Absolute  individualism  has  led  to  disaster. 
When  the  capitalist  sees  that  organisation,  the 
intellectual  counterpart  of  a  healthier  moral  feeling, 
is  his  interest,  he  may  be  expected  to  begin  to  respect 
it  as  his  duty. 

It  was  well  said  lately  that  dislocation  of  indus 
try  is  the  main  cause  of  the  present  unsatisfactory 
state  of  things.  The  industrial  machinery  is  so 
complex  that  it  is  perpetually  getting  out  of  gear. 
Division  of  labour  has  reached  its  "  logical  con 
clusion  "  under  the  regime  of  Free  Trade.  No  blame 
to  Free  Trade,  however.  It  can  never  be  unwise  to 
follow  the  example  of  Providence  in  using  the 
means  at  our  command  as  economically  as  possible 
for  the  attainment  of  our  ends,  or  to  purchase  with 
our  superabundance  of  some  commodities  the  super 
abundance  of  other  people.  Every  such  transaction 
between  nation  and  nation  is  bound  to  be  a  mutual 
benefit.  Owing  to  division  of  labour,  as  it  really  is, 
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co-operation  of  labour  as  it  might  be  and  ought  to 
be,  whereby  the  raw  material  has  to  be  passed  from 
hand  to  hand  through  many  distinct  trades  before  it 
becomes  a  finished  article,  there  is  perpetual  risk  of 
misunderstanding.  At  one  intermediate  stage  of 
manufacture  there  is  too  little  produced  to  keep  a 
subsequent  stage  going,  and  the  workmen  in  the 
latter  are  thrown  idle  for  a  time.  Or  there  is  too 
much  produced,  and  the  workers  in  that  stage  have 
to  pause  until  the  over-abundant  supply  has  been 
used  up.  Each  producer  guides  his  business  mainly 
by  rule  of  thumb;  makes  a  rough  and  ready  guess  at 
what  he  will  be  able  to  sell  from  a  glance  at  his  own 
past  trade,  and  trusts  to  the  chapter  of  accidents. 
Moreover,  the  machinery  of  production  is  often 
thrown  out  of  gear  by  a  mere  freak  of  fashion.  The 
"sprigging"  industry  had  well-nigh  disappeared  in 
Ireland  a  few  years  ago ;  but  ladies  received  orders 
from  some  whimsical  leader  of  fashion  in  Paris,  I 
suppose,  to  place  the  pockets  of  their  dresses  at  the 
back.  The  despot  of  fashion  in  this  case  must 
surely  have  been  a  secret  ally  of  the  light-fingered 
gentry ;  but  ladies  have  baffled  her  if  she  was,  for 
they  don't  carry  their  handkerchiefs  in  their  back 
pockets,  but  put  them  in  the  front  of  their  dress. 
The  handkerchiefs  have  to  be  very  pretty  to  be 
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worthy  of  such  agreeable  neighbourhood  ;  and  hence 
a  great  revival  of  "  sprigging,"  in  which  thousands  of 
Irish  peasants  are  employed.  But  the  ladies  may 
change  the  position  of  their  pockets  again,  and  so 
necessitate  the  supply  of  some  other  kind  of  pocket- 
handkerchief,  and  then  the  thousands  of  spriggers 
would  have  to  take  to  some  other  employment. 
They  would  have  to  curtail  their  purchases  for  a 
time  at  least.  That  would  affect  other  industries, 
and  so  the  mischief  would  spread.  The  freaks  of 
fashion  are  not  amenable  to  any  law  whose  course 
can  be  represented  by  the  most  eccentric  curve  for 
the  information  and  guidance  of  producers,  Yet 
some  advantage  might  be  gained  by  a  more  careful 
study  of  the  meteorology  of  fashion. 

What  is  needed  is  the  adoption  in  some  form  of 
the  principle  of  co-operation  by  capitalists.  Co 
operation  hitherto  has  been  confined  mainly  to  the 
sphere  of  distribution,  and  has  been  used  in  that 
sphere  only  to  meet  the  case  of  the  comparatively 
well-to-do, — the  civil-service  official,  the  professional 
man,  and  the  workman  in  steady  employment.  It- 
can  do  nothing  for  the  pale-visaged  host  of  the  un 
employed.  They,  poor  fellows,  can  only  co-operate 
to  make  a  disturbance  in  Trafalgar  Square  under 
the  misleading  direction  of  Mr  Cunningham  Graham. 
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Co-operation  has  not  succeeded  in  the  sphere  of 
production,  and  the  cause  is  not  far  to  seek.  Where 
the  attempt  has  been  made  it  has  been  after  the 
manner  of  mutinous  soldiers.  It  has  been  made  by 
the  men  belonging  to  the  ranks,  who  have  elected 
some  one  of  their  own  number  to  take  command. 
Mutinous  troops  never  succeed,  and  their  pro  re 
nata  commanders  never  display  much  military 
talent.  The  same  is  the  case  in  the  industrial 
army,  above  all  in  these  modern  days  of  great 
achievement  alike  in  the  arts  of  war  and  peace. 
The  private  in  the  industrial  army  must  needs  be 
a  man  of  exceptional  gifts  if  he  can  at  once  step 
into  a  position  of  command  and  acquit  himself 
with  credit  and  success.  Captains  of  industry  need 
to  have  high  qualities  and  a  special  training  like 
other  captains.  Not  to  say  that  there  should  be  no 
promotion  from  the  ranks  in  either  army.  Excellent 
general  officers  have  risen  from  the  lowest  grade  in 
both.  But  co-operative  production,  frowned  upon 
by  the  capitalist  class,  has  been  too  exclusively 
dependent  upon  the  rank  and  file  in  its  selection  of 
commanding  officers. 

Capitalists  ought  to  adopt  the  principle  of  co 
operation  in  a  special  sense.  There  is  a  natural 
affinity  among  all  employers  whose  different  occupa- 
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tions  have  to  do  with  the  production  of  any  parti 
cular  article  or  class  of  articles.  Why  should  the 
spinners  of  yarn  and  the  men  who  have  hundreds  of 
hands  engaged  in  acres  of  buildings  in  the  sole 
occupation  of  watching  elaborate  machinery  twist 
six  strands  of  yarn  into  a  cotton  thread,  be  further 
removed  from  each  other  in  sympathy  and  mutual 
understanding  than  the  factories  of  the  latter  in 
Glasgow  or  Paisley  are  from  the  factories  of  the 
former  in  Lancashire  ?  There  is  not  even  the 
excuse  of  selfishness  for  it.  Yarn  spinner  competes 
with  yarn  spinner,  and  thread  manufacturer  with 
thread  manufacturer.  But  yarn  spinner  and  thread- 
maker  should  be  bound  to  one  another  by  the  tender 
tie  of  selfish  interest.  The  business  of  each  would 
profit  by  a  better  understanding  between  them. 
It  may  be  Utopian  to  expect  actual  knots  of  co- 
partneries  among  producers  whose  joint  industry 
puts  on  the  market  a  particular  product  or  class  of 
products.  But  it  would  be  a  step  in  the  right 
direction,  if  circles  of  industry  were  formed  with 
opportunity  of  interchange  of  views  and  experience 
between  the  members,  were  it  only  in  the  way  of  a 
club  gathering.  At  present  the  members  of  any 
fractional  productive  trade  combine  readily  enough 
to  lock  out  their  workmen.  Why  cannot  the 
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fractional  members  of  a  productive  circle  confer 
together  about  matters  which  so  much  concern  the 
interests  of  all  ?  They  would  greatly  benefit  by 
doing  so.  The  operative  must  suffer  sadly  in 
intellect  by  being  compelled  to  spend  all  his  days  in 
the  monotonous  occupation  of  watching  the  process 
whereby  six  strands  of  yarn  are  twisted  into  thread. 
Would  that  society  were  left  to  provide  peacefully  a 
better  lot  for  him  or  her !  But  the  employer,  too, 
must  suffer  in  a  degree.  No  doubt,  he  has  other 
spheres  than  his  factory  where  his  mind  may  ex 
pand, — his  elegant  home,  the  pleasant  converse  of  his 
club,  the  Liberal  or  Conservative  Association,  where 
he  interests  himself  in  public  affairs  from  personal 
ambition  or  higher  motives.  But  his  business  duties 
cannot  be  very  elevating.  In  Dundee,  before  the 
Baxter  bounty,  jute  was  a  too  absorbing  topic  of 
conversation.  If  producers  came  more  frequently 
in  contact  with  other  producers  around  the  same 
circle  of  industry,  it  would  help  to  broaden  their 
minds  and  sympathies  as  well  as  materially  advance 
the  well-being  of  society.  We  require  to  develop 
the  regulative  faculty  in  a  new  direction.  It 
functions  pretty  successfully  within  the  limits  of  the 
single  factory,  which  is  bound  to  be  economically 
managed  and  well  organised.  But  we  must  extend 
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its  sway  over  the  relations  of  many  factories  so  far 
as  they  are  engaged  in  the  same  circle  of  industry. 
The  Socialists  have  a  similar  wish ;  but  owing  partly 
to  the  extravagance  of  their  hopes,  they  overshoot 
the  mark,  at  least  most  of  them,  and  demand  a 
general  syndicate  of  the  whole  universe  of  industry, 
without  being  able  to  show  how  it  is  to  be  brought 
about.  It  is  quite  possible  to  attain  the  praise 
worthy  ends  of  the  Socialists  without  breaking  with 
our  industrial  past,  or  sacrificing  the  benefits  which 
society  derives  from  obtaining  its  industrial  leaders 
by  a  process  of  natural  selection.  There  is  nothing 
to  prevent  groups  of  capitalists  in  similar  circles  of 
industry,  ranging,  say,  from  the  grower  of  cotton  in 
America  to  the  merchant  who  offers  for  sale  the 
finished  product,  from  taking  an  interest  in  each 
business  belonging  to  the  group.  The  members  of 
each  of  these  groups  within  a  circle  might  gradually 
draw  into  closer  business  relations  with  each  other. 
If  they  did,  the  world  would  derive  as  much-  ad 
vantage  from  competition  between  the  groups  as  it 
does  at  present  from  the  competition  of  individuals. 
The  same  internecine  struggle  for  wealth  would  go 
on,  although  each  man  might  not  be  fighting  for  his 
own  hand.  The  desirable  object  is  merely  to  keep 
in  mental  touch  the  different  members  of  each  pro- 
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ductive  series,  so  that  the  group  may  be  an  organised 
body,  with  a  sensitive  nervous  system  conveying 
promptly  to  a  regulative  centre  the  various  affections 
of  the  different  parts.  At  present  they  have  no 
more  organic  connection  than  a  rope  of  sand  or  a 
mass  of  clay.  Such  groups  of  producers  would,  like 
any  other  rudimentary  organism,  have  to  content 
themselves  with  small  beginnings.  Just  as  a  child 
takes  a  period  of  awkward  attempts  and  unpleasant 
tumbles  to  co-ordinate  the  action  of  nerves  and 
muscles  so  as  to  be  able  to  walk  or  even  stand  up 
right,  the  groups  in  their  youthful  attempts  would 
often  amuse  their  friends  by  their  inability  to  stand 
on  their  own  legs,  far  less  to  make  any  progress. 
But  with  time  and  perseverance,  strength  and 
dexterity  would  come.  Some  persons  of  the  group 
would  be  sure  to  take  their  appropriate  place  as 
afferent  nerves  of  the  growing  organism,  quick  to 
convey  impressions  inwards ;  others  as  efferent  nerves, 
to  carry  the  return  message  to  the  muscles  ;  and 
some  one  or  two  perhaps  as  the  regulative  faculty, 
to  preside  by  natural  right  over  all  the  movements 
of  the  group.  Is  it  too  much  to  hope  that  in  course 
of  time  the  workmen  may  find  a  place  in  the  recog 
nised  and  mutually  dependent  group  of  members, 
as  the  indispensable  c>  hands "  of  the  industrial 
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organism,  in  organic  connection  they  too  with  every 
other  part  and  with  the  lordly  brain  ?  Perhaps  this 
is  the  direction  our  industries  must  take  if  we  are 
to  escape  with  any  permanency  from  the  evils  of 
trade  depression.  It  opens  up  the  way  at  any  rate 
for  avoiding  those  unhappy  dislocations  between  the 
fractional  parts  of  a  productive  circle.  With  such 
a  thought  telephone  between  factory  and  factory, 
there  should  not  be  so  frequent  production  of  the 
wrong  thing  or  the  wrong  quantity.  Each  manu 
facturer  would  no  more  be  left  to  regulate  his 
business  by  rule  of  thumb,  in  sole  dependence  on 
his  personal  experience  and  past  trade.  All  the  co- 
members  would  take  an  interest  in  the  business  of 
each.  A  collective  experience  would  be  brought 
to  bear  on  the  management  of  every  factory.  The 
general  energy  would  stimulate  the  sluggish ;  the 
general  prudence  would  keep  in  check  the  over- 
speculative.  Some  one  or  few  in  the  group  would 
step  forward  as  true  captains  of  industry,  men  of 
quick  sympathies  and  strong  brains,  whose  nature 
would  impel  them  to  give  something  of  that  force  to 
the  regulation  of  production  which  at  present  is  too 
often  wasted  in  fruitless  political  strife.  We  hear 
every  now  and  then  of  public  spirited  persons  giving 
up  business  altogether  to  devote  all  their  time  and 
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talents  to  public  affairs.  When  business  is  "  intel- 
lectualised,"  as  Mr  Goschen  said  at  Aberdeen,  and 
so  made  a  worthy  theatre  of  emulation,  depend  upon 
it  men  will  be  found  as  willing  to  spare  some  atten 
tion  from  their  own  factory  that  they  may  take 
command  of  the  group.  And  the  invaluable  dis 
covery  may  be  made  that  industry  can  be  kept  in 
action  by  noble  motive  as  well  as  by  the  desire  to 
grow  rich. 

The  form  of  organisation  here  indicated,  which  is 
strictly  speaking  only  an  attempt  to  intellectualise 
industry  and  nothing  more,  is  radically  different  from 
that  suspicious-looking  importation  from  America, 
the  syndicate  of  capitalists.  Already  two  syndicates 
have  been  formed,  or  are  in  active  course  of  formation, 
those  of  copper  and  salt ;  and  a  third,  more  formid 
able  than  either  of  these,  a  syndicate  of  Scottish 
ironmasters,  is  proposed.  It  will  be  instructive  to 
note  the  characteristics  of  the  syndicates,  and  compare 
them  with  those  of  the  circles  of  industry  which 
I  have  ventured  to  suggest.  The  proposed  Iron 
Syndicate  is  necessitated,  the  masters  say,  by  the 
circumstance  that  both  the  capitalists  and  the  work 
men  who  are  engaged  in  the  iron  trade  are  at  the 
mercy  of  outside  speculators,  who  have  rushed  prices 
and  created  panic  at  their  pleasure,  and  have  inter- 
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cepted  the  gains  which  should  have  gone  as  profits 
and  wages  to  the  ironmasters  and  their  workmen. 
When  the  syndicate  is  formed  the  power  of  outside 
speculators  will  be  destroyed ;  the  syndicate  will  be 
able  to  regulate  production  and  prices  so  as  to 
secure  fair  profits  for  the  masters  and  fair  wages  for 
the  men.  The  numerous  industries  dependent  on 
the  iron  trade — such  great  employers  of  labour  as 
shipbuilders,  ironfounders,  and  engineers,  and  a 
host  of  others — will  no  more  be  liable  to  have  their 
business  thrown  out  of  gear  by  a  sudden  rise  in  the 
price  of  pig-iron.  In  short,  the  wise  discretion  of  the 
ironmasters  will  regulate  the  market  in  the  interest 
of  the  community,  and  of  themselves  in  particular, 
to  the  utter  discomfiture  of  outside  speculators.  But 
this  proposed  new  departure  of  the  capitalists  must 
be  carefully  scanned,  not  only  in  its  immediate 
effects,  but  also  in  its  probable  remote  results.  Can 
didates  for  power  proverbially  make  fair  promises, 
and  clearly  discern  the  mote  in  their  brother's  eye 
before  the  beam  in  their  own  has  attained  its  full 
size.  Those  outside  speculators,  who  have  done  such 
grievous  wrong  to  the  ironmasters  and  their  workmen, 
and  to  the  trade  of  the  country  generally,  must  be  a 
set  of  nefarious  characters.  What  can  have  been 
their  motive  for  rushing  prices,  dislocating  industry, 
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and  spreading  general  distress  ?  Was  it  anything 
else  than  selfishness  ?  Did  the  speculators  act  from 
external  compulsion,  or  because  they  were  involved 
in  the  trammels  of  a  vicious  commercial  system  from 
which  they  could  not  escape  ?  Probably  they  were 
only  men  who  did  not  scruple  to  use  for  their  own 
advantage,  without  thought  or  care  about  possible 
resulting  injury  to  others,  the  power  which  circum 
stances  put  into  their  hands.  Are  the  ironmasters 
so  different  from  the  speculators  in  moral  constitution 
that  they  will  never  make  a  similar  misuse  of  oppor 
tunity  ?  The  modest  men  among  them  will  shrink 
from  giving  an  affirmative  reply.  At  the  present 
stage  of  the  development  of  public  sentiment  there 
is  too  much  reason  to  fear  that  private  interest  will 
be  a  more  potent  motive  with  the  syndicate  than 
regard  for  the  interests  of  the  public.  It  needs  no 
great  penetration  to  see  that  while,  after  the  manner 
of  all  classes  of  men,  they  hold  up  to  others  and  to 
themselves  the  fair  pretext  of  public  considerations, 
their  real  governing  motive  is  a  determination  to 
make  their  businesses  yield  better  profits  to  them 
selves.  When  the  syndicate  is  formed,  it  will  be 
armed  with  a  dangerous  power.  Competitors  will 
be  driven  off  the  field.  The  supply  of  a  most 
important  article  of  commerce,  which  hundreds  of 
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trades  use  as  their  raw  material,  will  in  quantity  and 
price  be  at  the  absolute  will  of  an  oligarchy  of 
capitalists.  What  security  can  be  taken  that  the 
interests  of  subordinate  industries  will  never  clash 
with  those  of  the  syndicate  ?  It  will  be  the  interest 
of  the  industrial,  as  it  is  now,  to  get  his  raw  material 
as  cheap  as  possible.  It  will  be  the  concern  of  the 
syndicate  to  sell  it  as  dear  as  possible,  consistently 
with  profitable  expansion  of  trade.  The  industrial 
will  be  at  the  disadvantage  of  having  no  competing 
sellers  of  iron  whom  he  can  play  off  against  each 
other.  It  is  vain  to  say  that  a  body  of  men  such  as 
the  iron  syndicate  will  never  be  swayed  by  narrow 
selfishness  to  the  detriment  of  the  public.  Corporate 
bodies  are  ever  more  insistent  on  their  pound  of  flesh 
than  private  individuals.  The  only  way  to  balance 
the  relation  of  the  two  bargaining  parties  in  the  new 
state  of  things  would  be  for  the  whole  body  of  in 
dustrials  to  form  a  similar  syndicate  to  cope  with 
that  of  iron.  Are  we  to  have  an  era  of  monopolist 
syndicates  warring  against  each  other, — an  iron 
syndicate  insisting  on  its  pound  of  flesh  from  the 
breast  of  an  industrial  syndicate  whose  argosies  have 
lingered  on  the  deep  ?  There  would  soon  be  a 
demand  for  a  socialistic  organisation  of  all  industries 
to  step  in,  as  Portia  did,  and  commend  the  quality  of 
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mercy  in  its  own  peculiar  way.  The  capitalists  who 
have  hitherto  sheltered  themselves  behind  the  scienti 
fic  argument  of  the  economists,  that  free  competition 
is  essential  to  the  life  of  industry,  and  that  to  it  are 
due  the  great  achievements  of  the  capitalist  regime, 
are  now  abandoning  their  old  defences  under  the 
constraint  of  lessened  profits,  and  are  using  in  their 
own  interest  the  very  arguments  which  Socialists 
have  employed,  it  must  be  owned  in  a  more  generous 
spirit,  in  the  supposed  interest  of  the  community. 
There  is  almost  a  sweet  reasonableness  in  the 
Socialist  programme  compared  with  that  of  the 
syndicates.  The  Socialist  would  admit  to  the  man 
agement  of  the  national  industries  all  whose  interests 
are  affected  by  them, — and  therein  he  goes  parallel 
with  the  political  movement  of  the  times.  To  this  it 
used  to  be  replied  with  good  support  from  experience, 
that  in  the  free  competition  of  business  the  inter 
ests  of  the  people  have  been  better  promoted  than 
they  could  have  been  by  any  Socialist  organisation. 
Free  competition  has  made  the  selfish  man  consider 
ate  about  the  needs  of  others.  It  has  stimulated 
his  inventiveness  to  meet  in  the  best  and  cheapest 
way  new  wants  as  they  arose.  In  this  way,  while 
satisfying  material  wants,  it  has  aided  the  intellec 
tual  improvement  of  the  race.  It  has  strengthened 
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the  fibre  of  manhood  by  the  sense  of  self-dependence 
and  of  individual  responsibility  ;  and  under  its  sway, 
the  condition  of  the  working  classes,  as  statistics 
prove,  has  made,  it  may  be  slow,  but  steady  im 
provement.  But  now  the  line  of  argument  is 
entirely  changed, — and  that  just  at  the  time  when 
alongside  of  the  continuance  of  all  those  benefits  of 
competition  there  has  come  about  a  serious  curtail 
ment  of  the  profits  of  the  capitalist.  Never  before 
were  capitalists  stimulated  in  the  same  degree  to 
create  a  market  for  themselves  by  increased  in 
ventiveness  and  more  economical  processes.  We 
must  go  back  to  the  fancy-coloured  pictures  of 
England  in  the  earlier  centuries  of  her  history  to 
see  so  many  comforts  in  the  workman's  home.  But 
just  when  competition  seems  to  have  approximately 
realised  the  ideal  of  the  economists  in  fair  wages 
compared  with  those  of  past  times,  and  more  general 
diffusion  of  comfort,  capitalists  are  constrained  by 
*  lessening  credit  in  their  bank  book  to  throw  aside 
their  old  creed  and  clip  a  new  one  out  of  the  creed 
of  the  Socialist.  Now  they  are  of  opinion  that 
there  is  nothing  like  organisation  ;  but  it  must  be 
of  such  a  kind  that  the  industrial  interests  of  the 
community  shall  be  entrusted  to  their  wise  heads 
and  their  disinterested  hearts.  It  remains  to  be 
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seen,  however,  whether  the  country  will  be  better 
served  by  the  salt  syndicate  than  it  was  by  the 
monopolist  of  Stuart  times ;  and  whether  the  vaster 
monopoly  of  the  iron  syndicate,  to  be  ruled  prac 
tically  by  half  a  dozen  firms,  will  commend  itself 
as  a  feudal  superior  to  the  great  community  of 
industries  dependent  upon  it,  or  be  more  solicitous 
about  the  public  well-being,  when  not  evidently 
coincident  with  its  own,  than  the  monopolists  of 
history  have  been. 

There  is  another  great  class  who  will  watch  the 
formation  of  the  syndicate  with  a  jealous  eye.  The 
ironmasters  are  large  employers  of  labour.  What 
will  be  their  relations  with  their  men  in  the  new 
era  ?  The  syndicate  makes  a  noble  profession.  It 
will  care  for  its  working  men  as  for  itself,  and  pass 
on  to  them  in  wages  that  fair  share  of  the  gains 
which  has  hitherto  gone  to  the  rapacious  maw  of  the 
outside  speculator.  Fair  words,  giving  expression, 
it  is  to  be  hoped,  to  fair  intentions  for  the  while. 
But  wages  have  not  been  fixed  hitherto  by  dis 
interested  consideration  among  masters  and  men  of 
what  was  labour's  due.  We  have  had  it  pretty  well 
dinned  into  us,  both  by  economists  and  capitalists, 
that  to  try  to  determine  by  abstract  reasoning 
what  is  labour's  due  is  a  vain  thing.  We  have  been 
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told  ad  nauseam  that  the  price  of  labour,  like  that 
of  every  other  commodity,  must  be  determined,  as 
it  has  always  been  in  modern  times,  by  the  higgling 
of  the  market.  What  sort  of  higgling  will  there  be 
between  the  syndicate  and  its  men  ?  One  im 
mediate  result  will  be  the  closing  of  a  great  many 
unremunerative  works.  However  desirable  that 
may  be  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  capitalist,  it 
will  not  naturally  tend  to  reduce  prices  unless  the 
syndicate  is  marvellously  magnanimous.  Far  less 
will  it  tend  to  improve  the  case  of  the  men.  A 
number  of  hands  will  at  once  be  thrown  idle,  These 
hands  cannot  at  once  take  to  other  employments. 
They  will  form  a  surplus  of  labourers  seeking  work 
at  the  door  of  the  syndicate.  The  syndicate  will 
have  no  competitors  for  their  labour.  It  will  hold 
in  its  hand  the  workman's  bread  of  life.  Whether 
will  it  dispense  it  with  a  generous  hand,  or  revert 
when  it  suits  it  to  the  principle  of  the  economists 
that  the  workman  has  no  right  to  more  than  he  can 
command  in  the  market  ?  We  may  form  a  surmise 
as  to  the  future  treatment  the  workman  may  expect 
from  the  disposition  of  the  embryo  syndicate  towards 
him  now.  Is  he  to  be  taken  into  its  counsels  ?  Is 
he  to  have  any  representatives  on  the  board  of 
management  ?  If  the  syndicate  is  sincere  in  its 
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professed  intention  to  regard  the  workman  as  itself, 
there  is  no  reason  why  the  latter  should  not  be  a 
member  of  the  proposed  organisation  instead  of 
being  a  passive  instrument  in  its  hand.  But  there 
is  not  a  hint  of  that.  The  public  and  the  workmen 
are  to  allow  a  group  of  interests,  more  vitally 
important  than  those  with  which  Parliament  usually 
deals,  to  be  committed  to  the  unchecked  control  of 
an  oligarchy  of  capitalists  in  days  when  every  house 
holder  has  the  political  franchise  as  a  necessary 
security  for  his  civil  rights  !  If  groups  of  capitalists, 
by  forming  themselves  into  syndicates,  carry  out  this 
mode  of  horizontal  organisation  for  the  sake  of 
keeping  up  prices  and  dictating  wages,  they  will 
play  into  the  hands  of  the  revolutionary  Socialist, 
and  demonstrate  the  necessity  of  a  radical  recon 
struction  of  industry  on  the  ruins  of  the  existing 
social  order.  The  revolutionary  Socialist  is  a 
reactionary  in  despairing  of  development  and  aiming 
at  a  state  of  things  which  would  be  inimical  to  in 
dividual  liberty  and  the  richest  variety  of  social  life. 
But  the  capitalist,  who  selfishly  grasps  at  absolute 
power  in  his  sphere  in  the  interest  of  his  class,  is  a 
reactionary  of  a  ruder  and  more  offensive  type. 

Another  and  still  more  formidable  combination  is 
threatened  in  the  proposed  national  Coal  Pool.     This 
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vast  scheme  aims  at  nothing  less  than  centralising 
the  management  of  all  the  coal-mines  of  the  king 
dom.  I  need  not  refer  to  the  huge  piece  of  moon 
shine  about  all  interests  of  consumer  and  workman 
being  to  be  covered.  Here  again,  the  stimulus  to 
organisation  is  starvation  prices  resulting  in  a 
ruinous  fall  of  profits  and  low  wages.  In  the  reck 
less  competition  that  is  going  on,  only  the  best 
paying  seams  can  be  worked ;  poorer  seams  are 
neglected,  and  the  limited  coal  resources  of  the 
country  are  squandered  in  a  way  that  will  tell 
seriously  on  the  fortunes  of  our  children.  No 
special  complaint  is  made  about  the  interference  of 
outside  speculators  in  the  coal  trade.  The  whole 
difficulty  has  arisen  from  the  fact  that  free  compe 
tition  has  rendered  coal-mining  an  unremunerative 
occupation.  The  allegation  is  made  that  a  syndicate 
could  so  regulate  prices  without  serious  incon 
venience  to  the  public  as  to  secure  fair  profits  and 
wages,  and  husband  better  the  coal  resources  of  the 
country. 

In  all  likelihood  there  are  internal  difficulties  to 
be  overcome  in  the  working  of  these  vast  monopolies 
which  will  either  strangle  them  before  their  birth,  or 
doom  them  to  death  in  early  infancy.  It  is  estimated 
that  there  are  some  3300  collieries  in  the  United 
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Kingdom.  So  many  rival  interests  would  never 
hang  together.  In  view  of  the  facilities  for  in 
dividual  gain  which  the  very  organisation  would 
provide,  there  would  always  be  privateers  who  would, 
within  the  limits  of  public  law,  find  it  profitable 
to  run  the  blockade  of  the  syndicate  ;  assuming  that 
the  syndicate  was  merely  an  organisation  for 
maintaining  combined  action  among  the  different 
collieries,  and  not  a  corporation  of  capitalists  who 
had  made  themselves  the  actual  owners  of  all  the 
coal-mines.  But  if  the  feat  could  be  performed  of 
buying  up  all  the  coal-mining  property  of  the 
country,  and  vesting  it  in  the  hands  of  a  company, 
the  risks  of  internal  dissension  would  be  less,  and 
the  power  of  the  syndicate  would  be  more  formidable. 
Again,  we  should  have  an  oligarchy  of  capitalists, 
with  the  railway  companies,  the  great  industries, 
the  steam  shipping  companies,  and  the  general 
public  of  consumers  arrayed  against  it.  If  it  should 
be  found  that  such  a  huge  conglomeration  of  under 
takings  could  be  managed  by  the  syndicate  success 
fully  for  its  own  advantage,  the  question  will  at 
once  be  raised  with  a  strong  presumption  in  favour 
of  the  Socialists,  whether  it  could  not  be  as 
successfully  administered  for  the  nation.  The 
strongest  objection  to  a  Socialist  organisation  has 
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been  the  utter  impracticability  of  collectivism. 
It  has  been  asked  with  the  greatest  force  by 
Schaffle  and  all  the  most  enlightened  men  who  have 
studied  the  social  question,  that  while  competition 
of  private  capitalists  has  been  productive  of  the 
greatest  benefits  to  society,  collective  ownership  and 
administration  of  capital  by  a  central  authority 
would  lead  to  anarchy  and  confusion.  It  passes  the 
wit  of  man,  they  say,  to  conceive  a  system  in  which 
society  would  consciously  co-ordinate  all  its  com 
plicated  functions  with  anything  approaching  such 
efficiency  as  has  been  the  slow  growth  of  unconscious 
development.  And  this  they  say,  while  they  insist 
that  things  cannot  continue  as  they  are,  but  that  a 
transition  must  be  made  somehow  to  a  better  state 
of  things.  If  the  syndicates  should  prove  an  utter 
failure  from  internal  obstructions  to  their  birth,  or 
an  innate  feebleness  of  constitution  that  will  bring 
them  to  an  early  grave,  well  and  good.  It  will  be 
a  practical  demonstration  of  the  vanity  of  collec 
tivism,  and  will  speedily  produce  a  reaction  in  favour 
of  individualism,  it  is  to  be  hoped  of  a  better  type 
than  the  present.  If  the  syndicates  succeed  in 
raising  prices  and  reaping  a  rich  harvest  of  profits, 
they  will  create  a  public  opinion  which  will  make 
demand  upon  the  Legislature  for  such  interference 
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with  the  industries  of  the  country  as  was  never  seen 
before.  Already,  on  no  very  adequate  ground, 
there  is  a  disposition  in  the  mass  of  voters  to 
displace  the  comparatively  numerous  ownership  of 
landed  property  by  the  single  ownership  of  the 
nation.  What  will  the  mood  of  the  electors  be 
when  they  see  a  much  more  limited  body  of 
capitalists  in  exclusive  possession  of  one  of  the  first 
necessaries  of  life,  as  indispensable  for  human 
existence  as  either  air  or  water  ?  The  reasoning  of 
the  capitalists  cuts  two  ways.  They  are  going  to 
administer  their  capital  for  the  public  good.  But  if 
that  be  so,  and  they  have  no  secret  intention  to 
make  the  public  requirements  subserve  their  private 
advantage,  why  should  they  be  averse  to  widen 
their  organisation  so  as  to  make  it  truly  national  ? 
Are  they  to  expect  the  public  to  entrust  its  interests 
to  them  while  refusing  to  confide  their  own  interests 
to  the  public  ?  Here  is  where  the  folly  and  short 
sightedness  of  the  capitalists  become  apparent, 
unless  they  are  all  Socialists  in  disguise.  They  are 
seeking  to  inaugurate  a  system  which,  if  it  is  not 
from  inherent  badness  foredoomed  to  failure,  will 
inevitably  carry  forward  society  to  the  nationalisa 
tion  of  all  capital.  How  blind  men  are  to  the  yawning 
gulf  of  public  disaster  when  a  few  flowers  of  private 
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gain  seem  to  invite  their  steps  !  Aut  socialisms 
ant  nihil  is  written  on  the  forehead  of  the  syndicate. 
Try  by  a  stretch  of  imagination  to  picture  the 
success  of  the  coal  and  iron  syndicates.  The  two 
industries  are  very  closely  allied.  Any  disturbance 
of  the  one  would  certainly  produce  disorder  in  the 
other.  Common  counsels  between  them  would  grow 
into  a  necessity.  Imagine  then  a  dispute  about 
wages  to  arise.  Strikes  are  disastrous  enough  when 
they  are  confined  to  a  portion  of  the  community. 
What  would  they  come  to  when  it  was  a  struggle 
between  the  working  men  from  Land's  End  to  John 
o'  Groats,  armed  with  supreme  power  in  politics  by 
the  household,  or  it  may  be  by  universal  suffrage, 
and  a  handful  of  stubborn  capitalists  ?  Is  it  not 
apparent  that  the  capitalists,  under  the  Spartan 
kingship  of  selfishness  and  folly,  are  inviting  the 
advent  of  the  dreaded  social  revolution  ? 

If  the  outside  speculator  is  the  cause  of  all  the 
mischief,  there  ought  to  be  special  legislation  directed 
against  him.  Gambling  hells  are  illegal.  Why 
should  not  the  greater  hell  of  the  Exchange,  as  the 
ironmasters  represent  it  to  be,  also  be  dealt  with  by 
the  law  ?  Surely  there  is  some  other  way  of  getting 
rid  of  the  speculative  parasite  than  by  reverting  to 
the  system  of  monopolies  on  a  gigantic  scale.  The 
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most  urgent  need  of  the  time  is  to  intellectualise 
and  moralise  industrial  relations  through  and  through 
— yet  the  capitalist  would  fain  make  the  mental  and 
moral  atmosphere  more  stifling  than  ever.  No  such 
objection  can  be  urged  against  the  vertical  organisa 
tion  which  I  have  suggested  in  these  Circles  of 
Industry.  Here  the  organisation  is  solely  to  render 
the  industries  of  the  world  more  steady  by  such  an 
interchange  of  knowledge  along  parallel  lines  of 
members  of  a  productive  series  as  is  essential  for 
that  purpose.  Do  not  let  it  be  supposed  that  I 
intend  all  producers  concerned  in  placing  on  the 
market  one  commodity  or  class  of  commodities  to 
form  one  group.  That  would  be  identical  with  the 
monopolist  syndicate,  a  thing  as  vicious  in  principle 
as  it  is  impracticable.  I  mean  many  groups,  or,  to 
vary  the  simile,  many  parallel  lines  of  industrial 
association  within  the  same  square  of  production. 
In  this  there  could  be  no  danger  of  monopoly ;  for 
each  parallel  line,  reaching,  for  instance,  from  the 
cotton  plantation  of  America  to  the  wareroom  of 
Manchester,  would  compete  with  all  the  others,  and 
so  tend  to  keep  down  prices.  It  is  largely  owing  to 
the  want  of  touch  between  members  of  an  indus 
trial  series  that  the  parasitic  speculator  gets  a 
chance.  He  lodges  himself  and  spins  his  deadly 
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web  in  the  gaps  of  the  series,  not  between  the 
parallel  lines,  but  in  breaks  of  continuity  along  the 
lines,  and  from  that  vantage-ground  he  wages  war  on 
his  prey.  Intellectualise  and  moralise  industry  in 
the  way  of  making  the  members  of  a  series  better 
acquainted  with  each  other's  functions  and  business 
experiences,  with  a  little  more  brotherly-mindedness 
in  the  pursuit  of  wealth,  and  the  parasite  will  dis 
appear  with  the  dark  nooks  and  crannies  of  the  gaps 
which  have  served  as  his  citadel. 

The  programme  which  has  been  sketched  in  the 
earlier  portion  of  this  paper  is  also  radically  different 
from  that  of  the  Socialists.  It  wages  no  war  against 
the  capitalist  class.  It  sees  no  injury  or  danger  to 
society  in  private  ownership  of  capital.  It  has  not 
a  word  to  say  against  the  State  as  an  institution. 
Above  all,  it  makes  no  attempt  to  import  into 
industry  the  democratic  expedient  of  counting 
of  heads.  It  is  precisely  that  method  of  choosing 
leaders  by  counting  of  heads,  as  Carlyle  pointed 
out,  which  is  the  weakness  of  democracy.  A 
popular  vote  favours  the  candidate  who  has  the 
best  ability  for  getting  himself  elected.  It  does  not 
necessarily  favour  him  who  is  ablest  for  the  work  to 
be  done.  Very  often  the  voters  have  erroneous 
iews  about  the  work  to  be  done.  Still  oftener, 
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they  cannot  have  the  means  of  gauging  the  candi 
date's  fitness  for  it.  Voting  is  a  poor  mechanical 
contrivance  at  the  best,  a  putting  together  of  bones 
which  may  serve  the  purposes  of  a  museum,  but 
which  is  not  well  adapted  for  furnishing  the  basal 
skeleton  on  which  living  tissue  is  to  grow.  Pro 
ductive  co-operation  has  failed  mainly  because  it 
has  neglected  the  great  social  law  of  natural  selec 
tion,  just  as  democracies  will  fail  if,  by  payment  of 
members  or  otherwise,  they  tempt  themselves  to 
choose  political  leaders  outside  the  ranks  of  those 
who  in  the  free  competition  of  life  have  proved 
themselves  to  be  fit  to  govern.  The  rights  of  man 
only  require  that  the  different  classes  of  society 
should  be  so  dealt  with  as  to  give  the  Darwinian 
principle  a  fair  field  by  eliminating  those  obstacles 
to  it  which  arise  from  the  distinctive  qualities  of 
humanity.  A  quadruped  conveys  no  factitious 
advantage  to  its  offspring  to  aid  it  in  the  struggle 
for  existence.  Among  the  lower  animals  there 
reigns  that  perfect  equality  which  democrats  desire. 
There  is  no  hereditary  peerage  in  their  society. 
The  son  of  the  stoutest  buffalo  on  the  prairies  must 
face  the  buffalo  world  in  the  strength  of  his  own 
inherent  qualities.  He  can  show  no  inherited  title- 
deeds  giving  him  the  right  to  prevail.  He  may  be 
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a  stronger  buffalo  than  others  in  virtue  of  his  sire. 
But  at  least  his  strength  must  be  in  his  own  limbs 
if  he  is  to  lead  the  herd  and  get  the  choicest  pasture. 
It  is  different  in  human  society.  A  strong  sire  may, 
by  handing  down  title-deeds  and  accumulated 
wealth,  so  endow  his  offspring  for  centuries  that  the 
weaklings  of  his  race  will  have  an  immense  advan 
tage  over  stronger  sons  of  weaker  sires  in  the  battle 
of  life.  In  our  Blunderland  of  advanced  civilisation 
the  schoolboy  often  whips  the  schoolmaster;  the 
foolish  often  rule  the  wise ;  the  mute,  inglorious 
Milton,  whose  music  has  been  stifled  by  capricious 
fortune,  may  have  to  wait  upon  Squire  Western,  or 
tremble  before  Justice  Shallow.  This  should  not 
be.  It  need  not  be.  It  cannot  long  continue.  By 
the  adoption  of  very  simple  means,  already  at  their 
command,  the  people  can,  without  doing  violence  to 
any  class,  assert  their  rights.  Men  cannot  be  put 
on  an  equality  by  a  stroke  of  the  pen  or  a  vote  of 
the  House  of  Commons.  But  it  is  possible  so  to 
open  up  the  path  of  promotion,  and  so  to  put  within 
the  reach  of  all  the  means  of  equipping  themselves 
for  advancing  along  it,  as  to  balance  to  a  great 
degree  the  inherited  privileges  of  the  few.  That  is 
not  saying  that  natural  selection  in  society  would 
improve  the  race  by  killing  out  the  weak  to  favour 
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the  strong;  although  Mr  Hutton,  with  all  his  in 
telligence,  adduced  it  as  an  argument  for  the  mira 
culous  origin  of  Christianity,  that  it  put  into  the 
world  an  idea  which  could  never  have  originated  in 
a  sphere  where  reigns  the  law  of  the  survival  of  the 
fittest.  But  that  is  unjust  to  Darwinism.  The 
fittest  is  bound  to  survive  in  a  rational  state  of 
things.  Professor  Drummond  would  tell  Mr  Hutton 
that  even  the  Calvinistic  doctrine  of  election  is  only 
the  spiritual  form  of  the  Darwinian  law,  although 
Darwin  made  no  acknowledgment  of  his  indebted 
ness  to  Calvin  in  the  handsome  way  in  which  he 
confessed  his  obligation  to  Malthus.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  in  this  sublunary  world  at  any  rate,  the  utmost 
Christian  charity  towards  the  weak  and  suffering 
need  not  go  the  length  of  encouraging  them  to 
propagate  their  kind.  The  strong  brothers  of  the 
human  race  should  and  always  will  help  their 
weaker  brothers,  but  they  will  not  be  over-desirous 
that  the  weak  brothers  at  home  should  perpetrate 
an  over-production  of  their  kind,  while  the  stronger 
men  are  working  for  the  family's  bread.  It  is  as 
much  the  interest  of  society  to  put  the  tools  in  the 
hands  of  those  who  can  use  them  best  and  most 
worthily  as  it  is  its  interest  to  buy  in  the  cheapest 
market  and  sell  in  the  dearest.  There  is  no  waste 
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or  neglect  so  foolish  as  that  of  mind.  There  is 
no  economy  so  remunerative  as  that  of  brain  power. 
There  is  no  raw  material  so  adaptable  to  mani 
fold  uses  as  mental  tissue.  We  cannot  allow  God's 
best  gifts,  mental  force  and  lofty  moral  prin 
ciple,  to  perish  like  acorns  in  the  ground,  merely 
because  they  may  have  been  shed  by  no  genealogical 
tree. 

The  democratic  device  of  counting  of  heads  is  no 
more  a  remedy  than  force.  What  is  wanted  is  to 
give  the  principle  of  natural  selection  fair  play,  so 
that  men  like  buffaloes  may  compete  with  each  other 
in  their  natural  strength.  Ceteris  paribus,  the  sons 
of  prosperous  families  will  of  course  have  an  advan 
tage.  Men  cannot  be  quite  made  into  buffaloes.  The 
difficulty  that  some  people  have  in  admitting  the 
rightness  of  this  specific  difference  in  the  case  of 
other  people's  children  disappears  when  they  think 
of  their  own.  Every  man  deserving  the  name  finds 
the  best  stimulus  to  work  in  the  desire  to  give  his 
children  "a  good  start  in  life."  Perhaps  even  the 
buffaloes  are  not  entirely  destitute  of  a  similar 
feeling.  With  that  qualification,  a  fair  field  and  no 
favour  is  best  for  all — for  peer  and  peasant,  for 
capitalist  and  factory  hand.  Counting  of  heads  may 
do  well  enough  in  politics  if  the  people  are  so  wise 
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as  to  seek  their  leaders  among  men  who  have  proved 
their  powers  in  the  free  competition  of  life.  But 
it  will  be  a  bad  day  for  the  democracy  when  the 
method  of  the  popular  vote  is  carried  into  industry. 
The  world  of  politics  must  be  based  upon  a  social 
organism,  not  a  social  mechanism.  The  real  life  of 
society,  the  real  forces  that  keep  the  world  alive  and 
secure  its  progress,  must  be  sought  in  spheres  which 
are  not  much  under  the  domination  of  political 
arrangements.  They  may  be  modified  in  some 
degree,  and  held  in  check  by  the  ostensible  governing 
power,  but  they  still  work  on,  among  slaves  ruled  by 
despots,  in  republics  controlled  by  oligarchies, 
through  the  heedless  years  of  monarchical  France 
the  storms  of  the  Revolution,  and  the  later  vagaries 
of  Kingdom,  Empire,  and  Republic.  It  is  their 
subterranean  force  which  gives  form  to  the  political 
aspect  of  the  country,  and  changes  it  according  to 
their  mighty  will.  Political  and  social  reformers 
will  be  wise  to  recognise  the  fact,  and  frame  their 
systems  accordingly.  If  there  is  a  political  meteor 
ology  such  as  is  favoured  by  an  eminent  English 
statesman,  there  ought  to  be  a  political  seismology  too, 
to  take  account  of  these  mighty  subterranean  forces 
and  provide  against  their  action.  Men  of  science 
tell  us  that  the  origin  of  all  life  in  the  earth  is  far 
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away  in  the  distant  sun.  Go  round  the  circle  of 
terrestrial  organic  being,  and  it  will  be  seen  that 
life  is  dependent  on  solar  energy.  Man  feeds  and 
clothes  himself  from  his  humble  fellow-creatures,  or 
from  vegetable  products.  The  sheep  and  the  ox 
gather  their  sustenance  from  the  ground.  But  all 
plants,  the  very  grass  of  the  field,  derive  their  vital 
energy  from  solar  rays.  The  coals  we  cook  with  and 
warm  ourselves  by  were  forests  once  rejoicing  in  the 
sunlight,  before  they  were  stored  away  in  subter 
ranean  coal-cellars  by  the  Great  Economist  for  the 
use  of  His  children.  So  it  is  with  the  physical  life 
of  man.  But  the  energy  which  creates  his  spiritual 
environment  has  a  different  origin.  It  streams  from 
no  sun  in  a  firmament  over  his  head.  Down  in  the 
subterranean  depths  of  society  is  the  source  of  the 
internal  heat  which  vitalises  the  spiritual  globe,  and 
clothes  it  with  verdure  and  animated  being.  The 
stump  orator  little  wits  of  what  is  going  on  beneath 
the  thin  crust  on  which  his  rostrum  stands  when  he 
prates  of  the  omnipotence  of  Acts  of  Parliament 
The  simple  voter,  who  thinks  that  by  dropping  a 
scrap  of  paper  in  a  ballot-box  he  will  emulate  the 
feat  of  Joshua,  arid  make  the  sun  pause  in  his  course 
until  he  smites  the  Amorites,  is  just  a  dreamer  too. 
Trade  Councils,  Chambers  of  Commerce,  Church 
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Assemblies,  and  popularly  elected  or  hereditary 
Chambers  think  that  the  motions  they  pass  and  the 
statutes  they  frame  are  the  primal  forces  that  move 
the  world,  when  they  are  but  the  imperfect  forms  of 
language  in  which  the  great  semi-articulate  world- 
spirit  expresses  its  thoughts.  Society  is  greater 
than  the  individual,  although,  so  far  as  we  can  tell, 
it  has  not  attained  to  such  complete  self-conscious 
ness.  Attempt  to  substitute  in  the  control  of  its 
more  vital  movements  a  popular  vote  for  the 
natural  law  that  rules  them,  and  you  will  make  it 
stumble  and  fall,  just  as  a  man  would  do  if,  instead 
of  walking  by  instinct,  he  tried  to  control  consciously 
the  action  of  every  muscle  whereby  locomotion  is 
achieved.  It  needs  a  long  training,  the  stages  of 
which  we  cannot  accurately  trace,  to  teach  a  little 
child  to  walk,  or  rather  for  the  child  to  teach  itself. 
It  requires  a  longer  training  in  a  severer  school, 
extending  sometimes  over  more  than  a  single  gener 
ation,  to  form  a  true -Cap  tain  of  Industry.  It  would 
be  as  sensible  to  let  boys  about  leaving  school  settle 
among  themselves  by  vote  which  of  them  is  to  be 
the  doctor,  the  parson,  the  poet,  the  Arctic  discoverer, 
as  to  use  the  democratic  vote  in  the  way  Socialists 
would  have  us  do  in  the  choice  of  industrial  leaders. 
In  the  name  of  all  that  is  sensible,  if  we  must 
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depend  on  the  vote  in  politics,  because  nothing  better 
is  available,  let  us  shun  making  a  fetish  of  an 
unfortunate  necessity.  Moral  forces,  not  popular 
votes,  rule  the  world.  As  the  wind  bloweth  where 
it  listeth,  so  we  cannot  tell  in  what  region  or  in  what 
way  these  moral  forces  come  to  birth.  We  may  well 
say  that,  like  the  prophets  of  old,  the  men  in  whom 
they  are  incarnated  are  divinely  commissioned. 
"  England  has  produced  a  great  man  at  last,"  said 
Frederick  the  Great  when  Pitt  grasped  the  helm, 
and  the  essential  factor  was  introduced  into  the 
divine  equation  whose  double  root  has  proved  to  be 
the  modern  German  Empire  and  the  world- embrac 
ing  colonial  system  of  Britain.  And  who  can  tell 
how  different  the  destinies  of  France  and  Europe 
would  have  been  "  had  Mirabeau  lived  one  other 
year  ! "  No  vote  of  the  Ayr  townsfolk  decided  that 
a  little  baby  to  be  named  Eobert  Burns  should  be 
born  on  a  certain  day  in  a  humble  cottage  near  the 
banks  of  Doon,  yet  what  popularly  elected  man 
among  them  all  has  affected  the  Scottish  character 
as  he  has  done,  who  painted  the  peasant  in  his 
Sunday  attire  in  "The  Cottar's  Saturday  Night"? 
James  Watt  was  not  chosen  by  vote  to  invent  the 
steam-engine,  and  when  will  be  found  another  such 
captain  of  industry  as  he  ?  And  down  in  the  valley 
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of  commoner  life,  the  contractor  of  the  Forth  Bridge, 
commanding  his  thousands  of  workmen,  devising 
ingenious  expedients  at  every  turn  in  his  Titanic 
duel  with  difficulty,  trained  himself  for  his  Herculean 
task  by  a  series  of  lesser  labours  before  he  tackled 
Cerberus  in  the  Valley  of  the  Forth.  Had  it  been 
known  all  along  that  the  captain  of  that  great 
undertaking  would  be  elected  by  the  votes  of  a 
crowd,  Mr  Arrol  would  have  been  tempted  to  spend 
much  of  his  precious  time  in  acquiring  the  art  of 
electioneering. 

We  must  beware  then,  in  our  attempts  to  organise 
industry  better,  as  the  one  rational  means  of  escape 
from  the  present  state  of  things,  not  to  begin,  as  the 
Socialists  would  begin,  by  building  our  house  on  the 
sand.  Let  us  never  forget  that  ifc  is  an  organism  we 
must  aid  to  the  birth,  and  not  a  mechanical  toy  we 
must  contrive.  The  popular  vote  may  do  very  well 
to  select  for  the  tournament  of  politics  a  body  of 
knights  who  have  already  won  their  spurs  in  earnest 
warfare  on  real  fields.  But  let  it  beware  of  choosing 
a  champion  among  the  varlets  who  crowd  round  the 
lists.  The  voters  need  not  fix  upon  Isaac  the  Jew 
on  account  of  his  money  bags,  nor  on  Brian  de  Bois- 
Guilbert  for  his  connection  with  a  sacred  profession, 
nor  on  Wamba  for  his  wit,  nor  on  Gurth  the  son  of 
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Beowulf  for  his  discontent  with  the  service  of  Cedric 
the  Saxon.  No  more  need  they  humour  the  whim 
of  stout  old  Cedric  himself  to  venture  his  aged  limbs 
in  the  sport,  bloody  enough  sometimes,  now  that  he 
is  too  old  for  actual  service  in  the  field.  They  would 
not  err  much  if  they  chose  an  honest  yeoman  like 
Locksley,  although  he  sometimes  brings  down  a  royal 
buck  without  authority  of  statute.  But  their  wisest 
choice  will  be  a  royal  Richard  or  a  valiant  Ivanhoe, 
who  have  proved  their  mettle  on  many  a  Paynim 
foeman.  The  lists  of  Westminster  are  not  so  exclu 
sive  as  those  of  Ashby  de  la  Zouche.  The  clerk  of 
Oxford,  the  stout  armourer,  even  the  city  apprentice 
of  stalwart  build,  may  wield  a  lance  or  bend  a  bow, 
if  strong  arm  and  stout  heart  have  been  proven 
before ;  and  no  fitter  men  will  be  found  for  lance 
thrust  or  sword  stroke  than  those  who  have  gained 
their  knightly  spurs  as  captains  in  circles  of 
industry. 


PART    III. 
THE  ETHIC  OF  POLITICS. 


CHAPTER   VII. 

CULTURE  AND  POLITICS. 

A  DISTINGUISHED  writer,  who  was  lately  snatched 
away  with  a  suddenness  that  sent  a  pang  through 
the  nation,  expressed  on  a  memorable  occasion  an 
opinion  about  the  political  life  of  the  time  which 
called  forth  indignation  from  some  and  amused 
astonishment  in  others.  It  has  been  the  pride  of 
the  English  to  pose  as  an  eminently  practical  people. 
The  possession  of  ideas  has  been  regarded  as  an 
encumbrance  to  a  man  rather  than  otherwise  in  the 
bustle  of  life.  If  the  average  Englishman  about  the 
time  when  Arnold  delivered  his  celebrated  farewell 
address  from  the  Chair  of  Poetry  at  Oxford  had  any 
ideal  at  all,  it  was  of  the  following  description.  Life 
to  him  was  a  campaign,  in  which  it  was  his  duty  as 
a  patriot  to  render  certain  services  to  his  country, 
and  as  a  private  citizen  to  procure  certain  benefits 
for  himself.  The  kind  of  warfare  in  which  as  a 
patriot  he  had  to  engage  was  of  this  peculiar  de 
scription,  that  it  was  not  waged  against  any  avowed 
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public  enemy  either  from  without  or  within  the 
limits  of  the  country.  It  was  carried  on  against 
another  army  corps  of  his  own  kith  and  kin,  in 
which  every  officer  and  private  claimed  to  be  as 
ardent  a  patriot  as  those  of  his  own  army  corps. 
The  council  of  war  of  each  army  had  its  own  plan  of 
campaign,  the  ostensible  object  of  which  was  always 
to  promote  in  the  long  run  the  greatest  happiness  of 
the  greatest  number  of  citizens,  but  the  immediate 
and  real  object  was  to  baulk  the  endeavours  of  the 
other  to  attain  the  same  ostensible  result  in  its 
own  peculiar  way.  The  two  armies,  with  the 
courtesy  of  knights  of  old,  met  always  on  the  same 
familiar  battle-field  under  the  shadow  of  West 
minster  Abbey,  where  they  were  year  after  year 
manoeuvred  by  their  respective  leaders  so  as  to 
prevent  each  other  from  ruining  the  country  by 
either  of  their  mutually  repugnant  specifics.  To 
the  mind  of  such  a  man  as  Arnold  the  political 
situation  of  England  was  not  unlike  those  ongoings 
from  which  his  refined  nature  would  have  shrunk 
with  abhorrence  by  the  bedside  and  over  the 
remains  of  the  amiable  and  noble  Frederick.  As 
the  soldier  and  the  subordinate  officer  need  have  no 
ideas  of  their  own  beyond  those  requisite  for  the 
performance  of  their  military  duty,  so  the  patriot  of 
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each  political  corps  was  oblivious  of  the  cause  for 
which  he  fought,  and  thought  only  of  doing  his  duty 
in  the  ranks,  to  assist  his  general  in  turning  the 
flank  of  the  rival  leader.  And  so  the  strife  went  on, 
even  any  modicum  of  real  service  that  was  ever 
rendered  to  the  nation  being  done  more  to  outwit 
the  opposite  party  than  from  any  strong  motives 
of  genuine  patriotism.  For  the  sake  of  the  great 
good  which  the  partizans  of  each  party  believed 
that  it  alone  could  achieve  for  the  country,  if  it  had 
an  adequate  lease  of  power,  they  were  not  very 
scrupulous  about  the  means  they  employed  to 
disappoint  the  schemes  of  the  rival  patriots.  Such 
was  the  aspect  which  practical  England  presented 
to  Matthew  Arnold  twenty  years  ago ;  and  the 
advice  which  he  gave  from  the  Chair  of  Culture  to 
these  practical  men  on  whom  he  looked  down  with 
a  measure  of  scorn,  and  with  whom  he  declined  to 
consort,  was  this  wise  one — to  ponder  the  Socratic 
maxim  "  Know  thyself."  Between  him  and  them 
there  could  be  nothing  in  common.  They  had 
stultified  their  manhood  by  swearing  allegiance 
to  the  Shibboleth  of  a  party,  and  the  end  of  their 
being  was  to  make  their  party  prevail.  He  trampled 
all  party  "Shibboleths  under  his  feet,  whether  of 
politics  or  religion,  looked  straight  into  the  face  of 
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fact  as  none  of  his  critics  could  do,  and  strove  like  a 
gallant  soldier  of  truth  to  "  make  reason  and  the  will 
of  God  prevail."  To  his  searching  gaze,  so  far  above 
the  game  of  politics,  in  which  an  old  statesman  is 
vainly  trying  with  bandaged  eyes  to  catch  the 
democratic  vote,  there  were  other  cities  than  Paris 
in  which  the  "  gods  "  were  laughing  at  the  comedy 
of  "  The  Goose  that  laid  the  Golden  Eggs."  And 
so  he  turned  away  with  mingled  scorn  and  disgust 
from  the  pitiful  spectacle,  and  did  his  strenuous 
best  to  divert  public  opinion  into  a  more  excellent 
way.  And  the  "  elegant  Jeremiah  "  of  the  Chair  of 
Poetry  was  the  practical  man  after  all.  In  these 
days  of  democratic  supremacy,  it  is  imperative  to 
see  that  the  stream  of  political  influence  is  pure  at 
its  source  in  the  minds  and  breasts  of  the  people. 
If  Arnold  was  grieved  to  hear  the  politicians  of  his 
earlier  days  flattering  the  vanity  of  the  middle 
classes  by  extolling  their  material  achievements, 
while  winking  at  their  spiritual  indigence,  what  must 
his  indignation  have  risen  to  when  he  heard  the 
man  who,  of  all  belonging  to  our  century,  has 
wielded  the  most  potent  influence  over  the  nation, 
advising  the  people  to  blind  their  eyes  and  close 
their  ears  to  the  best  thoughts  of  the  best  minds, 
and  to  force  the  vessel  of  the  State  among  rocks  of 
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difficulty  such  as  she  has  never  encountered  before, 
with  no  better  chart  to  steer  by  than  their  unedu 
cated  instinct  ?  Twenty  years  ago,  Arnold  foresaw 
the  coming  trouble,  and  braced  himself  to  meet  it 
with  generous  courage.  He  laid  it  down  as  the 
duty  of  every  true  man  in  England  to  quit  the 
senseless  strife  of  politics,  and  become  an  apostle 
of  culture  to  the  people.  The  culture  he  advocated 
was  no  supercilious  Pharisaism,  parading  its  broad 
phylacteries  in  sight  of  the  people,  and  reminding 
them  how  much  it  is  superior  to  them.  It  was  a 
broad  and  generous  culture  like  his  own  nature, 
not  to  be  announced  at  esoteric  meetings  of  the 
initiated,  but  to  be  spoken  in  simple  language  to 
the  public  ear. 

Twenty  years  have  gone  by  since  Arnold  bade 
farewell  from  the  Chair  of  Poetry  to  the  students  of 
Oxford,  and  what  are  the  relations  of  culture  to 
politics  now  ?  There  are  not  a  few  professional 
politicians  who  profess  to  be  cultured  men.  Since 
Disraeli  rose  from  the  desk  of  a  Litterateur  to  the 
intimate  councils  of  sovereigns  and  statesmen,  and 
his  rival  in  St  Stephen's  alternated  his  parliamentary 
oratory  with  far-fetched  dreams  about  the  origin  of 
the  Homeric  Mythology  and  a  damaging  defence 
of  the  scientific  authority  of  Genesis  against  the 
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achievements  of  modern  research,  it  has  become  the 
fashion  among  politicians  who  have  any  pretence  to 
literary  or  philosophic  training  to  pose  as  Admirable 
Crichtons  in  the  magazines.  But  we  are  not  aware 
that  the  public  derives  much  enlightenment  from 
the  many-sided  culture  of  these  politicians ;  nor  is  the 
narrow  spirit  of  the  politics  of  former  days  exorcised 
from  its  old  haunts.  The  old  battle  between  the 
rival  patriots  is  being  waged  with  increased  bitter 
ness.  If  the  old  shibboleths  have  disappeared,  new 
ones  with  the  family  features  have  taken  their  place. 
And  still  as  of  old  the  sacrifice  is  made  to  party  of 
what  might  have  benefited  mankind.  Amid  the 
crowd  of  aspirants  to  honours  in  the  "  roaring  game  " 
of  politics  there  is  no  figure  that  stands  in  more 
distinct  contrast  to  Arnold's  than  that  of  Mr  Morley. 
Mr  Morley  has  done  doughty  deeds  with  his  pen. 
But,  alas!  he  has  rushed  in  where  Arnold  scorned  to 
tread,  and  one  of  the  most  brilliant  literary  reputa 
tions  of  our  time  has  sunk  in  the  eclipse  of  a  second 
or  third  rate  politician.  The  disinherited  knight  has 
turned  back  from  the  Holy  Land  and  honest  war 
fare  for  the  right  to  learn  the  tricks  of  the  political 
tournament  in  the  interest  of  a  bad  and  justly  losing 
cause.  It  is  always  a  vain  thing  to  speculate  on  the 
might  have  been.  But  if  Mr  Morley  had  shared 
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the  antipathy  of  Arnold  to  the  devious  ways  of 
politics,  and  had  resolved  to  battle  to  the  last  as 
bravely  as  his  brilliant  contemporary  against  the 
real  foes  of  progress  in  the  brains  and  breasts  of 
men,  with  his  moral  equilibrium  undisturbed  by  the 
jostling  of  Sir  William  Harcourt  on  this  side  and 
Mr  Parnell  on  that,  what  better  service  the  country 
might  have  got  from  him  than  special  pleading  on 
behalf  of  a  doomed  cause  and  ill-natured  cavilling  at 
a  rival's  success  in  grappling  with  difficulties  raised 
by  faction  to  the  administration  of  the  law !  Fancy 
the  man  of  culture  in  the  House  of  Commons 
getting  up  to  move  a  vote  of  censure  on  a  Govern 
ment,  and  piteously  complaining  that  he  has  no 
facts  to  found  upon,  unless  the  Government  itself 
will  gratuitously  supply  him  with  them  !  If  people 
thought  that  Matthew  Arnold  was  a  "spurious 
Jeremiah "  when  he  declined  to  touch  the  pitch  of 
politics,  will  they  be  of  the  same  opinion  now  when 
they  see  how  Mr  Morley  has  smirched  his  hands  and 
face  with  it ! 

It  would  be  a  serious  matter  for  the  country, 
however,  if  men  of  high  character  and  liberal  culture 
were  to  hold  aloof  from  public  life  altogether,  and 
leave  the  business  of  the  country  to  be  tossed  from 
hand  to  hand  by  adventurers,  as  is  so  much  the  case 
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in  America.  Probably  Matthew  Arnold  and  Carlyle 
too  were  in  their  proper  sphere  outside  of  or  above 
the  strife  of  parties,  on  a  point  of  observation  from 
which  they  could  see  what  was  going  on  below,  and 
sound  at  need  a  note  of  warning  or  encourage 
ment.  But  both  Carlyle  and  Arnold  would  have 
acknowledged  that  a  nobler  career  than  that  of  the 
philosophic  observer  is  the  career  of  the  strong, 
high-principled  man,  who  can  steer  the  vessel  of  the 
State  through  the  breakers  of  popular  commotion, 
with  justice  for  his  compass  and  historic  experience 
for  his  chart.  He  who  lives  the  life  of  the  ideal 
statesman  is  a  greater  figure  in  the  world's  history 
than  he  who  sketches  it,  no  matter  how  beautiful  as 
a  work  of  art  the  sketch  may  be.  Happily  for  our 
country,  its  public  life  is  not  unadorned  by  such 
manly  figures,  who  stand  forth  in  bolder  relief  by 
contrast  with  others  who  have  lost  some  manliness 
in  "  finding  salvation." 


CHAPTEE    VIII 

COMMON  SENSE  AND  POLITICS. 

THE  occasion  makes  the  man.  It  also  makes  the 
mannikin ;  and  seldom  in  the  political  history  of 
Great  Britain  has  there  been  such  a  contrast  of  men 
and  mannikins  as  the  present  crisis  in  politics  has 
called  into  view.  I  speak  not  as  a  party  man,  but 
as  one  to  whom  party  shibboleths  are  nothing 
compared  to  the  ethical  qualities  of  the  men.  There 
are  men  and  mannikins  on  both  sides  of  the  Home 
Rule  controversy;  only  the  relative  importance  of 
the  two  classes  is  not  the  same  on  the  two  sides. 
It  has  been  adopted  as  a  principle  of  politics  on  the 
one  side  that  the  mannikin  shall  rule  the  man ;  and 
some,  who  were  long  thought  to  be  men  in  very 
deed,  have  dwindled  down  in  the  crisis  like  poor 
Alice  in  Wonderland.  Political  yachting  on  summer 
seas  is  an  amusement  in  which  a  landsman,  with 
help  from  his  tailor,  may  look  the  proper  thing. 
But  a  stiff  nor'-easter  on  a  lee  shore  makes  the 
dandy  skipper  look  funny. 
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The  prophetic  statement  which  Lord  Hartington 
quoted  in  his  recent  Belfast  speech,  from  the  speech 
which  he  delivered  in  the  same  place  in  1885, 
furnishes  matter  for  no  self-accusing  reflection 
to  the  Unionist  party.  In  that  quotation  Lord 
Hartington  made  reference  to  the  comparatively 
minor  grounds  of  difference  between  Liberals  and 
Conservatives  of  that  time,  which  is  separated  from 
the  present  by  only  a  few  months  of  lunar  change, 
but  by  such  a  magnetic  storm  in  politics  as  has 
ruined  the  reputation  of  not  a  few  political  compasses. 
It  was  not  from  any  contemptuous  depreciation  of 
the  honest  convictions  of  the  two  great  political 
parties  that  Lord  Hartington  so  expressed  himself. 
Probably  enough,  to  a  statesman  of  his  strong  sense 
and  breadth  of  view,  there  were  many  points  in 
dispute  between  Liberals  and  Conservatives  in  1885, 
which  he  would  have  been  inclined  to  sweep  out  of 
the  way.  That  always  has  been  and  always  will 
be  the  attitude  of  the  strongest  and  noblest  minds. 
They  have  a  natural  shrinking  from  the  extreme 
views  of  both  the  rival  parties.  Their  calm,  clear 
vision  is  able  to  note  the  excesses  to  which  their 
own  cherished  principles  may  lead,  if  they  are 
allowed  as  abstractions  to  get  absolute  possession  of 
the  mind.  They  are  more  or  less  consciously  aware 
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of  the  great  truth,  that  no  abstract  theory  is  an 
adequate  expression  of  concrete  fact ;  and  hence 
they  refuse  to  be  bound  to  all  the  remote  conclusions 
which  the  narrow  logic  of  smaller  minds  derives 
from  the  accepted  party  principles.  It  is  no  small 
part  of  the  function  of  a  true  leader  to  point  out  to 
his  followers  when  the  abstract  principles  of  the 
party  must  take  a  new  complexion  from  fresh  facts. 
The  small  man  is  ever  dominated  by  few  ideas. 
These  ideas  have  an  importance  in  his  eyes  in 
inverse  proportion  to  their  number.  The  fewer  they 
are  the  more  divine  does  he  believe  to  be  their  right 
to  rule.  Hence  it  conies  that  a  humorist  like  Sir 
Wilfrid  Lawson  imagines  society  will  be  landed  in 
virtuous  felicity  by  a  blue  ribbon  worn  in  the  button 
hole.  To  such  a  type  of  man  facts  are  a  perpetual 
offence.  It  is  very  impertinent  of  them,  he  thinks, 
not  to  square  with  his  principles.  And  when  they 
persist  in  their  refusal,  he  loses  patience  with  them, 
and  either  turns  his  back  on  them  or  tries  to  kick 
them  out  of  his  way.  The  abstraction,  the  whole 
abstraction,  and  nothing  but  the  abstraction,  is  the 
Alpha  and  Omega  of  his  creed.  A  strong  man  never 
allows  abstractions  so  to  dominate  his  mind.  His 
spirit  is  too  much  in  contact  with  reality  for  that. 
He  does  not  pass  through  life  a  stereotyped  edition 
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of  a  minimum  of  principles.  He  answers  to  a 
modern  philosopher's  definition  of  life,  that  life  is  a 
continuous  adjustment  of  internal  to  external  rela 
tions.  This  process  of  continuous  adjustment  is  as 
true  an  account  of  the  relations  of  mental  being  and 
its  spiritual  surroundings  as  it  is  of  corporeal  being 
and  its  physical  environment.  If,  in  the  different 
spheres  of  human  endeavour,  the  law  of  action 
was  determined  by  the  petty  extremists  of  each 
with  their  small  stock  of  self-assertive  ideas,  alike 
in  science,  in  religion,  in  literature,  and  in  politics, 
the  world's  march  would  be  interrupted  by  per 
petual  petty  squabbling.  In  all  these  departments 
substantial  progress  is  achieved  by  the  master 
minds  rising  superior  to  old  abstractions,  and 
formulating  them  consistently  with  new  or  better 
understood  facts,  to  the  temporary  sore  disturb 
ance  of  the  dovecots.  It  was  beyond  the  com 
prehension  of  many  a  narrow-minded  Liberal  that 
Lord  Hartington  and  a  following  could  for  any 
purpose  make  common  cause  with  the  Conservatives. 
Mr  Gladstone  himself  has  not  got  over  his  surprise 
at  the  realised  fact  to  this  day. 

When  Lord  Hartington  spoke  in  1885  of  the 
probability  that  Liberals  and  Conservatives  would 
find  it  expedient  to  sink  many  minor  differences  in 
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the  face  of  a  common  foe,  he  rose  as  much  superior 
to  the  average  politician  in  a  moral  as  in  an  intel 
lectual  regard.  The  spring  of  political  action  was  a 
less  noble  one  in  1885  than  it  is  among  his  allies 
and  followers  now.  It  is  not  far  from  the  truth  to 
say  that  in  the  legislation  previous  to  1885  the 
consideration  of  politicians  of  all  shades  for  national 
well-being  was  strongly  qualified  by  each  man's 
concern  about  the  interests  of  his  class.  When  Mr 
Plimsoll  brought  up  the  hardships  of  seamen,  the 
debates  read  like  a  pleading  of  advocates  of  the 
shipowners  on  the  one  side,  and  of  advocates  of 
the  seamen  on  the  other.  I  do  not  say  that  the 
speakers  on  either  side  did  consciously  and  deliber 
ately  support  the  interests  of  their  class  against 
the  interests  of  the  nation.  But  there  was  a  narrow 
conviction  in  the  minds  of  most  that  their  own  class 
interests  or  party  interests  covered  those  of  the 
nation.  Lord  Hartington's  prophetic  utterance  was 
distinctly  in  advance  of  the  prevailing  moral  narrow 
ness.  He  looked  down  from  a  high  standpoint  upon 
the  mixture  of  honest  conviction  and  irrational  pre 
judice  which  separated  the  two  great  parties  in 
the  State,  and  declared  he  saw  a  trouble  coming 
which  might  compel  the  best  on  both  sides  to  make 
truce  with  each  other,  and  close  their  ranks  against 
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the  common  danger.  If  any  one  fails  to  appreciate 
the  moral  significance  of  such  an  attitude  at  that 
time,  let  him  note  the  moral  weakness  which  drove 
Sir  George  Trevelyan  from  Lord  Hartington's  side, 
because  he  could  not  free  himself  from  the  trammels 
of  party  prejudice  when  the  storm  which  Lord 
Hartington  foresaw  in  1885  had  burst  in  full  fury. 
I  claim  for  the  Unionist  party  now  a  higher  ideal 
of  statesmanship  than  any  of  the  leaders,  Lord 
Hartington  and  Lord  Salisbury  excepted,  had  put 
into  words  up  to  1885.  No  impartial  person,  in 
comparing  the  speeches  of  any  of  the  Unionist 
leaders  recently  with  their  speeches  or  those  of 
any  of  their  present  opponents  three  years  ago,  will 
hesitate  to  own  that  the  Unionist  leaders  speak  in 
a  tone  of  higher  statesmanship  than  formerly  pre 
vailed.  Mr  Balfour's  speeches,  since  he  became 
Chief  Secretary,  are  much  superior  in  moral  tone 
and  statesmanlike  wisdom  to  those  he  used  to  make 
when  he  was  a  distinguished  member  of  the  Fourth 
Party.  Mr  Chamberlain  has  struck  a  higher  key 
than  when  he  battled  with  Mr  Goschen  over  the 
unauthorised  programme.  What  has  caused  the 
improvement  ?  I  think  it  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
a  great  national  crisis  has  silenced  the  voice  of 
extremists  in  the  councils  of  the  Unionists.  In 
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taking  joint  measures  to  baulk  the  disastrous  policy 
of  Mr  Gladstone,  the  bulk  of  the  party  have  been 
brought  to  see  that  the  old  abstract  principles 
which  separated  them  are  no  longer  adequate  to 
the  facts,  and  that  there  are  new  issues  which  call 
for  a  readjustment  of  parties  and  their  creeds. 
There  are  deeper  questions  than  that  of  Ireland 
which  separate  old  friends  from  each  other.  As  a 
straw  may  tell  the  direction  of  a  current,  so  the 
utterances  of  minor  men  may  warn  us  of  the 
direction  in  which  Gladstonians  are  moving.  The 
distinct  approval  or  tacit  connivance  accorded  to 
lawless  methods  of  seeking  to  attain  political  ends ; 
the  courtship  of  the  democracy,  by  pandering  to 
social  heresies  in  ways  that  call  forth  occasional 
protests  from  recalcitrant  members  of  the  party; 
the  reckless  disregard  of  the  lessons  of  history,  and 
the  unconcern  about  continuity  of  legislation, — all 
intimate  that  a  cleavage  has  taken  place  which 
will  widen  and  give  rise  to  new  ideals  of  political 
action.  It  is  no  longer  a  choice  between  legislating 
and  carrying  on  the  Government  of  the  country  on 
the  old  lines  of  Conservatism  or  Liberalism.  Much 
more  has  it  become  a  choice  between  preserving 
our  unity  with  our  historic  past  and  using  our 
rich  inheritance  in  prudent  adaptations  to  present 
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needs ;  or  squandering  our  inheritance  as  a 
neighbouring  nation  has  done  to  its  impoverish 
ment  and  sorrow.  When  such  is  the  parting  of 
the  ways,  it  is  not  difficult  to  foresee  what  the 
action  of  individuals  will  be.  Whatever  eccentrici 
ties  may  be  caused  by  the  passions  of  the  hour,  the 
stronger  men,  those  who  are  not  dominated  by 
abstractions,  but  who  are  ever  in  healthy  touch 
with  facts,  will  more  and  more  draw  together  in 
support  of  development  against  revolution.  The 
extremists,  the  men  of  few  and  narrow  but  strongly 
self-assertive  ideas,  will  take  their  several  ways. 
The  old  Tory,  who  thought  the  State  coach  was 
going  best  when  it  stood  still,  will  retire  to  his 
acres.  The  last  years  of  those  who  adhere  to 
Gladstonism  will  be  enlivened  by  domestic  bicker 
ings  in  the  house  of  their  friends. 

In  this  heterogeneous  political  party  the  ethical 
idea  has  been  turned  topsy-turvy.  It  is  inscribed 
on  their  banner  that  the  strong  shall  yield  to  the 
weak ;  that  the  weak,  through  apotheosis,  shall 
weaken  the  strong. 

There  is  no  English  statesman  of  the  present  day 
who  is  more  of  a  purist  by  profession  than  Mr 
Morley.  When  he  fell  foul  of  the  Chief  Secretary 
for  saying  that  the  political  gulf  which  had  at  first 
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separated  Unionists  from  Gladstonians  was  now 
deepened  into  a  great  moral  gulf  impossible  to  be 
bridged  across,  it  is  but  scanty  justice  to  the  austere 
Saint  Just  to  say  that  he  rejoiced  in  his  misery  and 
shame,  and,  reversing  the  parable,  invited  Lazarus  to 
quit  his  lofty  sphere  and  share  with  him  the  ex 
periences  of  the  political  Tartarus.  Mr  Morley  has 
not  lost  his  sense  of  moral  apostleship.  He  is  fully 
persuaded  in  his  own  mind  that  public  virtue  is  safe 
in  his  keeping.  Perhaps  he  has  even  a  lurking 
belief  that  to  him  has  been  assigned  the  function  of 
a  political  Messiah,  to  usher  in  an  era  of  a  new 
commandment  which  shall  be  the  fulfilling  of  all 
that  was  best  in  the  traditions  of  English  statesman 
ship.  In  the  light  of  his  perfect  purity  the  Chief 
Secretary  was  to  him  as  a  Pharisee  presuming  to 
censure  the  apostles  and  disciples  of  the  true  faith. 
It  was  with  the  proud  scorn  of  insulted  virtue  that 
he  invited  the  corruption  of  his  political  adversaries 
to  be  as  honest  in  its  vileness  as  he  is  in  his  purity, 
and  show  itself  as  he  holds  up  his  light  to  the  gaze 
of  the  world.  There  is  one  respect  in  which  Mr 
Morley  pre-eminently,  and  all  the  faithful  in  their 
degree,  are  meekly  conscious  that  they  are  not  as 
other  men  are.  They  have  kept  the  faith  with  poor 
Ireland,  When  she  seeks  for  bread,  they  do  not 
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offer  her  a  stone.  So  perfectly  immaculate  has  been 
the  conduct  throughout  of  the  Separatists  towards  the 
Sister  Isle  that  one  cannot  speak  of  it  without  falling 
into  the  use  of  scriptural  language.  Moreover,  Mr 
Morley  tells  us  that  their  faithfulness  to  Ireland  is 
not  a  destroying  of  the  law  of  the  British  Constitu 
tion,  but  a  fulfilling  of  the  same.  You  have  given 
Ireland  the  political  franchise,  he  argues.  In  doing 
so  you  have  declared  your  intention  to  raise  her 
from  her  former  state,  in  which  she  was  fain  to  pick 
up  the  crumbs  that  fell  from  Dublin  Castle.  You 
have  professed  to  place  her  at  last  at  the  children's 
table,  and  feed  her  with  the  children's  bread.  And 
when  she,  in  accordance  with  the  law  of  the  British 
family  constitution,  puts  forth  her  hand  to  nourish 
herself  as  her  nature  dictates,  you  decline  to  give  her 
the  wheaten  bread  of  a  parliament  in  Dublin,  and 
present  to  her  teeth  instead  the  stone  of  coercion. 
This  is  a  formidable  indictment  when  it  is  seen 
soaring  in  the  lofty  regions  of  Mr  Morley's  thought. 
Let  us  see  if  it  retains  its  terrible  character  when  it 
is  brought  nearer  the  realm  of  fact  and  truth. 

What  the  Nationalists  want,  and  what  Mr  Morley 
and  his  friends  are  quite  prepared  to  surrender  to 
them,  is  the  severance  of  the  legislative  union.  The 
Tightness  or  the  wrongness  of  doing  so  is  represented 
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as  being  antecedent  to  all  considerations  of  expedi 
ency  ;  a  position  perhaps  which  it  would  be  difficult 
to  reconcile  with  Mr  Morley's  philosophical  creed. 
As  Mr  Gladstone  argued  that  the  disestablishment 
of  the  Irish  Church  was  simple  justice,  so  do  he  and 
Mr  Morley  now  contend  that  the  granting  of  a 
parliament  in  Dublin  is  simple  justice.  I  put  aside 
for  the  moment  all  question  as  to  how  far  the  demand 
for  a  parliament  in  Dublin  is  a  national  demand. 
For  the  purposes  of  my  argument  it  does  not  much 
matter  whether  Mr  Parnell  has  at  his  back  a 
larger  or  a  smaller  proportion  of  his  countrymen.  All 
that  I  require  is  a  minority  in  Ireland,  largely  com 
posed  of  the  propertied,  the  cultured,  and  the  leading 
commercial  people,  which  is  opposed  to  the  severance 
of  the  legislative  union.  The  kernel  of  Mr  Morley's 
argument,  as  it  is  that  of  his  chief,  is,  that  from  the 
axioms  of  the  British  Constitution,  the  granting  of 
a  parliament  in  Dublin,  as  demanded  by  a  majority 
of  the  Irish  nation,  is  a  corollary  from  the  extension 
of  household  franchise  to  Ireland.  I  am  not  inclined 
to  deny  to  Mr  Gladstone  and  his  lieutenant  an 
average  measure  of  political  insight  and  of  political 
consistency.  I  take  them  at  their  word,  that  they 
were  always  of  the  same  mind  as  to  the  justice  of 
yielding  to  the  national  demand  of  Ireland.  No 
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doubt,  the  case  of  Mr  Gladstone's  consistency  is 
difficult  to  deal  with.  He  seemed  to  have  a  different 
standard  of  just  legislation  for  Ireland  at  the  time 
when  he  pleaded  earnestly  for  such  a  majority  from 
England  and  Scotland  as  would  enable  him  to  mete 
out  justice  to  Ireland,  unmoved  by  either  the 
flatteries  or  the  frowns  of  Mr  Parnell.  If  he  is 
sincere  now,  he  must  have  been  Jesuitical  then,  and 
vice  versa.  I  shall  give  him  the  benefit  of  the 
doubt,  and  allow  his  present  sincerity.  Before  the 
passing  of  the  Franchise  Bill  and  the  Bill  for  the 
Kedistribution  of  Seats,  Mr  Gladstone  and  Mr 
Morley  were  both  aware  that  if  these  Bills  passed, 
Mr  Parnell  would  secure  a  large  increase  to  his 
following,  and  would  use  it  at  least  to  insist  on 
severance  of  the  legislative  union ;  and  they  were 
quite  prepared  to  honour  Mr  Parnell's  cheque  for  a 
parliament  in  Dublin,  when  it  should  be  endorsed 
in  a  constitutional  way.  by  the  bulk  of  the  Irish 
people. 

Such  being  the  inner  thoughts  of  the  two  authors 
of  Gladstonism  during  the  period  of  its  gestation, 
what  was  the  conduct  pursued  by  them  and  their 
friends  in  the  debates  on  the  Redistribution  of  Seats 
Bill  ?  The  curtain  of  the  past  has  been  drawn  aside 
by  one  who  never  stooped  to  mean  misrepresent  a- 
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tion.  A  party  in  the  House  of  Commons,  not  very 
imposing  in  numbers  or  in  authority  it  is  true, 
argued  that  the  single  member  arrangement  would 
be  disastrous  to  the  influence  of  the  cultivated 
minority  in  Ireland.  It  was  pointed  out  that  that 
arrangement  would  place  the  landlord  class,  the 
professional  classes,  and  the  commercial  community 
in  Ireland  at  the  mercy  of  the  ignorant  peasantry, 
who  would  vote  at  the  beck  of  Mr  Parnell  and  the 
League.  What  was  the  answer  that  was  given  to 
the  objection  ?  Not  the  kind  of  answer  that  is 
given  by  Mr  Gladstone  and  Mr  Morley  now.  There 
was  no  jeering  then  at  the  idle  fears  of  the  friends 
of  the  Irish  minority.  There  was  no  honest  declara 
tion  then  from  the  honest  Mr  Morley  that  the 
demand  of  Ireland,  if  constitutionally  expressed  by 
a  majority  of  votes,  should  be  a  categorical  impera 
tive  to  the  British  Parliament  in  all  matters  affect 
ing  Ireland.  If  Mr  Gladstone  and  his  immaculate 
friend  did  not  speak  in  a  different  strain,  they  at 
least  listened  astutely  to  others  who  did  so,  and 
never  uttered  a  word  of  protest  when  the  most 
sacred  moral  pledges  were  given,  that  whatever 
might  be  the  vagaries  of  the  Irish  majority,  the 
interests  of  the  minority,  on  whom  the  hope  of 
better  days  for  Ireland  depends,  would  be  safe  in 
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the  keeping  of  the  British  Parliament.  Mr  Morley 
must  not  by  honest  quibbling  attempt  to  reply, — 
"  And  so  would  the  British  Parliament  conserve  the 
Irish  minority  by  the  adoption  of  our  policy."  The 
pledge  was  given,  in  honour  if  not  in  the  act,  that 
the  minority  in  Ireland  and  the  future  of  Ireland, 
would  be  secured  by  the  maintenance  of  the  legisla 
tive  union.  Mr  Gladstone  and  Mr  Morley  connived 
at,  if  they  did  not  make  that  promise  to  the  ear 
which  they  have  so  mischievously  broken  to  our 
hope.  If  they  are  sincere  now,  they  must  at  that 
time  have  hugged  in  their  cunning  bosoms  their 
own  thoughts  with  a  passive  duplicity  which  it  is 
difficult  to  characterise  in  parliamentary  phraseology. 
While  making  or  allowing  it  to  appear  that  the 
result  of  the  Redistribution  of  Seats  Bill  would  not 
be  allowed  to  affect  the  legislative  union,  and  asking 
for  strength  at  Westminster  to  do  justice  to  Ireland 
in  a  sense  which  the  country  understood  to  be  very 
different  from  that  of  the  Gladstonian  policy  now, 
they  must  have  been  smiling  internally  at  the 
forging  of  the  weapon  which  they  intended  to  wield 
upon  the  roots  of  the  legislative  union.  Or,  were 
they,  alone  of  all  practical  politicians,  unable  to 
foresee  the  demands  which  the  new  Irish  electorate 
would  make  upon  Parliament  ?  History  has  impaled 
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the  immaculate  pair  on  the  horns  of  an  awkward 
dilemma.  Either  they  belonged  to  the  category 
of  the  foolish  ones  then,  or  they  are  the  ornaments 
of  a  different  category  now.  Which  of  the  two 
stages  is  the  Gladstonian  Dr  Jekyll  and  which  the 
Gladstonian  Mr  Hyde  ?  We  are  driven  to  believe 
with  Mr  Balfour  that  they  merit  a  place  in  the 
latter  category  now,  separated  by  a  great  gulf, 
through  the  part  they  have  played  in  recent  politi 
cal  warfare,  as  well  as  by  their  connivance  at  Irish 
lawlessness,  from  the  honourable  traditions  of 
English  public  life.  Even  political  Puritans  may 
find  food  for  reflection  in  the  text — "  If  ye  say  ye 
have  no  sin,  ye  deceive  yourselves,  and  the  truth  is 
not  in  you." 

Now  why  is  it  that  to  a  large  number  of  persons 
the  nobility  of  Lord  Hartington's  patriotism  and  the 
intellectual  dignity  of  his  position  are  as  impossible 
of  comprehension,  as  the  blindness  of  the  same 
persons  to  the  narrowness  and  moral  obliquity  of 
Mr  Gladstone  and  Mr  Morley  is  to  a  different  order 
of  minds  ?  But  striking  as  these  contrasts  are 
between  the  mental  and  moral  characteristics  of  the 
Unionists  and  their  opponents,  they  do  not  exhaust 
the  materials  for  serious  reflection  about  the  lament 
able  gap  between  good  sense  and  Gladstonian 
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politics.  There  is  a  hypocrisy  and  a  duplicity  in  the 
two  Gladstonian  leaders  of  a  yet  deeper  dye  than 
that  which  marks  their  double-facedness  towards 
Home  Rule  in  1885-88.  Messrs  Gladstone  and 
Morley  have  set  themselves  to  win  the  vote  of  the 
enlarged  electorate,  which  they,  with  a  cynical  intent 
apparently,  and  others  from  nobler  motives,  united 
in  creating.  The  two  worthies — there  are  always 
two  in  a  comedy  of  that  kind — have  said  to  each 
other,  "Let  us  catch  the  popular  vote,  honestly  if 
we  can ;  but  let  us  catch  the  popular  vote."  And 
they  have  honoured  with  their  adoption  two  patent 
recipes  for  attaining  their  purpose.  One  of  these  is, 
to  administer  to  the  democracy  the  most  fulsome 
flattery.  It  used  to  be  supposed  that  the  arts  of 
the  courtier  were  confined  to  King's  Courts.  We 
thought  of  him  as  a  creature  with  a  butterfly  ex 
terior  fluttering  his  hour  of  being  in  the  gardens  of 
Versailles.  Polonius  was  thought  to  be  indigenous 
to  the  royal  state  of  Denmark — a  chosen  flower  that 
could  only  flourish  in  the  warmth  of  a  King's  smiles. 
But  Polonius  and  Joseph  Surface  have  made  their 
appearance  among  us  in  the  garb  of  a  pair  of 
political  Puritans,  whose  courtier-like  mode  of 
address  to  the  new  electors  throws  Versailles  and 
the  Court  of  Denmark  into  the  shade.  "  The  man 
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who  "  supposes  his  back  to  be  of  the  morally  stiffest 
bends  like  a  willow  in  the  faintest  popular  breeze. 
Yes,  "  the  masses  against  the  classes "  is  the  cry. 
The  divine  right  to  rule,  which  kings  once  impiously 
fancied  they  possessed,  belongs  to  the  masses.  It  is 
not  a  hereditary  or  elected  king ;  it  is  not  a  heredi 
tary  or  selected  aristocracy,  selected  by  vote  or  by 
behest  of  nature  ;  it  is  not  the  best,  if  we  could  only 
get  them;  it  is  not  even  the  entire  nation,  to  whom 
this  divine  right  belongs ;  but  it  is  to  that  portion 
of  the  people  whom  the  old  statesman  insults  by 
calling  them  the  masses.  The  leaders  do  not  even 
presume  to  say  to  their  royal  master,  "  Let  us  take 
counsel  together."  "  Your  Majesty,"  they  say, 
"  there  are  mischievous  rats  behind  the  arras  who 
have  ears  to  hear.  Your  faithful  ministers  cannot 
communicate  to  your  Majesty  the  secrets  of  our 
policy.  But  your  Majesty  knows  our  attachment  to 
your  royal  person.  The  interests  of  the  kingdom 
are  safe  in  our  keeping.  Entrust  us  once  more 
with  your  Majesty's  seal,  honour  us  with  your  royal 
confidence,  and  all  will  be  well.  If  we  ran  the 
ship  aground  before,  it  was  the  rats  that  did  the 
mischief.  Trust  us,  your  Majesty,  till  the  time 
comes."  And  so  the  old  comedy  is  played  of  good 
King  Populus  being  hoodwinked  into  the  agree- 
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able  delusion  that  he  is  a  veritable  ruler  by  divine 
right. 

Of  course,  Messrs  Gladstone  and  Morley's  prefer 
ence  of  the  masses  to  the  classes  in  their  own  island 
extends  to  the  sister  country.  It  must  have  been 
merely  the  aesthetic  feeling  of  a  theorist  for  his 
plan  that  led  Mr  Gladstone  in  his  chef-d'oeuvre  to 
make  any  room  for  those  he  contemptuously  desig 
nates  the  classes.  Or  was  it  by  a  master  stroke  of 
genius  that  he  at  once  satisfied  his  aesthetic  sense 
and  his  political  prejudice  by  bringing  masses  and 
classes  together  in  a  way  in  which  he  was  pretty 
sure  that  the  latter  would  be  swamped  ?  The 
thoughts  of  great  men  are  so  past  finding  out, 
especially  when,  as  in  the  case  of  Mr  Gladstone, 
they  are  in  dangerous  proximity  to  a  moral  Tartarus. 
It  is  to  the  masses  of  Ireland,  officered  by  the 
organisers  of  the  League,  and  led  by  the  "uncrowned 
king,"  that  Messrs  Gladstone  and  Morley  have 
sought  through  all  this  miserable  history  to  betray 
the  British  Parliament  and  the  future  of  the  British 
Empire.  And  their  motives  for  doing  so  must  either 
be  despair,  or  personal  ambition,  or  an  honest  belief 
in  Jacobinism.  Mr  Morley's  position  need  excite 
no  surprise.  He  was  suckled  by  the  she-wolf  of  the 
French  Revolution.  The  nurse  of  his  political  child- 
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hood  was  the  frantic  female  figure  in  Rude's  group 
on  the  Arc  de  Triomphe.  His  ideals  are  those  of 
the  men  who  paved  the  way  for  1793.  And  his 
statesman-like  aspirations,  like  those  of  the  heroes 
in  his  Gallic  pantheon  who  have  so  well  succeeded 
in  their  purpose,  is  to  run  a-muck  at  every  sacred 
institution.  But  Mr  Gladstone !  Is  he  too  among 
the  Jacobins?  It  would  be  bad  enough  in  all 
conscience  to  reverse  the  lessons  of  history  and 
divorce  poor  Ireland,  although  she  were  as  good  an 
example  to  Scotland  in  the  records  of  the  police 
court  as  she  is  in  the  register  of  births.  But  what 
that  Parliament  in  Dublin  would  be,  which  accord 
ing  to  the  plans  of  Gladstonians  is  not  only  to  rule 
Ireland,  but  to  dictate  the  policy  of  Great  Britain 
under  a  regime  of  Parnellism,  we  already  know  too 
well.  It  is  to  a  wicked  organisation,  begotten  in 
conspiracy  and  born  in  crime,  that  we  are  called 
upon  to  surrender.  What  would  have  been  the 
thoughts  of  Rome  if  a  party  in  the  Senate  had 
urged  a  surrender  to  Catiline?  The  swaddling 
clothes  of  iniquity,  in  which  Irish  Home  Rule  is 
arrayed,  are  no  offence  to  Mr  Gladstone.  He  glories 
in  every  obstruction  to  the  administration  of  the 
law,  when  the  law  does  not  square  with  his  abstrac 
tion.  Boycotting,  say  you  ?  Why,  boycotting  is  the 
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most  natural  way  in  the  world  to  advance  "our 
policy."  The  maiming  of  dumb  animals,  the  ostra 
cising,  the  maltreating,  the  murdering  of  men  and 
women  and  helpless  children  is  only  pretty  Fanny's 
way.  We  might  not  approve  of  it  in  England ; 
but,  pooh !  pooh !  it  is  the  historic  mode  of  political 
controversy  in  Ireland.  Thus  do  the  two  musicians 
perform  their  piping  to  the  witches'  dance  in  Ireland. 
If  a  parallel  to  it  is  to  be  sought  for,  we  must  go  to 
an  old  kirk  near  Ayr  on  a  murky  night,  where  another 
old  statesman  in  a  corner  discoursed  music  to  another 
motley  crew.  So  with  the  skilled  musicians  of  the 
Gladstonians ;  "  to  gie  them  music  is  their  charge," 
and  at  every  indecent  cantrip  of  poor  Ireland,  they 
cannot  suppress  an  encouraging  shout.  "  See  that," 
says  Mr  Morley  in  triumphant  tone,  "  when  will  you 
drain  away  the  Atlantic  of  Irish  discontent  ? "  Are 
not  the  revels  all  performed  in  the  interest  of  "  our 
policy  "  ?  What  a  noble  policy  !  Messrs  Gladstone 
and  Morley's  sympathies  are  all  with  the  lawbreakers. 
The  boycotters  and  the  moonlighters  are  the  meek 
ones  who  should  inherit  the  earth.  What  a  pity 
the  Gladstonians  do  not  inculcate  on  their  proteges 
the  topsy-turvy  conception  of  the  Chinaman,  who 
commits  suicide  to  avenge  himself  on  his  enemy. 
That  would  be  a  mode  of  righting  the  wrongs  of  the 
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Leaguers  to  which  there  would  be  small  objection. 
But  Mr  Gladstone  has  a  different  future  in  store  for 
them.  He  is  like  the  little  boy  who  came  home 
from  Dore's  picture  of  the  Roman  Amphitheatre 
and  lamented  to  his  mother  that  there  was  one  poor 
tiger  that  had  no  Christian.  We  do  not  suppose 
that  even  this  ingenuous  youth  would  have  wished 
the  management  of  the  Amphitheatre  to  be  taken 
from  the  aedile  and  vested  in  the  tigers.  Mr 
Gladstone  is  more  ingenuous.  Caligula  raised  his 
horse  to  the  consulship.  Mr  Gladstone  would 
enthrone  his  tiger. 

The  nature  of  the  tiger  has  even  communicated 
itself  to  his  master.  It  has  come  to  this  with  the 
Gladstonian  leaders,  that  having  failed  to  commend 
their  policy  to  the  British  Parliament,  they  welcome 
the  services  of  the  Irish  cheetah  to  capture  their 
game.  The  wrongs  of  Ireland  are  said  to  be  so  deep 
that  violence  and  contempt  of  law  are  the  necessary 
consequences  of  them ;  and  when  crime  comes  so 
natural  to  an  outraged  people,  it  is  quite  proper  to 
use  the  natural  force  to  turn  the  wheel  of  politics. 
Mr  Gladstone  has  a  splendid  head  of  water  of  that 
kind  at  his  command.  The  true  situation  of  affairs 
in  this  outraged  country  will  bear  restatement. 

The  two  crowning  grievances  of  Ireland  have  been 
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an  alien  Church  and  a  land  system  with  which  she 
was  discontented. 

Whether  or  not  it  was  for  the  ultimate  good  of 
Ireland  to  disestablish  the  Episcopal  Church,  it 
does  not  concern  me  now  to  decide.  The  people 
wished  to  get  rid  of  the  Church,  and  the  Church  as 
a  State  institution  was  swept  away.  Then  the  Irish 
tenantry  was  said  to  be  ground  down  to  the  earth 
by  rack  renting.  Again  the  Imperial  Parliament, 
at  the  request  of  the  same  ambassador  of  Justice, 
applied  a  remedy.  A  land  court  was  instituted  to 
dispense  equal  justice  to  landlord  and  tenant. 
Cerberus  appeared  to  be  satisfied  for  a  time.  But 
bad  seasons  came,  as  they  have  come  to  every  other 
country.  The  Irish  farmers  had  a  difficulty  in  meet 
ing  their  engagements — they  ran  up  arrears  during 
the  bad  years ;  and  now,  because  owing  to  the  visita 
tion  of  God  many  of  them  cannot  meet  their  engage 
ments,  they  are  all  invited  to  join  the  Plan  of 
Campaign,  repudiate  their  debts,  and  hold  their 
farms  in  defiance  of  the  law.  Because  they  cannot 
throw  off  their  obligations  in  a  way  that  people  on 
this  side  the  Channel,  a  few  misled  crofters  excepted, 
would  never  dream  of  attempting,  they  pour  libations 
of  scalding  water  on  the  Sheriff's  officers.  Such 
misfortunes  as  many  Irishmen  have  had  to  bear  are 
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not  unknown   in   Scotland.     There  are   farmers  in 
Scotland  who  have  suffered  from  bad  seasons,  who 
have  gone  on  for  years  paying  rent  out  of  capital, 
until  they  have  had  to  abandon  house  and  home. 
But  they  did  not  make  this  a  political  grievance ; 
they  did  not  allow  private  misfortune  to  blind  them 
to  the  rightness  of  a  contract  obligation,  or  to  the 
sacred  majesty  of  the  law.     If  some  of  them  even 
thought  there  were  wrongs  to  be  righted,  they  were 
willing  to  wait  till  public    opinion    would  effect  a 
change  in  the  law.     The  Gladstonian  agitation  has 
sapped  many  people's   respect  for  the  law  even  in 
this  country.     It  has  come  to  be  one  of  the  canons 
of  the  party  that  an  individual  is  entitled  to  defy 
the    law   when   he   thinks    it   infringes   his  rights. 
That  is  the  spirit  of  the  Revolution,  which  sets  up 
a  court  of  appeal  in  each'man's  breast.     The  practical 
outcome  of  that  is  Nihilism    and    anarchy.      The 
beautiful  issue  of  the  grand  principle  of  toleration 
is,  that    whenever   any   one   thinks    he  is  wronged 
in  any  way,  he  has  a  right  to  make  himself  intoler 
able  to  his  neighbours.     Members  of  the  party  find 
a  parallel  to  Irish  lawlessness  in  the  opposition  of 
the  Covenanters  to  the  tyranny  of  the  Stuarts.     But 
the    Covenanters   rose   in    defence   of  no    material 
interest.     They  contended  for  liberty  of  conscience. 
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The  case  of  the  Covenanters  is  a  touchstone  for  the 
present  time.  Whenever  the  law  bids  a  man  do  what 
his  conscience  condemns,  the  man  is  bound  to  disobey 
it,  whatever  the  consequences  may  be.  In  such  a 
case  there  is  or  ought  to  be  a  final  court  of  appeal 
in  each  man's  breast.  But  good  care  must  be  taken 
that  it  is  not  selfishness,  nor  caprice,  nor  any 
unworthy  Mentor  that  gives  the  command  to  disobey 
a  law,  but  only  the  sovereign  voice  of  conscience. 
When  that  is  so,  the  battles  that  are  fought,  the 
sufferings  that  are  borne  for  conscience'  sake,  are  as 
a  purifying  furnace  for  the  manners  of  a  nation  and 
a  pathway  to  renown.  But  when  the  contest  is 
carried  on  by  village  ruffians  at  the  bidding  of 
political  poltroons,  the  manners  of  the  nation  will 
suffer,  and  its  path  will  not  be  that  way  of  wisdom 
that  leads  to  peace.  The  visits  of  cowardly  moon 
lighters  to  lonely  farm-houses  remind  one  more  of 
the  raids  of  the  dragoons,  of  the  thumb-screw  and 
the  boot,  than  of  the  rude  but  pious  strains  of  liberty 
that  rose  from  lonely  moors.  The  Covenanters  did 
not  rise  against  the  payment  of  rent  just  or  unjust, 
dictated  by  landlord  or  fixed  by  judicial  decision. 
The  heir  of  the  Covenanter  is  the  man  who  renders 
to  all  their  due,  and  bears  the  inevitable  ills  of  life 
in  a  patient  spirit,  without  laying  any  blame  for 
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them  on  the  shoulders  of  his  Government  or  his 
fellow-citizens.  The  use  of  power,  if  it  is  success 
fully  employed  in  throwing  off  any  mere  material 
burden  from  the  shoulders  of  some,  will  certainly  be 
followed  by  a  subsequent  use  of  it  to  impose  similar 
burdens  on  others.  If  force  is  no  remedy  in  the 
hands  of  an  oppressor,  neither  is  it  a  permanent 
remedy  in  the  hands  of  the  oppressed.  The  poisoned 
weapons  may  change  hands,  but  the  deadly  game 
will  go  on  for  all.  Let  it  be  granted  that  the  hard 
ships  of  the  Irish  peasantry  are  all  that  their 
imprudent  friends  pretend.  That  is  allowing  a 
great  deal  after  what  I  have  said.  Suppose  now 
that  all  the  sums  that  have  been  sent  from  America 
and  other  parts  had,  instead  of  being  expended  in 
support  of  the  League,  been  used,  along  with  a 
vigorous  protest,  in  assisting  the  peasantry  at  their 
need  to  pay  exorbitant  rents,  while  boycotting  and 
its  attendant  evils  had  never  obtruded  their  ugly 
features — how  long  would  it  have  been  before  such 
an  example  of  meek  submission  and  patient  yet 
determined  waiting  for  legal  remedies,  would  have 
formed  such  a  strength  of  public  opinion  through 
the  empire  as  would  have  swept  all  abuses  away  ? 
Are  the  men  who  profess  to  be  guided  by  public 
opinion  so  little  respectful  towards  it  as  to  say,  that 
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the  only  means  of  moving  it  to  dictate  justice  is  by 
driving  it  with  a  goad  ?  If  Ireland  has  real  wrongs, 
there  are  hearts  in  England  to  be  moved  by  them, 
if  only  they  are  fairly  expressed.  But  time  must 
be  allowed  to  remedy  them  all.  And  in  the  mean 
time,  the  greatest  wrong  that  has  been  done  to 
Ireland  is  the  lesson  sought  to  be  taught  by  Mr 
Parnell  and  the  League,  and  connived  at  by  the 
Gladstonians,  that  she  can  defy  with  impunity  the 
majesty  of  the  law.  The  first  and  greatest  good 
that  can  be  done  to  a  wilful  and  erring  child  is  to 
teach  him  the  necessity  of  obedience  to  authority. 
Ireland,  led  away  by  Mr  Parnell,  is  a  bad  boy  at 
present,  and  he  must  be  taught  better  manners 
before  he  can  be  sent  to  school  or  apprenticed  to  a 
trade,  far  less  marry  a  wife  and  set  up  a  separate 
establishment. 

No  sensible  supporter  of  the  legislative  union  need 
pledge  himself  to  a  defence  of  the  miserable  policy 
of  repression  of  Irish  industries  which  began  in 
Henry  Eighth's  reign  and  continued  till  the  close  of 
last  century.  But  it  is  of  essential  importance  to 
control  our  estimate  of  that  policy  by  a  proper 
regard  to  the  perspective  of  history.  We  must  not, 
like  Mr  Gladstone  and  his  followers,  insist  on  treating 
history  after  the  manner  of  Chinese  art,  and  setting 
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every  event  of  the  past  in  the  foreground  of  the 
present  with  inevitable  misrepresentation  of  its 
natural  proportions.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
to  Henry  Eighth  and  Elizabeth,  to  the  developed 
tyranny  of  Strafford  and  even  to  William  Third, 
Ireland  was  more  a  conquered  country  than  a  com 
ponent  part  of  the  dominions  of  the  English  crown. 
The  treatment  which  they  accorded  to  her  in  regard 
to  her  trade  and  manufactures  was  in  spirit  precisely 
that  which  every  European  Government  extended  to 
foreigners  almost  till  the  victory  of  Adam  Smith. 
Of  course  it  was  mistaken  treatment,  and  most  dis 
astrous  in  its  consequences ;  but  it  is  as  absurd  to 
quote  it  as  an  instance  of  English  tyranny,  as  it 
would  be  to  speak  in  similar  terms  of  the  mercantile 
system.  In  fact,  the  accomplishment  of  the  legisla 
tive  union  was  the  first  necessary  step,  in  the  then 
reigning  economic  ideas,  for  securing  Irish  industries 
on  a  satisfactory  footing.  With  Free  Trade  still  in 
the  future,  the  only  hope  of  freeing  Irish  industry 
was  to  make  Ireland,  by  the  union  of  the  Parlia 
ments,  in  reality  an  integral  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  To  the  eye  of  the  philosophic  historian, 
which  can  penetrate  through  individual  disguises 
to  the  actual  spirit  of  a  time,  the  removal  of  the  in 
jurious  restrictions  on  Irish  trade  in  1779  and  1780, 
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and  the  union  of  the  Parliaments  in  due  course  in 
1801,  were  parts  of  the  same  organic  growth.     So 
long  as  Ireland  had  her  own  Parliament,  she  was  at 
most  half-way  between  being  a  component  part  of 
the  kingdom  and  being  a  foreign  country.     It  had 
been   so   with   Scotland   before   the   Union  of  the 
English  and  Scottish  Parliaments.     With  the  com 
mercial  policy  which  universally  prevailed,  all  the 
good   the  mere  union  of  the  crowns  could  do  to 
Scotland  was  to  give  a  number  of  favoured  Scotch 
men  a   chance   of  bettering  their  fortunes  in  the 
south   to   the  offence   and  disgust  of  Englishmen. 
But  no  sooner  was  a  real  amalgamation  of  the  two 
portions  of  the  island  effected   by  the  legislative 
union,  and  Scotland  thereby  freed  from  the  ban  of 
prevailing  economic  ideas,  than  she  at  once  entered 
on   the   career   of  prosperity  which  has  made  her 
what  she  is.     Why  has   the  legislative  union  not 
done  the  same  for  Ireland  ?     Perhaps  it  is  impossible 
to  penetrate  to  the  very  root  of  the  difference.     But 
there  is  one  cause  at  any  rate  on  which  sufficient 
stress   has  never  been   laid.      Owing   to   the  wise 
thought  and  strenuous  action  of  a  strong  man,  John 
Knox,  Scotland  was  early  started  on  a  line  of  pro 
gress  which  made  her  population  able  to  take  ad 
vantage  of  conditions  when  the  opportunity  came. 
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The  united  Parliament  did  little  positively  for 
Scotchmen  beyond  removing  restrictions  from  the 
trade  of  Scotland,  just  as  they  were  removed  from 
Ireland  in  1779-80.  But  Scottish  pluck  and  en 
terprise  were  quick  to  assert  themselves  when  the 
economic  ban  was  removed.  All  along  it  has  been 
the  ideal  of  English  government,  as  it  was  the  dis 
appointed  aspiration  of  the  best  and  wisest  men  in 
France  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution,  that  the 
State  should  interfere  as  little  as  possible  with  the 
action  of  individuals.  In  the  building  up  of  the 
industrial  greatness  of  Britain,  the  State  hardly 
counts  as  a  factor  at  all.  It  did  nothing  to  aid  Sir 
Isaac  Newton  in  his  calculations  which  formed  the 
basis  of  modern  science  ;  or  to  gift  Faraday  with  his 
genius  and  industry,  which  have  been  such  potent 
factors  in  English  industrial  life ;  or  to  help  Watt 
with  his  steam-engine ;  or  to  aid  Adam  Smith  in 
writing  the  Wealth  of  Nations — beyond  allowing 
certain  individuals  to  found  and  rear  our  seats  of 
learning,  and  securing  that  thinker,  organiser,  and 
hand  toiler  shall  be  unmolested  in  their  labours. 
The  spontaneous  energy  of  individuals  has  built  up 
the  greatness  of  Britain.  And  it  is  the  glory  of  the 
British  rule  that  nowhere  else  under  the  sun  has 

there  been  such  realisation  as  on  our  soil,  by  the  un- 
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conscious  co-operation  of  successive  generations,  of 
those  noble  ideals  which  the  best  genius  of  French 
men  vainly  tried  to  actualise  by  a  stroke  of  the 
legislative  pen.  The  whole  course  of  British  legis 
lation  has  been  adapted  for  a  race  who  had  the 
requisite  qualities  to  help  themselves.  But  this 
essential  condition  of  benefit  from  British  rule  has 
not  hitherto  existed  in  Ireland.  If  we  discount  all 
that  Knox  and  his  works  did  for  Scotland  to  make 
her  different  from  Ireland,  perhaps  the  actual  con 
ditions  of  life  in  Ireland  and  Scotland  in  1708  were 
not  greatly  in  favour  of  the  latter.  If  Ireland  had 
had  a  Knox  to  lay  deep  in  the  national  life  the 
seeds  of  moral  and  intellectual  manhood,  and  had 
by  a  legislative  union  been  placed  as  [early  as 
Scotland  on  a  footing  of  commercial  equality  with 
England,  the  good  elements  of  Irish  character  which 
produced  the  early  civilisation  attested  by  the 
"  Brehon  Laws,"  might  have  made  Ireland  ere  now 
the  rival  of  Scotland.  But  it  was  not  to  be — the 
spurt  of  Irish  industry  between  1790  and  the  union 
of  the  Parliaments,  which  was  followed  by  the 
decay  of  industry  after  the  beginning  of  the  century, 
has  been  most  mistakenly  taken  up  by  certain 
parties  as  an  argument  against  the  legislative  union. 
The  unhappy  phenomenon  must  be  traced  to  deeper 
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causes,  More  and  more  as  Ireland  came  under  the 
operation  of  characteristic  British  government,  the 
spirit  of  the  Irish  nation  grew  dissatisfied  with  it.  It 
was  mistaken  interference  of  Government  in  putting 
restrictions  on  Irish  industries  that  had  strangled 
Irish  prosperity.  It  was  only  the  breath  of  a 
better  interference  that  could  recall  the  dead 
to  life.  We  are  too  much  in  the  habit  of  looking 
down  on  Irishmen  and  censuring  the  nation  for  its 
lack  of  individual  initiative.  If  the  state  of  things 
in  Scotland  at  the  beginning  of  last  century  had 
been  allowed  to  continue  into  this,  through  delay 
of  the  Union  of  the  Parliaments,  what  might  the 
position  of  Scotland  be  to-day  ?  With  Ireland 
strangled  in  her  activities,  and  no  symptoms  of  any 
intention  on  the  part  of  the  Imperial  Government 
to  impart  the  breath  of  life,  it  seemed  to  be  the 
duty  of  Irish  patriots  to  indulge  the  dream  that  if 
Ireland  were  only  left  to  herself  she  might  effect 
her  own  resurrection.  That  is  the  true  rationale  of 
Irish  agitation  during  all  this  century ;  and  a  right 
appreciation  of  it  will  lead  us  to  think  more  charit 
ably  of  all  that  the  agitators  have  done.  The  old 
methods  of  English  government  could  not  meet  the 
case  of  Ireland.  They  might  have  sufficed  as  well 
for  her  as  for  the  Sister  Isle  if  she  had  not  fallen  so 
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far  in  the  rear,  and  if  the  talent  and  enterprise  of 
the  people  had  taken  the  same  direction  as  in 
Britain.  Here,  contented  in  the  main  with  the 
Government,  a  fair  preponderance  of  the  brain 
power  and  moral  force  of  the  people  went  to  the 
energetic  development  of  the  nation's  industries. 
There,  much  that  was  best  and  strongest  was 
diverted  into  the  channel  of  political  agitation. 
Wave  after  wave  of  mistaken  Irish  patriotism  has 
dashed  itself  in  vain  against  the  rock  of  the  im 
perial  connection.  And  the  evil  case  of  the  country, 
which  has  resulted  from  the  people  themselves  fail 
ing  to  do  as  the  people  of  England  and  Scotland 
have  done  for  themselves,  has  been  most  erroneously 
attributed  to  imperial  misgovernment.  The  Parlia 
ment  of  Westminster  is  not  immaculate.  But  the 
blunders  or  wrongs  which  it  has  committed  have 
not  been  confined  to  Ireland.  A  challenge  may  be 
given  to  point  out  anything  in  the  Statute  Book 
specially  affecting  Ireland  which  can  compare  with 
the  narrow  class  selfishness  that  dictated  the  Corn 
Laws,  or  the  manifold  misery  which  they  caused. 
The  real  grievance  of  Ireland  since  the  beginning 
of  this  century  has  been  too  little  interference  of 
the  right  kind  by  the  Imperial  Parliament.  Pity 
it  is  that  Pitt  was  baulked  by  the  stubbornness  of 
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George  III.  in  his  intention  of  granting  Catholic 
emancipation;  that  something  was  not  done  as  a 
corollary  from  that  eighty  years  ago  to  put 
Christians  in  Ireland  on  an  equal  footing ;  that  Mr 
Gladstone's  wrongly  directed  land  legislation  was 
not  long  anticipated,  as  Mr  Bright  would  have  had 
it,  by  some  measure  analogous  to  the  Ashbourne 
Act;  that  Mr  Balfour's  beneficent  schemes  for 
developing  the  resources  of  Ireland  were  not  as 
actively  cogitated  in  the  brain  and  pressed  forward 
by  the  hands  of  his  political  grandfather.  It  is 
the  masterly  inactivity  of  English  rule  that  has 
done  all  the  mischief,  coupled  of  course  with  such 
masterly  inactivity  of  the  Irish  themselves  as  had 
no  parallel  on  this  side  the  Channel.  But  there  is 
no  lack  of  facts  to  prove  that  the  laws  under  which 
Irishmen  have  lived  were  no  more  inimical  to 
industry  there  than  in  Great  Britain.  Wherever 
Irishmen  have  showed  any  pluck  and  intelligence 
comparable  with  those  of  Englishmen  and  Scotch 
men,  there  industry  has  nourished  under  Imperial 
rule  on  Irish  soil.* 

The  statesmen  of  Great  Britain  have  at  last  been 
brought  by  adverse  circumstances  to  a  better  per- 

*  For  numerous  instances  in  proof  of  this  see  article  on  "  Manu 
facturing  Industry  in  Ireland,"  by  Mr  Commissioner  MacCarthy, 
Dublin,  in  Harpers  Magazine  for  January  1889. 
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ception  of  the  duty  they  owe  to  the  people  whose 
destinies  are  in  their  hands.  The  old  masterly 
inactivity,  which  constituted  Ireland's  real  ground 
of  complaint,  is  now  no  more.  The  present  Ministry 
is  giving  the  best  guarantee  of  its  resolve  to  hasten 
by  all  just  and  prudent  means  the  growth  of  an 
occupying  ownership  of  Irish  land,  the  conversion 
of  barren  wastes  into  fruitful  fields,  and  the  stimu 
lation  of  varied  industries  by  every  means  which 
English  capital  can  provide  and  a  Government  can 
rightly  undertake.  The  problem  of  how  to  improve 
the  lot  of  the  toiling  millions,  not  in  Ireland  only 
but  in  Britain  as  well,  by  every  legitimate  and 
practicable  means,  is  engaging  the  serious  atten 
tion  of  the  Government  and  of  the  great  majority 
of  educated  people  within  our  shores.  Everywhere 
there  is  a  freshly  awakened  sense  of  duty,  and  an 
eager  desire  to  hold  out  a  helping  hand.  The 
misgovernment  of  Ireland  was  part  of  a  by-gone 
system  from  which  our  own  population  also  suffered, 
and  was  necessitated  by  limited  knowledge  rather 
than  dictated  by  tyranny.  When  will  people  open 
their  eyes  to  the  fact  that  what  Ireland  needs  is 
a  course  of  treatment  which  the  British  connection 
and  the  Imperial  Parliament  are  alone  able  as  they 
are  most  willing  to  bestow — a  treatment  which  will 
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only  use  severity  to  protect  the  law-abiding  from 
the  lawless — which  will  give  no  encouragement  to 
vain  hopes  of  reversing  the  course  of  history  by 
loosening  in  the  least  degree  the  Imperial  connec 
tion,  but  which  will  endeavour,  by  promoting 
popular  education  in  all  its  kinds,  by  removing 
every  obstacle  to  a  freer  and  better  condition, 
by  moralising  the  relations  of  class  to  class,  to 
improve  and  brighten  the  life  of  the  entire  com 
munity? 

Mr  Chamberlain,  in  a  recent  speech,  made  a 
remark  which  has  more  importance  than  he  seems 
to  have  been  aware  of.  He  said — "  I  say  that  it 
behoves  us,  if  we  value  the  Union,  to  make  the 
Union  beneficial  to  all  portions  of  the  United  King 
dom  ;  and  I  say  that,  as  there  is  no  other  country  in 
the  world  except  England  which  has  ever  been  able 
to  promote  and  carry  through  its  public  works 
without  the  co-operation  of  the  State,  so  we,  because 
we  are  England,  ought  not  to  deny  to  Ireland  the 
privileges  and  advantages  which  she  would  have  if 
she  were  united  to  any  other  civilised  country." 
These  sentences  contain  as  in  a  nutshell  the  prin 
ciples  which  ought  to  determine  the  action  of  the 
State  towards  both  the  people  of  Ireland  and  the 
people  of  Great  Britain.  They  have  an  important 
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bearing  upon  higher  and  wider  interests  than  those 
of  agriculture.  They  mark  well  the  great  advance 
that  has  been  made  of  recent  years  in  higher  states 
manship,  and  note  a  difference  between  the  English 
people  and  other  civilised  nations ;  and  the  difference 
is  altogether  in  favour  of  England.  In  no  other 
nation  has  individual  initiation  been  so  strong  as  in 
England ;  so  that  public  works,  which  elsewhere 
could  not  have  been  carried  out  without  the  as 
sistance  of  the  State,  have  here  been  successfully 
accomplished  without  any  aid  from  the  State.  In 
this  respect  Ireland  is  more  akin  to  the  other  nations 
than  she  is  to  the  one  with  which  she  is  politically 
united ;  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  dis 
tinct  recognition  of  this  fact  by  leading  statesmen 
marks  an  epoch  in  the  policy  of  the  English  Govern 
ment,  and  sends  a  ray  of  hope  forward  upon  the 
future  relations  of  the  two  islands.  The  chronic  dis 
content  of  Ireland  with  the  English  connection  has 
been  largely  due  to  the  unhappy  inability  of  English 
statesmen  hitherto  to  see  that  there  was  any  necessity 
for  dealing  otherwise  with  Ireland  than  with  England 
and  Scotland.  The  future  peace  of  the  Empire  will 
depend  upon  a  better  ability  of  the  Imperial  Parlia 
ment  to  pay  regard,  in  legislating  for  Ireland,  to  the 
peculiar  condition  of  the  country.  But  Mr  Cham- 
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berlain's  argument  cuts  two  ways.  The  difference 
which  he  notes  between  the  two  united  populations 
is  as  strong  an  argument  against  his  proposal  to 
extend  the  Ashbourne  Act  to  England,  as  it  is  for 
giving  as  many  as  possible  the  benefit  of  it  in 
Ireland.  There  is  a  great  deal  in  an  argument  used 
by  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  that  in  England  we  have  real 
ownership  of  the  soil  by  a  class  that  is  fairly  alive  to 
its  duty  to  make  progress  with  the  times.  There  is 
also  a  natural  process  going  on  whereby  the  owner 
ship  of  the  land  is  being  shared  among  an  increasing 
number  of  persons  ;  and  the  change  may  be  expedited 
by  modifications  of  the  existing  law,  far  short  of 
making  the  State  the  creditor  of  the  farmers.  But 
there  are  much  deeper  reasons  than  these  for  hesitat 
ing  to  take  Mr  Chamberlain's  advice  to  extend  the 
Ashbourne  Act  to  England.  If  it  was  a  mistake 
to  govern  Ireland  by  methods  adapted  to  England, 
and  withhold  from  the  sister  country  "  the  privileges 
and  advantages  which  she  would  have  had  if  she 
had  been  united  to  any  other  civilised  country,"  it 
would  be  a  far  greater  mistake  to  apply  to  England 
the  treatment  which  is  called  for  by  the  halting 
civilisation  of  Ireland.  Were  we  to  do  so,  we  should 
imperil  interests  of  far  more  importance  to  us  than 
the  creation  of  a  peasant  proprietary.  The  first  con- 
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cern  of  the  Government  of  England  ought  to  be  to 
conserve  and  strengthen  rather  than  weaken  those 
robust  qualities  of  the  English  race  which,  as  Mr 
Chamberlain  says,  have  achieved  deeds  beyond  the 
reach  of  any  other  nation.     But  the  first  step  to 
emasculate  the  English  race  and  reduce  it  to  the 
level  of  others,  would  be  for  the  State  to  step  in  and 
do  for  the  people  what  the  people  can  do  for  them 
selves.     There  is  no  such  pressing  necessity  for  a 
speedy  creation  of  a  peasant  proprietary  in  Great 
Britain  as  there  is  in  Ireland.     We  can  wait  for  the 
assimilation  of  our  land   system  to  that   of    other 
countries  by  the  same  agencies  which  have  already 
gained  so  many  triumphs.     All  we  require  to  do  is 
to   make   a   fair   field,  by  removing   obstacles   and 
levelling  down  class  privileges  wherever   they  still 
exist.     The  rest  of  the  work  may  safely  be  left  to 
the  energies  of  the  people. 

Besides,  we  have  had  no  good  experience  yet  of  a 
peasant  proprietary  that  owes  its  existence  to  the 
beneficence  of  the  State.  If  we  look  to  France, 
which  is  generally  thought  to  be  the  most  note 
worthy  instance  of  successful  peasant  proprietorship, 
we  find,  on  the  evidence  of  the  best  economists 
there,  that  the  new  proprietors  obtained  their  rights 
of  ownership  by  the  fruits  of  their  own  industry. 
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They,  or  their  predecessors,  had  to  pay  down  the 
cash  out  of  their  own  pockets  without  any  advances 
from  the  State.  What  better  test  could  be  applied 
of  a  man's  fitness  to  be  the  owner  of  a  property  than 
his  ability  either  to  raise  by  his  own  industry,  or  to 
obtain  by  his  credit  with  his  connections,  the 
purchase  money  of  his  farm  ?  The  incentive  to 
industry  as  the  only  means  of  rising  to  ownership 
is  too  valuable  a  discipline  to  be  lightly  cast  aside. 
The  importance  of  securing  by  such  a  process  of 
natural  selection  that  the  new  proprietors  shall  be 
men  worthy  of  such  a  trust  is  too  vital  a  concern  of 
State  to  be  let  slip  without  long  and  careful  con 
sideration.  The  lesson  that  in  all  the  affairs  of  life 
each  man  must  depend  upon  himself,  and  not  be 
perpetually  clamouring  for  State  help  as  Irishmen 
do,  or  hoping  for  a  snug  post  under  the  Government 
as  Frenchmen  do,  is  too  precious  to  be  perilled  for 
the  sake  of  greater  despatch  in  bringing  to  pass  a 
change  which  is  certain  to  come  through  the  slower 
but  more  effectual  operation  of  time. 

What  a  contrast  to  the  back -stairs  statesmanship 
of  the  Glads fconian  leaders  is  the  honest  frankness 
of  the  Unionists !  Lord  Hartington  has  a  respect 
for  the  people  which  expresses  itself  in  deeds  and 
not  in  mere  words.  He  takes  the  people  into  his 
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counsels.  He  honestly  declares  the  main  points  of 
his  policy ;  first,  the  restoration  of  a  law-abiding 
disposition  which  the  Gladstonian  leaders  have  done 
so  much  to  destroy;  and  then  such  arrangements 
for  the  local  government  of  the  three  Kingdoms  as 
will  be  suitable  to  their  several  circumstances  and 
consistent  with  imperial  unity.  This  is  honest  and 
manly  compared  with  the  cringing  of  Polonius,  who 
applies  for  a  situation  in  the  Government  without  a 
character  from  his  last  place. 

And  now  comes  the  crucial  question.  How  is  it 
that  the  gap  between  true  culture  and  political 
action  is  seen  at  its  widest  in  the  two  statesmen 
who  get  credit  for  being  pre-eminently  men  of 
culture  ?  Another  chapter  might  be  written  about 
the  nature  and  value  of  the  culture  possessed  by  Mr 
Gladstone  and  Mr  Morley.  I  suspect  it  would  be 
found  on  a  close  survey  that  it  is  a  very  artificial 
culture  which  they  both  possess— a  vestment  which 
they  wear,  not  a  form  which  is  themselves.  In 
Thackeray's  sketches  there  is  a  humorous  sketch 
of  King  Ludovic  in  three  stages.  First,  there  is  the 
King,  an  empty  suit  of  clothes;  then  there  is 
Ludovic,  a  poor  straddling  creature  in  undress ;  then 
there  is  King  Ludovic,  a  fairly  respectable  specimen 
of  the  genus  Rex,  in  which  the  royal  robes  conceal 
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the  man.  Perhaps  it  is  so  with  the  cultured  Mr 
Gladstone  and  the  cultured  Mr  Morley.  Their 
culture  by  itself  may  be  a  decent  suit  of  clothes; 
they  themselves,  in  purls  naturalibus,  may  be 
much  like  other  "  forked  radishes ; "  while  they, 
clothed  in  culture  and.  fine  phrases,  may  be  very 
imposing  phenomena  indeed.  We  prefer  the  fine 
form  of  a  Grecian  statue,  to  which  there  are  states 
men  we  have  known  who  have  borne  some  re 
semblance.  Be  this  as  it  may.  Their  culture,  what 
ever  it  is,  has  not  been  able  to  stand  the  severe  test 
of  the  present  political  situation,  The  two  leaders  of 
the  Gladstonians,  instead  of  trying  to  make  the  new 
electorate  conscious  of  the  great  responsibility  laid 
upon  them,  and  of  the  necessity  for  careful  reflection 
and  painstaking  study  to  form  a  right  opinion  about 
the  great  issue  before  the  country,  have  done  their 
best  to  inflame  popular  passion  and  teach  the  lesson 
that  a  blind  instinct,  manipulated  by  political  in 
trigue,  is  the  sure  guide  to  public  prosperity.  If 
our  opponents  turn  upon  us  and  ask  scornfully, 
where  in  the  present  Parliament  will  you  find  such 
another  pair  of  perfect  knights  as  the  two  we  are 
proud  to  follow  ?  we  yield  the  point  for  the  nonce, 
and  ask,  what  has  their  culture  done  to  keep  them 
in  an  honourable  course,  or  to  form  a  better  public 
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opinion  ?  If  Messrs  Gladstone  and  Morley  are  such 
perfect  knights,  their  case  amounts  to  a  demonstra 
tion  that  lofty  principle  in  the  leaders  is  no  security 
unless  it  has  its  counterpart  in  a  right  state  of 
public  opinion  and  public  feeling.  In  the  demo 
cratic  era  which  lies  before  us  the  prime  necessity, 
therefore,  is  to  elevate  the  mind  of  the  people  by 
some  other  agency  than  it  seems  parliamentary 
leadership  can  furnish.  If  all  our  leaders  had  the 
honesty,  the  strength,  and  the  dignity  of  Lord 
Hartington  and  Mr  Balfour,  their  speeches  through 
out  the  country  would  be  a  powerful  means  of 
educating  the  people.  But  the  rank  and  file,  and 
even  the  leaders  with  a  few  exceptions,  will  always 
show  the  complexion  of  the  clime  from  which  they 
came,  and  the  democracy  will  continue  to  create 
gods  after  its  own  image.  How  is  the  democracy  to 
be  trained  to  save  itself  from  itself?  How  is  it  to  be 
taught,  as  Cromwell  besought  the  Scottish  clergy 
to  reflect,  that  it  is  possible  it  may  be  mistaken  ? 
How  is  it  to  be  led  to  make  a  wise  choice  of  leaders, 
of  men  who  will  not  put  party  before  mankind,  who 
will  wisely  keep  themselves  in  touch  with  facts  as 
they  arise,  and  not  be  led  by  the  nose  by  abstrac 
tions  ?  How  is  the  nation  to  be  made  a  worthy 
conservator  of  the  great  inheritance  to  which  it  has 
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fallen  heir,  and  a  prudent  investor  to  place  the 
wealth  which  has  descended  to  it  at  interest  for 
the  good  of  its  children  ?  Behind  all  the  political 
phantasmagoria  of  the  hour,  these  are  the  questions 
that  with  ominous  countenance  are  pressing  for  a 
reply.  It  is  on  a  right  answer  to  them  that  it 
depends  whether  England  shall  decay,  as  other 
great  nations  have  done,  or  shall  go  on  to  future 
achievements  which  will  rival  those  of  her  glorious 
past. 

The  answer  is  given  in  the  closing  words  of 
Arnold's  farewell  address  to  the  students  of  Oxford, 
which  have  a  freshness  of  application  to-day  : — 

"  Culture  does  not  try  to  teach  down  to  the  level 
of  inferior  classes ;  it  does  not  try  to  win  them  for 
this  or  that  sect  of  its  own,  with  ready-made  judg 
ments  and  watchwords ;  but  it  seeks  to  do  away 
with  classes,  to  make  all  live  in  an  atmosphere  of 
sweetness  and  light,  and  use  ideas,  as  it  uses  them 
itself,  freely — to  be  nourished  and  not  bound  by 
them.  This  is  the  social  idea ;  and  men  of  culture 
are  the  true  apostles  of  equality.  The  great  men 
of  culture  are  those  who  have  had  a  passion  for 
diffusing,  for  making  prevail,  for  carrying  from  one 
end  of  society  to  the  other,  the  best  knowledge,  the 
best  ideas  of  their  time,  who  have  laboured  to  divest 
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knowledge  of  all  that  was  harsh,  uncouth,  difficult, 
abstract,  professional,  exclusive — to  humanise  it,  to 
make  it  efficient  outside  the  clique  of  the  cultivated 
and  learned,  yet  still  remaining  the  best  knowledge 
and  thought  of  the  time,  and  a  true  source  there 
fore  of  sweetness  and  light.  Such  a  man  was  Abelard 
in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  thence  the  boundless 
emotion  and  enthusiasm  which  Abelard  excited. 
Such  were  Lessing  and  Herder  in  Germany,  at 
the  end  of  the  last  century,  and  their  services  to 
Germany  were  inestimably  precious.  Generations 
will  pass,  and  literary  monuments  will  accumulate, 
and  works  far  more  perfect  than  the  works  of  Lessing 
and  Herder  will  be  produced  in  Germany,  and  yet 
their  names  will  fill  a  German  with  reverence  and 
enthusiasm  such  as  the  names  of  the  most  gifted 
masters  will  hardly  awaken.  Because  they  human 
ised  knowledge,  because  they  broadened  the  basis 
of  life  and  intelligence,  because  they  worked  power 
fully  to  diffuse  sweetness  and  light,  and  to  make 
reason  and  the  will  of  God  prevail." 

When  that  is  done  for  our  countrymen  which 
Abelard  and  Lessing  and  Herder  did  in  their  day, 
the  spirit  of  the  nation  will  be  other  than  it  is  now. 
It  will  be  impossible  for  any  ambitious  man  to 
array  the  masses  against  the  classes,  as  if  the  true 
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interests  of  all  classes  did  not  point  in  the  same 
direction.  A  spiritual  brotherhood  will  be  formed 
that  will  permeate  with  its  healing  and  cementing 
virtue  the  entire  nation.  Variety  of  condition  will 
lose  its  offensiveness  when  it  is  found  to  be  com 
patible  with  unity  of  spirit.  The  old  order  of  class 
jealousy  and  narrow-mindedness  will  yield  place  to 
the  new  order  of  national  sympathy  and  manly 
breadth  of  view ;  and  the  day  will  draw  nigh,  with 
freedom  broadening  smoothly  down  from  precedent 
to  precedent,  when  none  will  be  for  party  but  all  be 
for  the  State. 

This  is  no  Utopia.  What  Matthew  Arnold  spoke 
from  the  Chair  of  Culture  at  Oxford,  John  Bright 
expressed  in  a  career  more  eloquent  by  its  moral 
heroism  than  even  his  unrivalled  oratory  in  the 
House  of  Commons  and  on  the  platform.  A  states 
manship  superior  to  that  of  the  parliamentary 
tactician,  and  which  scorns  the  limitations  of  party 
warfare,  is  no  impracticable  ideal.  The  noble  figure 
who  has  just  passed  away  was  in  his  stainless  career 
an  incarnation  of  such  statesmanship.  Any  great 
ness  that  belongs  to  Mr  Gladstone's  political  life  was 
achieved  when  he  was  safely  moored  to  the  moral 
anchorage  of  John  Bright.  In  principle  firm  as  a 
rock,  yet  as  one  that  had  the  property  of  moving 
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onward  in  the  true  current  of  ethical  progress,  it  was 
the  silent  strength  of  John  Bright  that  steadied  the 
policy  of  Mr  Gladstone  in  days  when  he  really  rode 
on  the  flowing  tide,  although  the  great  leader  may 
have  been  as  unconscious  of  being  led  then  as  he  is 
now.  The  successes  of  the  Liberal  party,  which  were 
so  loudly  ascribed  to  the  parliamentary  leader  and 
the  skilful  rhetorician,  were  inspired  by  the  modest 
hero  who  was  contented  to  do  his  duty  and  leave 
the  praise  to  others.  Mr  Gladstone  has  changed 
his  mooring  from  a  rock  to  a  quicksand — from 
John  Bright  to  Mr  Morley.  No  student  of  Mr 
Morley's  career  and  writings  can  fail  to  see  that  he 
is  the  veritable  Moses  of  the  recent  Exodus  from 
sound  political  principle,  the  true  author  in  spirit  if 
not  in  the  letter  of  the  wonderful  Glads  fconian 
policy  of  Home  Rule.  An  able  specimen  of  a  maga 
zine  philosopher,  he  has,  by  a  profession  of  moral 
strength  which  his  latter  career  too  surely  belies, 
obtained  a  dangerous  influence  over  the  failing 
leader,  and  he  is  mainly  responsible  for  the  eclipse 
of  a  great  career  and  the  all  but  ruin  of  his  country. 
That  is  all  he  has  gained  by  quitting  his  proper 
functions  in  the  editorial  chair,  where  even  his 
opinions  would  have  been  harmless,  to  consort  with 
"  sovereigns  and  statesmen."  The  "  political  spirit," 
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against  which  he  wrote  so  strongly  in  his  book  on 
Compromise,  has  in  these  latter  days  been  incar 
nated  in  him.  It  was  not  so  with  him  whom  the 
English  people  have  such  good  cause  to  mourn. 
With  an  eye  whose  keenness  was  due  in  large 
degree  to  the  moral  light  within,  he  saw  the  real 
needs  of  his  country  and  the  right  means  to  meet 
them.  He  was  not  immaculate.  His  upbringing  in 
a  dissenting  home  made  him  unable  to  do  justice  to 
the  National  Church.  His  faith  in  the  omnipotence 
of  the  weapons  of  peace  was  at  least  a  failing  on 
virtue's  side.  But  on  what  other  public  question 
did  his  moral  instinct  err  ?  He  never  took  his 
opinions  from  leader  or  from  party.  They  came 
from  a  higher  source.  They  were  held  firmly  amid 
the  jeers  of  parliamentary  witlings.  They  stood  the 
test  of  popular  applause  and  of  popular  vituperation. 
Like  two  Homeric  heroes,  his  friend  Cobden  and  he 
went  forth  and  slew  the  landlord  monopoly  of  bread. 
He  stood  on  the  side  of  right  against  a  nation  in 
arms  in  the  Crimean  war.  He  pleaded  the  cause  of 
Ireland  in  days  when  those  who  now  lick  the  hand 
of  Mr  Parnell  were  deaf  to  her  cry  of  distress.  The 
compass  he  ever  steered  by  was  justice.  The  goal 
of  his  endeavours  was  the  good  of  his  country.  His 
rich  reward  has  been  and  will  be  the  triumph  of  the 
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ideas  which,  unswayed  by  party,  he  communicated  to 
his  countrymen.  Let  England  weep  reverent  tears 
over  John  Bright's  grave,  and  weeping  may  she 
learn  that  true  greatness  grows  in  a  soil  underlaid 
by  the  rock  of  moral  principle,  and  not  by  the 
shifting  sands  of  expediency. 


PART    IV. 
THE  ETHIC  OF  RELIGION. 


CHAPTER    IX. 

THE  CHURCH  AND  THE  EAST  END. 

IT  is  some  time  now  since  we  parted  company  with 
the  proletaire.  We  left  Jlim  for  a  time,  to  give  our 
attention  to  the  problem,  how  to  prevent  him  from 
propagating  his  kind,  and  to  the  other  problem,  how 
to  organise  industry  so  as  to  lessen  the  number  and 
intensity  of  those  disturbances  of  trade,  in  which  so 
many  settle  down  from  the  other  strata  of  society 
into  the  condition  of  the  proletariat.  But  we  cannot 
abandon  him  altogether  to  his  fate,  in  the  hope  that 
his  species  will  die  out  in  a  generation  or  so.  Such  a 
course  is  forbidden  by  our  natural  ethic,  which  in  its 
higher  categories  requires  us  to  leave  no  one  to  perish 
in  whom  there  is  any  hope  of  life.  The  treatment  of 
the  parent  proletaire  must  be  grounded  on  our  two 
principles, — first,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  morally 
weak  to  yield  to  the  morally  strong ;  and  secondly, 
that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  morally  strong  to  incarnate 
itself  through  sympathy  in  the  nature  of  the  morally 
weak,  and  thereby  infuse  its  own  strength  into  the 
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other's  weakness.  The  first  of  these  principles,  of 
course,  will  not  be  voluntarily  accepted  by  the  pro- 
letaire.  He  will  kick  against  the  pricks,  and  try 
to  dodge  them  too  as  long  as  he  can.  But  our 
principle  is  the  moral  justification  for  the  State 
stepping  in  and  making  him  do  what  he  will  not, 
and  therefore  cannot  initiate  for  himself.  Carlyle 
saw  this  long  ago;  and  that  was  why  he  said  that 
to  save  society  the  State  must  take  these  will-less 
men,  put  them  into  gangs,  and  drill  them  to  labour. 
We  in  this  country  have  not  quite  risen  to  the 
height  of  his  thought  yet.  We  still  treat  the  moral 
refuse  as  senselessly  as  we  treat  the  physical  refuse 
of  our  towns.  The  latter  we  send  seawards  in  our 
rivers,  with  spread  of  deadly  poison  in  the  air  and 
impoverishment  of  our  fields.  The  former,  when  it 
so  often  impedes  the  steps  of  our  civilisation,  we 
send  to  congenial  company  in  the  convict  prisons, 
to  perfect  itself  in  the  art  of  crime,  and  be  let  loose 
again  upon  society.  The  analogy  would  be  com 
plete  if  we  could  devise  any  machinery  for  lifting 
our  physical  refuse  from  the  ocean  again,  and  de 
luging  our  streets  with  it.  The  higher  accomplish 
ment  in  villany  with  which  the  criminal  emerges 
from  prison  would  be  matched  by  the  increased 
deadly  potency  of  the  physical  refuse  after  its 
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circuit.  As  economists  urge  us  to  consider  that 
the  town  refuse  may  be  utilised  for  fertilising  our 
fields,  humanity,  to  say  nothing  of  self-interest, 
cries  to  us  to  try  and  do  something  better  for  our 
proletaire.  It  is  one  step  in  the  right  direction  to 
insist  that  the  dole  of  charity  to  the  able-bodied  in 
hard  times  shall  be  on  condition  of  some  work  being 
done.  But  something  more  systematic  is  required. 
Institutions  similar  to  the  penitentiary  establish 
ments  of  Holland,  in  which  the  criminal  and  the 
loafer  shall  be  retained  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time 
to  acquire  the  habit  and  appreciate  the  benefit  of 
industry,  would  be  a  great  improvement  on  both 
our  workhouse  and  our  prison  systems.  We  have 
ceased  to  believe  that  force  is  a  remedy  for  ignor 
ance  in  children.  We  are  even  ceasing  to  believe 
in  it  as  a  remedy  for  those  comparatively  moderate 
disorders  which  at  present  engage  the  attention  of 
politicians.  But  we  have  not  abandoned  our  faith 
in  it  for  the  pauper  and  the  criminal.  It  is  time 
for  us  to  learn  that  mere  suppression,  no  more  than 
extermination,  is  worthy  of  human  society.  If  we 
must  use  force  on  the  proletaire,  let  us  see  to  it 
that  it  shall  be  with  the  result  of  leaving  him 
better  and  not  worse  than  he  was  before.  From 
this  painful  aspect  of  the  proletariat  case  I  turn  to 
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our  other  higher  principle,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
morally  strong  to  incarnate  itself  through  sympathy 
in  the  nature  of  the  morally  weak,  and  thereby  infuse 
its  own  strength  into  the  other's  weakness. 

My  judicious  practical  friend,  who  promises  to  be 
as  serviceable  to  me  as  Sauerteig  was  to  Carlyle, 
thus  again  at  some  length  expresses  himself: — 

"  The  Bishop  of  Wakefield,  in  a  well-timed  article 
in  the  Contemporary  Review*  well  written  and 
far  more  interesting  in  its  realism  than  the  sensa 
tional  products  of  certain  imaginative  goose  quills, 
paints  a  picture  of  the  East  End  population  in 
their  dingy  courts  which  is  as  breezy  with  hope  as 
a  summer  upland.  The  people  of  the  East  End  are 
neither  standing  still  nor  going  back.  Mr  Vallance, 
clerk  to  the  Whitechapel  Union,  in  his  valuable 
evidence  before  the  Commission  of  the  Chanty 
Organisation  Society  in  November  1886,  testifies 
that  during  sixteen  years  there  has  been  great 
improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  artisans  and 
superior  workmen.  He  says : — '  The  social  state  of 
these  men  has  improved  with  an  improvement 
which  has  reached  also  to  those  of  a  lower  grade 
than  themselves.  I  don't  know  that  they  are  earn- 

*  See  also  Mr  Charles  Booth's  recently  published  work  on  the 
East  End. 
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ing  more  wages'  (than  in  1870),  'but  the  conditions 
of  their  life  have  improved  during  the  last  sixteen 
years.  The  public -house  trade  has  gone  down  very 
much ;  there  is  more  sobriety  and  more  thrift,  and 
workers  among  the  poor  say  that  rents  are  paid 
with  great  regularity.'  Mr  Dove,  a  master  builder, 
reported : — '  The  artisan  is  now  far  more  respectable. 
Every  man  in  our  shop  is  rather  a  gentleman  to 
what  he  was  thirty  years  ago.  It  was  the  rule  to 
find  these  men  keeping  Saint  Monday  and  Saint 
Tuesday  too.  Such  a  thing  never  occurs  now,  and 
they  go  out  with  their  black  clothes.  They  have 
given  up  their  fustian  and  corduroy.'  Mr  George  R. 
Sims  stated  before  the  Royal  Commission  on  the 
Housing  of  the  Working  Classes  that  there  is  a  vast 
improvement  in  the  workmen's  homes.  There  are 
better  mothers,  tidier  and  more  tasteful  rooms,  better 
dressed  children,  and  more  regular  attendance  of 
these  last  at  school.  The  Bishop  of  Wakefield  has 
'  met  with  no  one  who  has  known  East  London  for 
the  last  twenty  years  who  is  not  perfectly  clear  as  to 
the  great  improvement  that  has  taken  place  in  every 
direction.'  A  pawnbroker,  who  does  a  great  deal  of 
business  with  the  poor  of  Bethnal  Green,  praised  to 
the  Bishop  the  singular  honesty  and  trustworthiness 
of  the  women  ;  and  the  Bishop  relates  an  incident 
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'  to  the  credit  of  the  other  sex,'  which  would  be  a  fit 
theme  for  the  poet  who  sang  of  the  manliness  of 
Herve  Kiel.  Two  labourers  in  Bethnal  Green,  two 
real  gentlemen  in  fustian,  brought  back  the  money 
they  had  received  from  the  Mansion-House  Relief  Fund 
in  1885,  because  they  had  unexpectedly  found  work. 
"  What  are  the  chief  agencies  that  are  doing  so 
much  good  work  in  the  East  End  ?  A  stroll  on  a 
Sunday  afternoon  with  the  Bishop  of  Wakefield  will 
help  to  decide  that  point.  After  having  preached 
at  St  George's-in-the-East  in  the  morning,  and  in 
prospect  of  having  to  preach  again  at  Wapping  in 
the  evening,  the  Bishop,  along  with  the  Rector  of 
St  George's,  will  take  you  for  a  stroll  into  RatclifF 
Highway.  Before  going  far  you  will  hear  the  strains 
of  Moody  and  Sankey's  hymns  from  a  Sailors'  Home, 
You  will  all  three  go  in  among  a  roomful  of  sailors, 
and  join  in  their  singing.  When  that  is  over 
perhaps  a  very  young  man  will  get  up  and  preach  a 
very  long  sermon.  The  Bishop  does  not  like  long 
sermons ;  but  he  will  compel  you  to  sit  it  out  like 
men,  as  it  would  seem  rude  to  go  out.  The  young 
man's  sermon  is  all  about  dying  that  night,  and  the 
Bishop  whispers  in  your  ear  he  would  like  him  to  say 
something  about  living  next  day.  The  young  man's 
long  sermon  ended,  the  Bishop  gets  up,  says  in  a  few 
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words  who  he  is,  and  why  he  is  there,  and  that  he 
wants  to  be  friends  with  them  all.  So  you  pass 
on  to  other  street  scenes  and  lodging-houses,  and 
everywhere  meet  a  kindly  reception.  Perhaps  on 
your  way  the  Bishop  will  tell  you  a  good  story 
of  a  bewildered  young  vicar,  and  the  help  he  got 
from  the  late  Lord  Shaftesbury  and  a  notorious 
rough.  The  young  vicar  was  at  a  loss  what  to  do 
with  such  a  hopeless  parish,  so  he  applied  for  advice 
to  Lord  Shaftesbury,  who,  after  diagnosing  the 
district,  recommended  the  clergyman  to  start  a 
ragged  school,  and  gave  him  a  cheque  towards  it. 
Still  the  people  would  not  come  to  church.  As  a 
last  resource,  the  vicar  resolved  to  preach  in  the  open 
air  of  a  low  court  in  the  worst  part  of  his  parish.  To 
his  no  small  alarm  he  saw  in  the  forefront  of  his 
audience  a  number  of  notorious  roughs,  and  made 
up  his  mind  for  a  serious  disturbance.  But  perfect 
order  was  maintained,  and  all  went  well.  At  the  end 
the  vicar  expressed  to  the  leader  of  the  gang  surprise 
at  finding  him  there,  and  asked  what  had  brought 
him.  '  Well,  sir,'  said  the  fellow,  '  you've  been 
very  good  to  our  little  kids,  so  I  said  to  my  mates, 

"  Parson's  going  to  preach  in Court  on  Sunday 

night.  It's  a  roughish  place.  Let's  go  and  see  Mr 
play."  That's  what's  brought  us.'  Then  you  may 
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make  an  engagement  for  a  week  night  to  accompany 
the  Bishop  and  the  choir  of  his  city  church,  St 
Andrew's  Undershaft,  to  a  little  concert  at  one  of 
the  numerous  out-and-out  radical  clubs  he  has  visited 
('  he  would  go  anywhere  for  such  a  chance '),  where 
you  may  hear  the  good  Bishop  asked  to  urge  the 
clergy  to  come  among  them  and  speak  to  them,  as 
they  would  like  to  know  the  clergy  better.  The 
Bishop  of  Bedford,  late  Eector  of  Spitalfields,  says  of 
his  former  parish : — '  There  is  less  reckless  helpless 
ness,  less  indifference,  and  very  little  open  hostility. 
They  are  a  really  grateful  class,  and  are  improved 
by  seeing  that  the  hypocrite  is  not  encouraged,  but 
is  the  man  against  whom  "  woe  "  is  denounced,  and 
not  the  poor  fellow  who  is  the  miserable  victim  of 
sin  and  misfortune.  I  am  very  hopeful,  but  there 
must  be  no  relaxation  of  effort,  or  we  go  back 
at  once.'  The  Rev.  A.  J.  Robinson,  rector  of 
Whitechapel,  who  traces  the  beginning  of  improve 
ment  to  the  incumbency  of  Mr  Champneys,  after 
wards  Dean  of  Lichfield,  writes  : — '  I  really  think  it 
would  hardly  be  possible  to  go  anywhere  in  the  world 
and  find  a  more  sincere  and  warm-hearted  body  of 
Christians  than  the  communicants  of  this  parish. 

....  Our     congregations    are    large The 

Temperance   Society   and   many  other  branches  of 
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work   are  all  carried  on,  under  the  clergy,  by  the 

people    themselves I    have    never    heard   a 

word  of  insult  or  blasphemy  when  preaching  in  the 

open    air    or    working    among    the    people 

There  is  not  a  single  court  where  we  have  not  had 
service  this  summer,  and  everywhere  the  people 
welcome  us.  Poor  dear  Whitechapel !  It  is  terribly 
maligned,  but  I  am  sure  there  are  as  bright  specimens 
of  true  Christian  life  here  as  in  any  parish  in  the 
kingdom.  I  only  wish  people  who  write  about  East 
London  would  condescend  to  learn  the  real  state  of 
things.  I  think  our  bad  points  are  more  visible,  and 
therefore  people  infer  we  are  far  worse  than  others.' 
"  There  is  an  East  End  in  Edinburgh  as  well  as 
in  London ;  and  it  may  be  well  to  consider  how  the 
labours  of  our  Presbyters  in  it  compare  or  contrast 
with  those  of  the  Bishops  in  the  Southern  Metropolis. 
Three  rocks  bar  the  entrance  of  the  clergy  to  the 
East  Ends  of  Scotland,  and  these  are  Sabbatarianism, 
ultra-Calvinistic  orthodoxy,  and  '  Boreoboolagah.' 
There  are  certain  eccentricities  of  the  left  wing  of 
the  clergy,  which,  though  amusing  in  themselves, 
seriously  lessen  the  power  which  the  Church  might 
exercise  in  humanising  the  lower  strata  of  society. 
These  eccentricities  of  the  left  wing  mar  the  flight 
of  the  Church.  What  a  contrast  there  is  between 
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recent  deliverances  of  Synods  and  Presbyteries  on 
the  matter  of  Sunday  observance,  and  the  following 
liberal  sentiments   of  the  Bishop  of  Wakefield: — 
'  They  are  no  great  church-goers  in  the  East,  it  is 
true.     Fashion  is  dead  against  it,     An  astonishingly 
small  proportion  of  labouring  men  attend  any  place 
of  worship.     Kather  more  women  go.     But  I  do  not 
think  we  can  gauge  the  real  character  of  a  people 
by  this  test.     Suppose  a  man  goes  to  church  in  the 
West  End  because  it  is  the  fashion,  and  another 
man   stays   away   from    church    in   the   East   End 
because  it  is  the  fashion,  is  there  much  to  choose 
between  them  ?     If  the   motive   characterises   the 
action,  I  do  not  see  that  the  one  who  goes  has  any 
right  to  boast  over  the  one  who  does  not  go ;  and 
then,  notwithstanding  this  absence  of  public  pro 
fession  of   religion,  there   are   some   moral   virtues 
very  conspicuous    among    the    people.     They    are 
beautifully  kind  and  generous  to  one  another,  and 
there   is    a    certain    rough,    honest     independence 
among  them,  which  has  led  to  their  being  compared 
to    Yorkshiremen.'      Then    in    religious    teaching, 
contrast  the   average   Scottish  sermon   with   these 
remarks  of  the  Bishop : — '  A   large  number  of  the 
people   have    got    hold  of    a    strange   travesty   of 
Christianity,  which  they  suppose  to  be  the  teaching 
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of  the  Bible  and  the  Church.  No  doubt,  this  is  in 
a  great  measure  the  not  unnatural  result  of  very 
defective  teaching  on  the  part  of  the  Church  in 
the  past.  But  it  is  curious  enough  that  a  hard> 
narrow  ultra-Calvinism,  which  has  vanished  from 
our  pulpits,  should  have  survived  in  the  traditional 
conceptions  of  our  teaching  accepted  by  the  ignorant 
and  unfriendly.  I  have  known  a  professed  atheist, 
a  lecturer  against  the  Bible  and  Christianity,  after 
hearing  a  simple  sermon  upon  the  love  of  God  in 
Christ,  declare  that  he  had  never  heard  of  a  God  of 
that  sort  before,  and  allow  that,  if  what  he  had 
listened  to  was  true,  he  had  been  all  wrong.  And 
it  is  quite  common  to  hear  men  assert  that  the 
Bible  and  Christianity  teach  that  God  has  made 
most  men  for  eternal  destruction.  Nor  is  there  a 
more  frequent  complaint  against  religion  than  that 
which  accuses  it  of  being  concerned  only  with 
another  world,  which  is  a  long  way  off,  if  it  exists 
at  all,  while  it  leaves  men  in  their  sin  and  suffering 

in   this    world    uncared    for    and   unhelped 

But  when  larger,  juster,  worthier  ideas  of  God  and 
of  His  truth  are  once  recognised  and  laid  hold  of, 
there  is  a  ready  and  sometimes  a  startling  response/ 
Professor  Flint  will  have  to  function  for  some  time 
before  he  gets  diffused  in  the  Scottish  Churches  a 
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theology  so  well  adapted  to  gain  an  entrance  to  the 
people's  hearts." 

"The  clerical   mind   in   Scotland  has   not  many 
opportunities   of    expressing    itself    collectively   on 
matters   of  public   interest.*      There    is    only   the 
monthly  meeting  of  the  Presbytery,  or  the  meeting 
of  the  Synod,  or   the  grand   annual  parliament   of 
the   General   Assembly   at    which    the    bottled-up 
wisdom  of  the  Church  can  get  vent.     It  is  always 
interesting,   therefore,   to    sit    at   the   feet   of    the 
clergy   on   these   choice  occasions,   and    watch   the 
scintillations  of  wisdom  that  are  struck  out  by  the 
contact  between   the   cut-and-dried   preconceptions 
of  the  left  wing  aforesaid  and  the  facts  of  ordinary 
life.     The  topics  of  discussion  are  not  of  such  far- 
reaching  interest  as  those  which  engaged  attention 
in   the   Church   Congress   at   Manchester,   nor   are 
they   treated   with    quite   as    much    learning   and 
ability.     Their  importance  lies  rather  in  the  glimpse 
which  they  give   of  certain    characteristics  of   the 
clerical  mind  in  Scotland.     In  a  country  in  which 
there  are  so  many  ecclesiastical   subdivisions  it  is 
necessary,   for   the   purposes   of   accurate   scientific 
observation,  to  make  careful  use  of  the  inductive 
method.     There  is  always  much  in  each  Synod  or 
*  In  this  section  my  practical  friend  is  rather  sardonic. 
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in  each  General  Assembly  that  is  of  interest  only 
to  the  particular  'body/  so  that,  for  purposes  of 
national  edification,  we  have  to  eliminate  those 
matters  of  limited  importance,  and  group  together 
such  as  are  of  moment  to  all  the  'bodies'  and  to 
the  general  community. 

"  There  is  one  matter  of  vital  importance  to  the 
general  public,  on  which  the  Scottish  Churches  are 
perfectly  agreed,  and  that  is  the  question  of  Sunday 
desecration.  The  clerical  mind,  or  the  left  wing 
which  is  allowed  to  sway  it,  is  collectively  of  opinion 
that  the  people  of  Scotland  are  determined  to  drive 
cartloads  of  grain  through  the  Fourth  Command 
ment.  This  terrible  departure  from  the  ways  of  our 
fathers,  which  has  been  sanctioned  by  a  certain 
Principal  of  a  University,  if  not  by  higher  authority, 
is  growing  and  spreading.  Never  before  the  late 
backward  harvest  was  there  so  much  backsliding 
from  ordinances  and  ingathering  of  (  ears  of  corn  on 
the  Sabbath  day.'  It  saddens  the  clerical  mind  to 
see  this  process  of  degeneration  from  the  letter  of 
the  Mosaic  law,  interpreted  with  a  faithfulness 
unknown  to  Jewish  Eabbis,  to  the  spirit  of  the  new 
commandment.  One  reverend  gentleman  sorrowed 
over  the  fact  that  Sunday  harvesting  was  proceeded 
with  'when  there  was  no  prospect  of  the  weather 
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breaking.'  Apparently,  he  thinks  it  a  violation  of 
the  commandment  to  '  make  hay  when  the  sun 
shines/  but  that  it  is  quite  consistent  with  the 
arrangements  of  divine  wisdom  to  carry  on  harvest 
work  under  a  pelting  shower.  The  same  gentleman 
had  gauged  the  opinions  of  a  number  of  practical 
farmers,  and  found  them  all  agreed  that  Sunday 
harvesting  is  uncalled  for.  It  is  not  unlikely  that 
half-educated  men,  who  sit  under  this  gentleman's 
ministry,  and  are  trained  by  him  to  estimate  the 
relative  importance  of  stubborn  adhesion  to  dogma 
and  of  prudent  appropriation  of  the  gifts  of  God, 
will  entertain,  or  at  least  express  to  him,  such  views. 
But  suppose  one  of  them  had  a  field  of  ripe  barley, 
and  was  made  to  believe  on  Saturday  night  that 
there  would  be  a  gale  early  on  Monday  morning,  it 
would  be  hard  to  tell  whether  orthodoxy  would  send 
him  to  church  on  Sunday  or  prudence  would  send 
him  to  the  harvest  field.  Another  gentleman  in 
sinuated  that  it  is  a  religious  duty  to  see  the  crops 
destroyed  on  a  Sunday  rather  than  stretch  out  a 
hand  to  save  them.  'The  uncertainty  of  the 
weather,'  he  said,  '  is  a  universal  fact,  in  the  light 
of  which  all  husbandry  had  been  carried  on.' 
Therefore,  of  course,  we  must  remember  the  Sabbath 
day  to  keep  it  holy  by  leaving  the  crops  to  the  tender 
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mercies  of  the  weather.  Such  unreason  is  analogous 
to  that  of  ignorant  people  who  think  it  a  sacred 
duty  to  carry  infection  from  fever-stricken  homes 
into  church.  It  is  by  such  obliviousness  to  common 
sense  that  the  clerical  mind  hopes  to  recover  its 
influence  over  the  people !  One  black  sheep,  in  an 
otherwise  spotless  fold,  ventured  to  raise  his  voice  in 
the  cause  of  common-sense.  This  reverend  gentle 
man  affirmed,  from  a  study  of  meteorology  extending 
over  years,  'that  this  was  one  of  the  most  changeable 
seasons  we  had  had,'  and  he  thought  that  if  it  is 
lawful  to  heal  and  preserve  life  on  Sunday,  it  should 
be  no  less  lawful  to  preserve  the  means  of  life.  So 
far  as  appears,  he  was  unsupported  by  any  of  his 
brethren;  yet  he  alone  spoke  words  of  truth  and  sober 
ness.  The  question  of  duty  surely  lies  in  a  nutshell. 
In  our  changeable  climate  there  is  a  period  of  limited 
duration  in  which  the  accident  of  a  single  bad  day 
may  destroy  the  bread  of  thousands.  The  clerical  mind 
may  be  satisfied  with  the  monopoly  it  enjoys  of  the 
bodily  presence  of  the  rural  population,  if  not  of  their 
attention,  during  the  remaining  Sundays  of  the  year, 
and  spare  them  during  the  few  Sundays  of  harvest,  at 
least  in  a  changeable  and  backward  season,  for  the 
not  less  Christian  duty  of  gathering  for  the  needs  of 
the  hungry  the  precious  fruits  of  the  earth. 
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"A  certain  Free  Church  Synod  was  not  only 
unwise ;  it  was  aggressive,  and  showed  a  disposition 
to  enlist  the  secular  arm  in  the  propagation  of  its 
views.  It  appears  that  a  landlords'  association,  a 
house  factors'  association,  and  the  Corporation  of 
Glasgow  have  resolved  to  insert  in  their  shop- 
letting  missives  a  clause  prohibiting  Sunday  trad 
ing.  The  Synod  was  highly  gratified.  Is  it  a 
rule  that  the  tenants  of  shops  in  Glasgow  refrain 
from  church  attendance  ?  If  they  do,  why  does  the 
Synod  not  requisition  these  secular  authorities  to 
insert  a  clause  in  their  missives  requiring  the  shop 
keepers  to  go  to  church  ?  Sunday  trading  can  be 
no  violation  of  the  law  of  the  land,  when  the  Corpor 
ation  has  recourse  to  such  means  to  prevent  it ;  and 
the  slight  further  interference  with  the  liberty  of 
the  subject,  besides  preventing  what  the  law  per 
mits,  might  increase  church  attendance.  The  erring 
shopkeepers  would  be  brought  within  the  reach  of 
clerical  influence,  and  the  day  be  thereby  hastened 
when  the  Church  could  trust  to  her  more  legitimate 
weapons  of  argument  and  persuasion.  There  was 
yet  another  eccentricity  in  this  Free  Church  Synod. 
It  convicted  the  young  men  who  attended  the 
Glasgow  Exhibition  of  the  sin  of  thirst.  One 
Saturday  no  less  than  32,000,  out  of  a  total 
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attendance  of  54,000,  passed  into  the  drinking  bars. 
Although  few  of  these  thirsty  persons  probably  wore 
conspicuously  the  blue  ribbon  by  which  clergymen 
have  got  into  the  habit  of  proclaiming  their  temper 
ance,  it  is  pretty  certain  that  a  fair  proportion  of 
them  would  partake  of  very  innocent  beverages. 
They  are  not  all  whisky  consumers  who  pass  into  the 
drinking  bars.  Is  there  no  such  thing  as  thirst 
experienced  during  the  dry  debates  of  the  General 
Assembly  ?  Have  any  statistics  been  taken  of  the 
proportion  of  members  of  Assembly  who  pass  into 
the  refreshment-room  ?  It  savours  of  frivolity  to 
make  the  slightest  reference  to  the  eye  in  such  a 
relation,  but  is  there  not  a  parable  about  that  organ, 
and  motes  and  beams,  in  the  New  Testament  ?  I  do 
not,  of  course,  decry  any  sensible  endeavours  to  put 
down  intemperance ;  but  there  is  no  reason  why 
a  Free  Church  Synod  should  mass  together  as 
statistical  evidence  of  intemperance  all  persons  who 
are  liable  to  thirst. 

"Racy  as  these  eccentricities  of  Synods  and 
Presbyteries  are,  they  pale  before  an  exhibition 
of  ignorance  and  bigotry  that  was  given  last 
autumn  at  Loch  Shin.  The  Free  Church  minister 
of  Lairg  and  his  flock  got  up  a  wonderful  Miracle 
Play  on  the  theme  of  Sabbath  Observance,  which 
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must  be  fresh  in  public  recollection.  These  scenes 
at  Lairg  were  well  fitted  to  remove  the  mistaken 
opinion  of  many  people  across  the  Border  and 
farther  off,  that  the  Scottish  nation  is  singularly 
destitute  of  humour.  We  are  supposed  to  have  a 
complement  of  good  qualities  which,  in  their  main 
characteristics,  bear  a  resemblance  to  the  granite 
rocks  of  which  so  much  of  our  mountain  scenery  is 
composed.  They  say  we  are  a  strong,  hard-principled 
race,  much  given  to  meditating  upon  the  sterner 
features  of  a  somewhat  gloomy  theology,  whereby 
our  very  countenances  have  assumed  a  cognate 
severity  of  expression,  which  strikes  the  milder- 
featured  Southerner  when  he  comes  among  us  in 
the  autumn  to  shoot  grouse  and  inhale  the  mountain 
air.  We  are  credited  with  a  shrewd  aptitude  for 
business,  which  shows  itself  in  pawky  trading  by 
Gaelic-speaking  '  merchants '  in  the  glens  with  the 
1  gentry '  who  annually  resort  thither,  and  in  success 
ful  transactions  on  a  larger  scale  wherever  the  canny 
Scot  pits  himself  against  competing  men  of  business 
in  the  great  metropolis  or  throughout  the  colonial 
world.  But  our  range  of  interest  is  supposed  to  be 
confined  to  money-making  and  theological  meta 
physics.  By  the  one  we  endeavour  to  satisfy  our 
minds  as  to  the  chance  of  a  good  footing  for  ourselves 
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in  the  next  world,  and  by  the  other  we  contrive  to 
obtain  fully  our  own  share  of  the  good  things  of  the 
present.  So  that  our  theological  bent  and  our  keen 
eye  to  business  spring  from  a  common  root,  namely, 
a  determination,  as  far  as  in  us  lies,  to  make  the 
best  of  both  worlds ;  of  course,  like  sensible  people, 
taking  consideration  for  these  correlated  interests  in 
the  order  of  time.  That  there  is  a  measure  of  truth 
in  this  criticism  of  the  Scottish  character  we  need 
not  take  the  trouble  to  deny.  But  the  criticism  is 
made  from  a  wrong  point  of  view,  and  rests  upon  an 
imperfect  conception  of  the  true  nature  of  humour. 
Superficially  regarded,  our  national  type  of  beauty 
is  hard-featured,  and  little  suited  for  the  sort  of 
comedy  that  amuses  with  a  grin.  We  are  not  inor 
dinately  given  to  light  entertainments  in  theatres 
and  concert  rooms.  We  do  not  giggle  away  our 
little  hour  upon  the  stage  of  life  as  some  people  do. 
Our  humour  is  deeper  down  and  of  a  richer  quality, 
although  it  may  not  catch  the  eye  of  a  passing 
stranger.  There  is  comedy  and  comedy.  There  is 
the  farce,  which  makes  no  serious  demand  upon  the 
skill  of  the  actor  or  the  attention  of  the  audience. 
There  is  the  higher  work  of  genius,  which  produces 
its  effect  without  the  individual  characters  being 
aware  of  the  contribution  they  are  making  to  it, 
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Contrast  an  ordinary  farce  with  a  high-class  comedy 
put  upon  the  stage  by  such  a  company  as  Mr  Irving's. 
In  the  latter,  each  actor  will  probably  be  throughout 
as  grave  as  a  judge.  It  is  better  he  should  be  so. 
The  less  conscious  he  seems  to  be  of  the  effect  he  is 
producing,  the  truer  he  is  to  nature,  and  the  greater 
is  the  triumph  of  author  and  actor,  while  the  enjoy 
ment  of  the  cultured  audience  will  be  more  intense 
as  the  denotement  approaches.  Now  that  is  the 
strong  rich  quality  of  our  Scottish  humour.  It  pos 
sesses  what  Carlyle  considered  the  hall-mark  of  true 
genius  in  being  unconscious,  Do  not  look  for  it  in 
places  of  amusement,  as  you  might  be  led  to  do  by 
your  experience  of  other  countries.  Seek  it  in  the 
solemn  assemblies  of  the  people — in  Town  Councils, 
at  meetings  of  Kirk-Sessions,  in  Presbyteries,  even 
in  the  high  Parliament  of  the  Kirk  itself.  It  is 
in  scenes  like  these  that  Scottish  humour  is  to  be 
found,  and  the  actors  display  as  high  excellence  as 
any  of  Mr  Irving's  training.  Never  a  man  of  them 
shows  any  consciousness  of  the  fine  part  he  is  playing. 
With  grave  faces  and  solemn  utterance  they  say 
and  do  the  raciest  things.  The  Town  Council,  if  not 
a  nursery  of  statesmen,  is  a  fine  stage  for  the  uncon 
scious  humorist.  The  Kirk  is  the  national  academy 
of  unconscious  humour," 


CHAPTER   X. 

THE  CHURCH  OF  THE  FUTURE. 

THE  Church  has  drifted  away  in  the  course  of  her 
history  from  her  original  anchorage  in  the  Ethic  of 
Nature.  The  teaching  of  Christ  was  ethical  through 
and  through.  He  came  not  to  destroy  the  natural  law, 
but  to  fulfil  it.  It  is  because  He  is  the  one  perfect 
incarnation  of  the  ethical  power  that  governs  the 
universe  that  He  is  divine.  But  the  Church,  in  her, 
it  may  be,  inevitable  surrender  to  a  natural  tendency, 
lost  sight  of  the  spirit  of  the  Master's  teaching  by 
too  much  pondering  the  letter.  When  He  spoke  of 
His  Father  with  whom  He  was  one,  the  Church  lost 
touch  with  the  rich  ethical  significance  of  the  words, 
and  ran  away  in  vain  quest  of  metaphysical  abstrac 
tions.  The  logical  understanding  began  early  in  the 
Church's  history  to  play  false  with  the  reason,  and 
led  people  away  from  the  genuine  teaching  of  Jesus 
to  ingenious  theories  about  it  which  immediately 
began  to  be  framed.  The  result  has  been  that  the 
teaching  of  the  Church,  except  so  far  as  she  is 
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represented  by  the  really  great  minds  of  every  age, 
who  have  been  able  to  penetrate  to  the  spirit  of  the 
gospel,  has  degenerated  to  a  dogmatic  system  which 
is  at  the  opposite  pole  from  the  Spirit  of  Christ.  If 
humility  was  the  chief  strain  in  His  life,  pride  has 
been  the  governing  principle  of  hers.  He  came 
"  not  to  be  ministered  unto,  but  to  minister."  The 
Church  has  too  persistently  claimed,  not  to  minister, 
but  to  be  ministered  unto.  Every  student  of  history 
knows  that  clericalism  is  a  synonym  for  grasping 
ambition.  "  My  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world," 
said  Jesus.  "  The  kingdoms  of  this  world  shall 
become  the  kingdoms  of  our  Lord  and  of  His 
Christ,"  the  Church  has  piously  quoted;  and  she 
has  interpreted  it  to  mean  that,  as  far  as  in  her  lies, 
she  shall,  as  a  duty,  bring  every  other  authority  in 
submission  to  her  feet.  Nothing  illustrates  better 
her  neglect  of  the  Ethic  of  Christianity  than  her 
treatment  of  the  heretic.  She  never  excommuni 
cated  men  for  those  offences  which  Christ  said  would 
bring  down  sentence  on  a  man  at  God's  judgment 
seat.  The  vilest  moral  offender,  especially  the 
grasping  hypocrite  whom  Christ  held  most  in  scorn, 
might  return,  might  even  occupy  the  highest  seat  in 
Zion.  But  the  man  who  offended  against  one  tittle 
of  the  dogmatic  system,  could  only  be  reponed  when 
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he  made  compensation  to  the  tittle,  even  though  his 
moral  nature  should  be  degraded  by  the  act.  That 
was  the  Church's  attitude  in  the  past.  That  is  too 
much  her  attitude  still  wherever  she  can  exercise 
power.  But  happily  in  the  modern  state,  and 
especially  in  our  own  country,  the  power  of  the 
Church  is  very  limited,  and  liberty  is  safe  from  any 
dangerous  attacks  by  her.  In  her  political  impot 
ence  she,  or  her  left  wing,  can  only  screech  vainly 
at  the  progress  of  the  ethical  idea  as  it  frees  itself 
from  her  dogmatic  trammels,  and  grows  towards 
the  stature  of  the  perfect  man  in  Him  whom  the 
Church  professes  to  honour.  What  would  have 
been  once  a  dangerous  exercise  of  power  is  now  only 
a  foolish  display  of  eccentricity  and  narrowness. 
For  all  her  oddities,  we  love  the  Kirk  with  all  our 
heart.  She  gives  us  harmless  amusement  even 
when  she  functions  as  the  modern  inquisition. 
What  a  strange  way  she  has  of  expiscating  truth ! 
When  a  reverend  gentleman  offends  against  ortho 
doxy  in  book  or  sermon,  she  does  not  deal  with  the 
matter  after  the  manner  of  secular  courts.  When 
any  offence  is  committed  against  the  general  interests 
of  society,  the  authorities  do  not  interrogate  the 
culprit  as  to  what  he  meant  to  do,  or  give  him 
an  opportunity  of  explaining  himself  away.  That 
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would  be  a  welcome  arrangement  to  many  a  culprit. 
But  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  is  condemned  to  silence, 
and  evidence  is  weighed  as  to  the  facts  of  the  parti 
cular  offence  with  which  he  is  charged.  A  Presby 
tery  adopts  a  different  method.  It  appoints  a 
committee  to  meet  with  the  culprit,  and  use  the 
Church-honoured  means  of  arriving  at  truth.  Long 
ago  the  reverend  offender  might  have  been  put  on  a 
gridiron,  like  Isaac  of  York  in  the  Norman  baron's 
castle,  with  a  slow  fire  under  him  until  he  dis 
gorged  his  objectionable  sentiments,  The  nine 
teenth  century  does  not  tolerate  such  doings.  In 
mere  human  science  it  leaves  the  object  to  be 
studied,  be  it  bird,  or  beast,  or  creeping  thing, 
to  the  freest  movements  of  which  it  is  capable, 
and  so  decides  about  the  nature  of  the  creature. 
A  heretic  is  more  at  freedom  in  his  objectionable 
book,  or  his  objectionable  sermon,  than  when  he 
is  confronted  by  the  Presbytery.  But  just  as  the 
inquisitors  of  old  thought  that  every  wrench  of 
a  man's  joints  brought  him  nearer  the  utterance 
of  the  truth,  so  the  modern  inquisition  applies 
a  subtler  torture  to  other  parts  for  the  same 
laudable  end.  Some  reverend  dignitary  may  in 
secret  conclave  come  to  the  aid  of  the  erring  brother, 
by  drawing  a  metaphysical  distinction  between 
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esoteric  and  exoteric  theology.  Another  may  hold 
over  the  culprit's  head  the  terrors  of  excommunica 
tion.  Others  again  may  draw  him  with  the  cords  of 
love.  But  all  will  unite  in  a  chorus  of  exultation  if 
they  can  by  their  combined  influence  induce  their 
sorely  exercised  brother  to  explain  himself  away. 
There  are  not  many  whose  constitutions  are  tough 
enough  to  brave  the  terrors  of  the  modern  inquisi 
tion.  It  is  a  trite  saying  from  the  pulpit  in  sermons 
to  young  men,  that  it  needs  more  courage  to  face 
the  sarcasms  of  worldly  companions  than  to  sustain 
a  charge  of  cavalry.  Which  would  a  man  rather 
bear,  the  downright  blows  of  the  executioner  in  the 
old  inquisition,  or  the  arguments,  the  expostulations, 
the  quibbling,  the  prayers  of  the  new  ?  A  Robertson 
Smith  by  a  time  may  pass  through  the  spiritual 
fire  unscathed  and  outlive  the  wrong  that  was  done 
him,  in  violation,  I  believe,  of  the  Church's  own 
Form  of  Process,  But  if  one  contrasts  the  many 
who  braved  the  boot  and  the  stake  rather  than 
recant,  with  the  yearly  batch  of  tortured  heretics 
whom  the  modern  system  induces  to  explain  them 
selves  away,  the  conclusion  is  inevitable  that  the 
mental  torture  of  a  presbyterial  investigation  is 
greater  than  the  bodily  anguish  inflicted  in  former 
days  by  orthodox  seekers  after  truth.  If  the 
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unfortunate  heretic,  more  to  be  pitied  than  blamed, 
forfeits  some  manliness,  he  at  any  rate  trots  quietly 
in  presbyterial  harness  for  the  rest  of  his  days. 
Meanwhile  the  great  public  looks  on  with  a  smile  at 
the  Kirk  sustaining  her  character  as  the  national 
academy  of  unconscious  humour.  Let  the  Church 
either  give  freedom  to  her  clergy,  or  cease  to  use  all 
manner  of  devices  to  make  the  heretic  explain  him 
self  away,  and  she  might  gain  in  sincerity  as  much 
as  she  lost  in  those  features  which  it  would  have 
delighted  Moliere  to  portray.  Interesting  as  she  is 
to  us  for  the  weaknesses  that  have  such  a  national 
flavour,  she  must  put  herself  more  under  the 
guidance  of  the  wiser  of  her  sons,  if  she  would  play 
in  the  present  and  the  future  a  role  at  all  resembling 
that  which  she  has  played  in  the  past,  and  command 
the  allegiance  of  a  wider  circle.  In  the  days  of  her 
greatest  power  and  influence,  she  was  in  the  van  of 
progress.  Any  influence  she  has  still  she  cannot 
expect  to  retain,  far  less  to  recover  that  which  she 
has  lost,  if  she  is  contented  to  drag  behind  in  the 
rear.  Surely  the  narrow  deliverances  of  Presby 
teries  and  Synods  on  Sunday  harvesting  and  similar 
matters  cannot  express  "  the  best  thoughts  of  the 
best  minds "  within  her  borders  ?  Will  not  honest 
men  have  the  courage  of  their  opinions,  and  exercise 
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liberty  themselves  as  well  as  claim  it  for  their 
brethren?  I  plead  for  liberty  in  the  Churches  in 
the  name  of  those  whose  case  can  only  be  met  by 
men  who  are  in  a  glow  of  sincerity,  and  are  free  to 
declare  their  deepest  and  inmost  thoughts — of  those 
to  whom,  as  the  Bishop  of  Wakefield  has  said,  an 
offer  of  religious  hope,  such  as  springs  from  en 
lightened  scholarship  and  genuine  personal  experi 
ence,  came  like  a  new  revelation.  Would  Paul's 
influence  have  gone  so  far  or  so  deep,  if  he  had  been 
chained  by  the  neck  with  the  Westminster  Con 
fession  ? 

It  would  not  be  just  to  hold  the  right  wing  of  the 
clergy  responsible  for  the  narrowness  of  the  Church 
Courts.  Speaking  for  that  section  of  the  Scottish 
Church  with  which  I  am  best  acquainted,  the 
National  Church,  I  know  that  there  are  many  men 
in  the  ranks  of  her  clergy  who  will  bear  comparison, 
in  intellect,  in  scholarship,  in  manly  breadth  of  view, 
with  the  best  minds  in  any  other  profession.  Such 
men  as  these  are  the  right  wing  and  the  right  arm 
of  the  Churches,  the  vital  force  that  sustains  them 
in  being  amid  so  much  decay.  But  they  are 
weighted  by  a  mass  of  different  material,  and  they 
cannot  do  the  wise  things  that  they  would.  The 
Supreme  Court  of  the  Church  gives  the  tone  to  all 
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the  inferior  courts,  and  it  is  of  importance  to  note 
the  constitution  of  the  Supreme  Court,  that  we  may 
bring  home  responsibility  for  offences  to  the  right 
quarter,  and  point  the  way  to  practical  remedies.  In 
the  General  Assembly  there  are  a  set  of  persons  who 
come  up  as  members  year  after  year.  These  are 
not  of  the  right  wing.  They  largely  belong  to  the 
legal  profession,  which  always  has  a  tendency  to 
cling  to  the  usages  of  the  past.  They  are  not 
eminent  as  orators,  or  remarkable  for  zeal.  But 
they  may  be  trusted  to  decant  in  the  National  Zion 
the  fine  old  crusted  Toryism  which  has  been  with 
drawn  from  other  tables.  The  most  that  the  true 
men  of  the  right  wing  can  do,  is  to  startle  these 
crusted  old  gentlemen,  once  in  five  years  or  so,  with 
a  flash  of  modern  thought;  and  such  are  the  too 
rare  occasions  on  which  the  country  feels  that  the 
Church  is  still  a  power  in  the  land.  But  the  ripe 
scholar,  the  wise  statesman,  the  earnest  apostle  of 
the  truth,  falls  back  into  oblivion  for  five  years 
again,  and  the  crusted  ones  have  it  all  their  own 
way.  It  is  the  lay  element  in  the  General  Assembly, 
the  dry  legal  minds  that  have  a  vested  interest  in 
its  deliberations,  along  with  the  ignorant  and 
bigoted  left  wing  of  the  clergy,  who  bring  discredit 
on  the  Church,  and  weaken  its  arm  for  much  needed 
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work.  A  radical  reform  of  the  representation  in  the 
Assembly,  to  give  the  people  free  play  to  return 
year  by  year  really  capable  and  representative  men, 
would  arouse  that  public  interest  in  the  Assembly's 
work  that  would  ennoble  it,  and  give  the  men  of  the 
right  wing  their  rightful  place  in  the  van  of  pro 
gress.  If  my  converse  with  such  men  in  the  Church 
does  not  deceive  me,  it  needs  but  to  put  the  lever 
in  their  hands  to  see  the  venerated  institution 
lifted  to  a  higher  plane  of  speech  and  action.  It 
would  not  be  from  them  that  any  objection  would 
come  to  humanise  our  Scottish  Sunday,  to  make  it 
the  bright  and  happy  day  God  surely  means  it  to 
be,  His  day  in  gladness  as  in  name.  Not  from 
them  would  there  be  any  stupid  insistance  that  it 
is  better  to  spend  the  Sunday  in  the  dingy  alley  or 
the  gutter,  than  amid  flowers  under  Heaven's  sun 
shine,  or  before  artistic  creations  that  speak  divine 
things.  They  are  not  so  foolish  as  to  believe  that 
the  last  word  of  revelation  was  spoken  in  the 
Westminster  Confession,  or  that  safety  is  only  to 
be  found  in  carefully  excluding  nineteenth  century 
thought. 

Between  these  men,  who  form,  as  I  have  said,  the 
right  wing  of  all  the  Churches,  there  is  more  real 
sympathy  than  there  is  between  them  and  the  left 
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wing  of  the  Churches  to  which  they  severally  belong. 
It  would  be  in  many  ways  of  public  advantage  if 
they  could  be  even  partially  drawn  away  from  their 
present  connections,  and  placed  in  contiguity  with 
each  other.  Many  people  in  Scotland  must  have 
felt  pained  at  the  contrast  presented  last  autumn 
in  the  Church  Congress  at  Manchester  to  the  de 
liberations  of  our  General  Assemblies.  A  different 
sort  of  topics  altogether  came  up  for  discussion  in 
the  Church  Congress  from  what  we  are  accustomed 
to  in  the  General  Assemblies.  The  cause  of  dif 
ference  does  not  reside  in  any  fault  of  the  right 
wing.  In  England,  from  the  nature  of  the  relation 
between  Church  and  State,  a  great  many  matters 
of  business  are  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the  clergy 
which  in  Scotland  must  be  dealt  with  in  the  General 
Assembly.  The  Assembly,  in  fact,  is,  in  the  main, 
an  institution  for  legislative  and  administrative 
business.  These  business  matters  must  be  attended 
to,  and  it  would  be  quite  out  of  the  question  for  the 
Assembly  to  neglect  them  or  rush  them  through, 
that  it  may  devote  its  time  to  the  consideration  of 
those  higher  problems  which  were  so  ably  discussed 
at  the  Church  Congress.  But  why  should  we  not 
have  a  Church  Congress  in  Scotland,  distinct  from 
the  Synods  and  Assemblies,  on  a  higher  plane  than 
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ecclesiastical  business  or  sectarian  controversy,  and 
to  be  constituted  by  those  whom  I  have  called  the 
right  wing  of  all  the  Churches?  Important  and 
necessary  as  it  is  to  carry  on  the  business  of  the 
Churches,  it  is  of  far  greater  moment  to  see  to  the 
continued  existence  of  any  Churches  which  shall 
have  any  business  to  transact.  The  very  existence 
of  a  Church  at  all  is  contingent  upon  the  right  wing 
doing  its  duty,  and  showing  that  it  is  able  at  least 
to  keep  abreast  of  the  age  on  all  the  great  questions 
that  agitate  society.  We  have  in  Scotland  the 
intellect,  the  scholarship,  and  the  manliness  to  deal 
with  those  great  problems  as  worthily  as  the  clergy 
of  the  Church  of  England  dealt  with  them  last  year. 
There  is  not  a  shadow  of  a  reason  why  the  leading 
minds  of  all  the  sects  should  not  meet  in  such  a 
Congress.  There  is  every  reason  why  they  should 
meet.  A  Congress  of  the  kind  would  foster  higher 
scholarship,  bring  the  leading  spirits  into  pro 
gressively  closer  sympathy,  give  the  religious 
thought  of  the  country  a  weight  that  would  more 
worthily  represent  that  which  it  possessed  in  our 
past  history,  and  be  the  longest  step  taken  yet 
towards  a  truly  National  Church.  Not  many  Con 
gresses  would  be  held  before  men  would  grow  ashamed 
of  the  petty  differences  that  have  kept  them  asunder. 
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If  Christianity  is  to  be  made  a  real  power  for  good, 
it  must  be  presented  to  the  people,  young  and  adult, 
in  a  more  attractive  aspect.  There  is  not  a  little 
confusion  in  people's  minds  about  the  matter  of 
religious  instruction  in  schools.  Two  cut  and  dried 
opinions  are  held  by  opposing  parties,  neither  of 
which  can  bear  the  test  of  close  examination.  The 
one  opinion  is  that  it  is  possible  absolutely  to  exclude 
the  teaching  of  religion  from  the  schools.  The  other 
opinion  is  that  it  is  possible  to  indoctrinate  the  pupils 
in  the  Church's  dogmatic  system.  Now,  those 
persons  who  hold  the  former  opinion  cannot  have 
taken  into  account  how  much  the  literature  of  our 
country  is  permeated  with  religious  thought.  The 
favourite  poet  of  the  compilers  of  reading  books  is 
Wordsworth,  and  there  is  no  writer  in  the  English 
language  who  breathes  more  the  gentle  spirit  of 
Christianity  than  Wordsworth.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  quote  any  of  his  charming  pieces  in  which  the 
better  nature  of  our  children  is  most  properly  nur 
tured  in  proof  of  this.  Every  one  of  them  teems 
with  the  religious  spirit.  Indeed,  we  might  go  over 
all  the  great  names  of  our  literature,  so  far  as  all 
those  are  concerned  whom  any  sensible  person  would 
ever  think  of  bringing  into  contact  with  the  minds 
of  children,  and  it  would  be  evident  that  their  whole 
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thought  is  saturated  with  Christian  sentiment.  It 
has  been  said  that  if  the  text  of  the  New  Testament 
were  to  be  destroyed,  it  would  be  possible  to  gather 
from  the  writings  of  the  early  fathers  almost  every 
passage  of  the  sacred  book.  The  same  is  true  to  a 
large  extent  of  our  own  literature,  even  as  regards 
the  language  of  the  Bible.  How  much  truer  is  it  of 
that  yet  nobler  inheritance,  the  spirit  of  the  Holy 
Book,  which  is  to  its  verbal  contents  as  an  inestim 
able  jewel  to  its  setting.  So  long  as  the  children  are 
permitted  to  read  the  pages  of  our  best  authors,  it 
will  be  impossible  entirely  to  exclude  the  teaching 
of  the  Christian  religion  from  the  schools.  If  we  are 
to  do  so  in  earnest,  we  shall  have  to  riddle  out  all 
the  literary  material  that  is  of  any  value,  and  retain 
the  miserable  dross  with  which  to  warm  the  hearts 
of  our  young  people.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  just 
as  wrong  to  suppose  that  the  children  can  be  indoc 
trinated  in  the  Church's  dogmatic  system.  By  a 
necessity  of  nature,  the  young  minds  are  mercifully 
guarded  against  any  such  affliction.  The  school 
master  may,  by  dint  of  earnest  endeavour,  backed  up 
by  methods  of  which  most  of  us  have  had  disagree 
able  experience,  compel  the  little  ones  to  swallow 
like  dry  powders  the  awfully  logical  propositions  of 
the  Shorter  Catechism.  He  may  even  do  his  best, 
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poor  man,  to  make  them  palatable  by  embedding 
them  in  the  jelly  of  explanatory  illustration.  But 
he  can  never  render  them  other  than  an  offence  to  a 
normally  healthy  youthful  nature.  By  some  subtle 
physiological  arrangement  the  vocal  organs  may  be 
trained  to  repeat  the  hard  sayings,  while  the  youthful 
mind  is  pondering  the  cognate  hardness  of  the 
menacing  "taws,"  or  in  happier  circumstances  is 
scampering  on  fancy's  wings  after  butterflies  on 
sunny  braes.  But  the  Shorter  Catechism  is  hardly 
suited  to  secure  the  fitting  co-operation  of  mind  and 
vocal  organs.  One  of  the  clearest-headed  advocates 
of  the  Shorter  Catechism  I  ever  knew,  a  clergyman 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland  of  no  little  culture,  was 
quite  aware  of  the  impossibility  of  doing  more  than 
stamping  the  words  of  the  Catechism  on  the 
memories  of  the  children.  He  deprecated  anything 
like  explanation.  His  cunning  policy  was  to  brand 
the  children,  before  the  age  of  possible  resistance, 
with  the  formulas  of  orthodoxy,  so  that  they  could 
not  rid  themselves  of  them  in  after  years.  What 
they  do  not  understand  now,  he  argued,  will  become 
familiar  to  them  by  and  by ;  we  suppose  as  a  set  of 
false  teeth  gradually  ceases  to  feel  uncomfortable  in 
the  mouth.  Really,  ye  rigid  indoctrinators  of  youth, 
ye  cannot,  with  your  ancient  weapons  of  orthodox 
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warfare,  conquer  this  youthful  America.  Never  a 
child  of  them  will  lay  aside  his  unconquerable  passive 
resistance  so  long  as  an  enemy  of  your  description 
vainly  batters  at  the  door  of  his  heart. 

In  view  of  these  considerations,  it  would  be  vain 
to  attempt  a  division  of  labour  between  clergyman 
and  schoolmaster,  arid  assign  to  the  former  religious 
instruction,  and  secular  subjects  to  the  latter.  The 
schoolmaster,  if  he  is  able  for  his  work,  cannot  teach 
the  most  important  of  the  secular  subjects  without 
communicating  religion  in  its  best  and  purest  form. 
And  when  the  clergyman  comes  to  the  school  with 
his  Shorter  Catechism,  human  nature  will  effectually 
bar  him  out.  There  is  a  medium  course.  Let  us  be 
contented  with  that  better  kind  of  religious  instruc 
tion  which  no  good  teacher  can  avoid  giving,  and 
which  can  and  does  find  its  way  into  the  children's 
hearts  with  rich  results.  The  little  ones,  under  this 
commended  system,  which  is  even  now  in  pretty 
active  operation,  may  not  be  able  so  promptly  as  of 
yore  to  "  screed  you  aff  effectual  callin'."  But  no 
one  can  visit  a  village  school  nowadays,  and  see  the 
better  methods  and  the  finer  spirit  that  operate 
and  reign  there,  without  feeling  that  surely  there  is 
more  of  the  spirit  of  religion  here  than  when  un 
happy  rebels,  who  could  not  or  would  not  cram  the 
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Catechism,  were  detained  by  the  wrathful  teacher 
until  they  had  "  paid  the  uttermost  farthing "  of 
dogmatic  currency. 

And  surely  no  right-minded  person,  whatever 
may  be  his  creed,  would  exclude  from  the  school, 
or  forbid  to  be  explained  to  children  as  other 
books  are  explained,  the  volume  which,  besides  its 
other  merits,  contains  the  richest  treasury  of  our 
Anglo-Saxon  speech.  Why  in  the  name  of  common 
sense  should  we  select  that  book  of  all  others  to 
ban  it  from  our  schools  ?  There  need  be  no  fear  of 
the  teacher  using  it  as  a  means  of  dogmatic  instruc 
tion.  There  is  no  closer  relation  between  it  and 
the  dogmas  of  any  particular  Church  than  there  is 
between  these  dogmas  and  the  cream  of  English 
literature.  The  old  edition  of  the  Catechism  with 
the  proofs  is  discountenanced  now  on  the  ground 
that  no  doctrine  is  of  private  interpretation.  Even 
divines  of  the  most  rigid  orthodoxy  allow  that  the 
doctrines  of  the  Church  cannot  be  traced  to  the 
authority  of  isolated  texts.  They  hold  them  to  be 
the  definite  expression  of  the  general  drift  of  Bible 
teaching.  But  they  are  far  more  the  outcome  of 
post-apostolic  speculation.  It  would  be  a  great 
step  towards  bringing  together  the  severed  and 
contending  portions  of  Christendom  if  we  could 
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take  all  men  back  to  the  simple  teaching  of  the 
Founder  of  the  Faith.  And  this  might  gradually 
come  about  if  the  Bible  were  allowed  to  take  its 
place  alongside  of  other  books  as  an  ordinary  text 
book  in  our  schools.  Of  course,  it  should  always 
be  left  optional  to  any  inconsistent  parent  to  with 
hold  his  child  from  the  Bible  lesson,  while  he  freely 
exposes  him  to  the  Christian  influence  of  Words 
worth  and  Cowper.  But  there  is  one  condition  of 
using  the  Bible  as  a  text-book  which  must  be  in 
sisted  on.  There  is  a  great  deal  in  the  Bible  that 
is  totally  unfit  for  the  reading  of  children.  There 
is  much  indeed  that  should  be  strictly  confined  to 
the  privacy  of  the  chamber.  In  almost  every  pulpit, 
ministers  unblushingly  read  from  its  pages  what 
would  never  be  tolerated  from  any  other  book. 
There  are  narratives  and  passages  as  unfit  for 
public  reading  as  the  comedies  of  the  Restoration. 
Surely  no  person  of  common  sense  can  regard  these 
portions  as  any  essential  part  of  a  divine  revela 
tion.  A  discreet  minister  can  omit  objectionable 
passages  in  the  service  of  the  church.  But  children 
and  young  people,  into  whose  hands  the  Bible  is 
put  in  its  integrity,  are  not  able  to  exercise  such 
a  discretion  on  their  own  behalf.  It  is  urgently 
necessary  to  have  an  expurgated  Bible  for  school 
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use,  as  well  as  for  family  reading  and  the  service 
in  church.  Some  of  our  clergy  would  do  a  good 
work  in  preparing  such  an  edition  for  the  use  of 
the  public.  If  this  want  were  supplied,  it  would 
remove  some  scruples  which  prudent  parents  have 
in  allowing  their  children  to  range  at  freedom 
through  the  grandest  repository  of  religious  truth 
which  has  been  vouchsafed  to  the  world.  With  an 
expurgated  Bible  forming  part  of  the  English 
course,  we  should,  by  our  history  and  literature,  be 
placed  in  the  happy  situation  that  our  teachers 
could  not  help  imparting  to  our  children  all  the 
essentials  of  the  Christian  religion.  When  we  are 
in  such  fortunate  possession  of  the  kernel,  why 
should  we  quarrel  so  much  about  the  husk  ? 

There  are  two  aspects  in  which  the  pulpit  as  an 
institution  may  be  regarded.  It  may  be  looked 
upon  as  the  medium  of  communicating  to  the 
nation  a  divine  message  from  Heaven.  This  is  its 
theological  aspect,  which  has  hitherto  been  regarded 
as  its  chief  one,  if  not  the  only  aspect  which  it  had 
to  show.  Hence  there  have  arisen  dogmatic  systems 
without  number,  each  man  or  each  group  of  kindred 
spirits  necessarily  conceiving  their  imperfect  inter 
pretation  of  the  sacred  documents  to  be  the  only 
legitimate  interpretation  of  them.  The  confusion 
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of  dogmatic  systems  was  worse  confounded  by  the 
fact  that  the  writings  which  formed  the  source  of 
dogmatic  teaching  were  covered  with  the  debris  of 
ages.  Each  party  was  left  to  its  own  conjectures 
about  the  authorship  of  the  several  books,  the  cir 
cumstances  in  which  they  were  written,  and  the 
actual  objects  which  the  writers  had  in  view.  And 
in  the  prevailing  darkness  of  ignorance  on  these 
points,  it  was  but  natural  that  men  should  grope 
about,  and  often  come  into  violent  collision  as  each 
followed  the  guidance  of  his  supposed  internal 
illumination. 

The  other  aspect  of  the  pulpit,  and  the  only 
one  with  which  I  am  now  particularly  concerned, 
is  that  in  which  it  shows  itself  as  the  twin 
agent  of  the  State  in  inculcating  the  highest  form 
of  national  morality.  It  is  needless  to  refer  to 
the  idea  of  a  by-gone  time  that  morality  is  at  best 
the  handmaid,  sometimes  the  jealous  rival  of 
religion.  In  all  circles  of  thought,  as  distinguished 
from  mere  mechanical  traditionary  faith,  the  highest 
moral  development  is  owned  to  be  the  great  end  of 
religion.  The  old  anthropomorphic  conception  of 
the  Deity,  that  He  was  a  kind  of  feudal  lord  who 
demanded  as  His  due  a  certain  form  of  religious 
service,  is  seen  to  be  as  derogatory  to  the  Supreme 
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Majesty  as  it  has  proved  to  be  misleading  to  men. 
The  rationale  of  all  religion  is  not  the  offering  of 
any  other  form  of  service  or  sacrifice  to  the  Divine 
than  the  sublime  sacrifice  of  the  human  spirit  in 
moulding  it  after  the  image  of  its  Maker.  It  is 
this  high  and  noble  characteristic  of  the  Christian 
religion  which  is  more  and  more  being  brought  to 
light  in  the  results  of  the  higher  criticism.  The 
theologians,  guided  by  the  light  of  modern  criticism, 
are  seeing  better  than  once  they  did  the  far-reaching 
and  sublime  meaning  of  the  sacred  writings,  They 
are  better  disposed  than  ever  they  were  before  to  see 
eye  to  eye  with  the  statesman,  and  join  with  him  in 
ameliorating  the  conditions  of  life,  by  sending  the 
light  of  truth  and  healing  into  the  dark  places  of 
surrounding  society,  rather  than  vainly  trying  to 
peer  beneath  the  horizon  of  man's  earthly  destiny. 
For  it  is  only  a  horizon  after  all  that  bounds  the 
present  from  the  eternal  future ;  and  the  steersman 
who  guides  his  craft  aright  above  the  imaginary 
bounding  line,  will  need  no  new  art  of  navigation 
when  he  dips  out  of  earthly  view. 

With  the  pulpit,  as  with  so  many  other  old  in 
stitutions,  we  are  at  the  parting  of  the  ways ;  and 
the  urgent  question  is,  Will  the  clergy  take  the  path 
of  rigid  adherence  to  the  past  and  its  ideas,  and 
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land  their  institution  in  merited  ruin ;  or  will  the 
wiser  of  them  succeed  in  adapting  it  to  the  con 
ditions  of  the  new  time,  and  thereby  restore  its 
power?  There  are  two  perils  of  the  pulpit  which 
its  friends  will  do  well  to  guard  against.  The  first 
of  these  perils  is  in  connection  with  the  Church's 
creed.  What  is  to  be  the  Church's  ideal  of  a  creed? 
Formerly  its  ideal  of  a  creed  was  the  most  elabo 
rately  articulated  system  of  doctrine  which  logical 
ingenuity  could  screw  out  of  the  canonical,  books. 
So  long  as  the  sermon  in  its  three-headed  or  more 
numerously  headed  form  is  the  piece  de  resistance 
of  the  Sunday  service,  so  long  will  a  rigid,  though 
by  no  means  an  infallible,  logic  be  the  moulder  of 
the  creed.  But  with  the  growing  interest  in  the 
other  portions  of  the  service,  with  a  truer  apprecia 
tion  of  the  sacred  writings  in  their  various  portions 
of  history,  poetry,  and  lofty  speculation,  lighted  up 
as  they  now  are  in  a  way  that  brings  us  more  in 
contact  with  the  spirit  of  that  society  which  gave 
them  birth ;  and  with  our  deepening  reverence  for 
the  Christian  ethic  as  the  one  solvent  of  all  our  diffi 
culties,  we  are  rapidly  preparing  ourselves  to  accept 
a  totally  different  ideal  of  a  creed.  The  controversies 
of  the  future  wall  be  grouped  around  the  question, 
What  are  the  beliefs  which  are  essential  for  the  most 
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complete  development  of  man  ?  In  other  words,  What 
are  the  cardinal  ideas  of  Ethics  ?  It  is  not  for  me  in 
this  chapter  to  enter  upon  such  a  discussion.  All  I 
desire  to  do  is  to  point  out  to  Churchmen,  although 
many  know  it  well  already,  that  if  they  would  pre 
serve  their  Church  as  one  of  the  institutions  of  the 
future,  they  will  be  wise  to  concentrate  their  studies 
more  and  more  upon  that  group  of  questions, 
seeking  whatever  light  they  can  get  upon  them 
from  the  history  and  literature  of  the  Jews,  as  well  as 
of  other  nations.  And  the  character  of  their  pulpit 
ministrations  will  be  determined  accordingly.  There 
will  be  less  exposition  of  traditionary  theology, 
and  greater  insistance  on  all  those  beliefs  and 
agencies  that  co-operate  in  the  spiritual  progress  of 
mankind.  Nor  need  fear  be  entertained  that  any 
thing  vital  in  the  old  theology  will  suffer  thereby. 
In  the  Church  as  elsewhere  it  will  be  found  that 
the  interests  of  genuine  conservatism  are  safest  in 
the  hands  of  those  who  do  not  seek  vainly  to  stifle 
growth,  but  do  their  best  to  promote  it,  because 
they  know  it  to  be  the  law  of  a  God-governed 
universe.  Only  by  such  purification  and  simplifica 
tion  of  its  creed  will  the  Church  become  a  lever  to 
raise  the  masses  to  a  higher  spiritual  life. 

The  other  peril  of  the  pulpit  is  one  which  has  its 
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cause  in  the  extreme  democratic  tendencies  of 
the  time,  and  which  threatens  as  well  many  other 
noble  interests.  Not  long  ago,  in  an  American 
magazine,  Mr  R,  L.  Stevenson  laid  it  down  as  the 
law  binding  on  the  artist,  that  he  must  do  his  best 
to  entertain  his  public.  Mr  Stevenson  adopted  the 
epithet  "  Les  filles  de  joie,"  which  is  given  to  certain 
artistes  of  the  French  stage,  and  applied  it  to  the 
artist  generically.  No  doubt,  the  artist  will  miss 
his  aim  if  he  fails  to  interest  his  public.  But  there 
are  different  ways  in  which  he  may  seek  to  do  so. 
He  may  search  in  the  tastes  of  the  people  for  what 
is  likely  to  interest  them,  and  pander  to  that.  If 
he  does  so,  he  degrades  his  art  and  himself  too,  and 
becomes  the  Merry-Andrew  of  the  crowd.  Action 
and  reaction  of  that  kind  between  artist  and  public 
will  lead  to  deepening  degradation,  as  is  only  too 
apparent  at  the  present  time  in  art  and  literature, 
and  even  in  politics.  On  the  other  hand,  the  artist 
in  each  department  may  do  as  the  great  artists  and 
leaders  and  thinkers  of  the  past  have  done.  He 
may  find  in  his  own  great  inspiration  the  means  of 
interesting  men,  and  thereby  he  will  achieve  the 
double  triumph  of  imparting  the  purest  joy  and  the 
noblest  enlightenment.  It  is  not  the  Merry- Andrews 
of  art  or  literature,  or  even  of  the  pulpit,  to  whom 
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the  world  owes  its  progress,  but  the  men  of  noble 
ideals,  which  were  to  them  a  divine  inspiration, 
higher  than  the  plaudits  of  the  crowd,  dearer  than 
any  temporal  reward,  more  precious  even  than 
life  itself.  Raphael,  we  know,  had  no  thought  of 
the  puplic  when  he  painted  his  Madonnas,  but  kept 
his  gaze  fixed  heavenwards.  When  Shakspeare 
wrote  his  dramas  for  Elizabeth's  Court,  his  mind 
was  in  other  realms.  Knox  did  not  rack  his  brains 
for  a  neatly  turned  sentence  to  tickle  the  ears  of 
his  congregation,  or  for  a  joke  to  provoke  a  general 
smile.  Artist,  poet,  and  preacher  spake  as  they 
were  moved  from  higher  spheres,  and  thereby  they 
have  ruled  the  minds  and  hearts  as  they  have 
brightened  the  lives  of  men. 


CHAPTER   XL 

CONCLUSION. 

IN  conclusion,  the  Ethic  of  Nature  affords  the  true 
basis  of  our  highest  hope.  The  Darwinian  concep 
tion  has  nothing  to  say  against  the  idea  of  immor 
tality.  That  doctrine  is  unopposed  by  true  science, 
and  strongly  suggested  by  hope.  Progress  is  not, 
as  Professor  Huxley  says  it  is,  a  temporary  pheno 
menon.  What  becomes  of  the  principle  vaguely 
conceived  and  stated  by  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  whereby 
the  past  must  be  explained  by  forces  operating  in 
the  present,  if  the  inference  is  refused  from  present 
progressive  movement  to  similar  progress  both  in  the 
past  and  in  the  future  ?  The  fundamental  law  of 
the  uniformity  of  nature  is  on  our  side.  We  pos 
tulate  the  same  forces. operative  in  far  back  geologic 
time  as  are  operative  now,  and  geology  confirms  us. 
We  postulate  the  same  constituents  in  the  stars  as 
in  our  earth,  and  spectrum  analysis  confirms  us. 
Are  we  not  to  postulate  the  same  progressive  move 
ment  in  the  future  as  has  been  in  the  past  and  is  in 
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the  present,  when  science  has  nothing  to  say  against 
it,  simply  because  it  seems  that  the  earth  must  be 
dissolved  ?  Why,  the  earth,  and  all  our  world,  is,  as 
a  true  philosophy  teaches,  the  creation  of  thought. 
But  it  is  no  necessary  inference  from  even  the 
destruction  of  the  creation  to  the  annihilation  of 
its  Creator.  The  uniformity  of  nature,  which  is 
just  one  aspect  of  the  law  of  sufficient  Reason, 
involves  the  postulate  of  the  continued  existence  of 
free  persons.  That  postulate  is  dictated  by  all  that 
is  sweetest  and  dearest  in  human  life.  That  belief 
has  ever  been  the  ennobling  ally  of  heroic  action. 
It  is  part  and  parcel  of  the  fundamental  postulate,  on 
which  all  human  science,  nay  all  human  experience, 
is  based.  The  same  law  which  j  ustifies  the  rustic's 
implicit  faith  in  nature's  constancy  in  the  simplest 
matters  of  his  daily  life,  directs  the  confident  expec 
tation  of  the  philosopher  forward  to  the  infinite 
destiny  of  man.  In  the  stages  of  evolution  anterior 
to  man,  as  we  have  seen,  the  end  of  nature  is  the 
species,  not  the  individual.  The  individual,  in  fact, 
is  a  mere  means  to  an  end,  having  no  infinite,  not 
even  an  indefinite  potentiality  of  development.  The 
full  actuality  of  the  beaver  is  early  reached.  Long 
before  his  physical  vigour  begins  to  decline,  he 
reaches  the  utmost  limit  of  his  nature,  and  ceases  to 
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be  of  any  further  service  in  the  world's  progress. 
His  destiny  is  therefore  to  pass  away,  and  make 
room  for  others.  But  a  free  person,  who  consciously 
identifies  himself  with  the  ethical  principle  of  the 
universe,  possesses  an  infinite  worth,  because  he  is 
individually  capable  of  an  infinite  development.  He 
is  no  longer  a  mere  means  to  an  end.  He  is  an  end 
in  himself;  and  a  higher  Law  of  Parsimony  than  that 
of  Sir  William  Hamilton  forbids  the  thought  of  his 
extinction.  So  far  as  observation  can  penetrate,  the 
entire  potentiality  of  every  other  creature,  in  accord 
ance  with  that  higher  Law  of  Parsimony,  attains  to 
full  actuality.  But  that  cannot  be  said  of  free 
persons  in  their  present  state  of  being.  Unlike  the 
beaver,  a  free  intelligence  is  ever  making  progress 
Even  when  the  man  is  undergoing  physical  decay 
the  free  spirit  is  ever  soaring  upwards  and  hasting 
onwards  to  higher  spheres  of  thought  and  richer 
domains  of  feeling.  A  being  with  the  potentiality 
of  man,  who  yet  is  doomed  never  to  reach  actuality, 
is  a  conception  which  the  fundamental  postulate  of 
sufficient  Reason  forbids  us  to  entertain.*  Think  of 

*  "The  column  of  the  veterans  is  already  staggering  over  into 
the  last  abyss,  while  the  column  of  the  newest  recruits  is  forming 
with  all  its  nameless  and  uncounted  hopes "  (John  Morley,  On 
Compromise,  p.  163).  Can  any  thinking  man  so  image  life  and 
live  ?  Is  the  world  only  a  madhouse  then  ? 
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these   lines   addressed  by  Matthew   Arnold  to  his 
dead  father : — 

"  0  strong  soul,  by  what  shore 
Tarriest  thou  now  ?    For  that  force 
Surely  has  not  been  left  vain! 
Somewhere,  surely,  afar, 
In  the  sounding  labour-house  vast 
Of  being,  is  practised  that  strength, 
Zealous,  beneficent,  firm!" 

Neither  can  that  postulate  be  satisfied  by  the 
hypothesis  of  a  continuous  society  which  shall  con 
serve  and  carry  forward  all  the  achievements  of 
individual  men.  Natural  science  once  more  comes 
to  our  aid.  It  tells  of  a  time  when  progress  on  our 
planet  shall  cease,  and  the  cold  hand  of  death  shall 
be  laid  upon  it.  A  society  on  earth  cannot  survive 
the  inevitable  destruction  of  the  planet.  The  free 
person  cannot  find  his  actuality  in  the  immortality 
of  his  works,  unless  he  himself  and  his  fellows  are  to 
live  on  in  a  sphere  which  cannot  be  affected  by  the 
slowly  approaching  chill  of  planetary  death.  The 
retrogression  of  the  planet,  instead  of  being  a  death 
blow  to  the  hope  of  an  infinite  progress,  as  Huxley 
says,  is  another  strong  foundation  of  hope  in  personal 
immortality.  Therefore  dead  moons  floating  tenant- 
less  through  space  are  no  proof  that  the  continuous 
judgment  of  the  divine  consciousness  shall  cease  and 
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determine,  for  that  is  what  would  be  involved  in  the 
extinction  of  free  persons.  Only  a  stage  shall  be 
reached  in  the  eternal  process,  analogous  to  that  of 
the  start  of  organic  life,  and  to  that  of  the  transition 
from  the  semi-conscious  brute  to  self-conscious  man, 
when  this  mortal  shall  put  on  immortality.  Unless 
our  whole  consciousness  is  a  lie  in  presenting  to  us 
a  world  of  intelligible  relations,  the  belief  in  a  con 
tinuous  future  state  of  being,  in  which  present 
potentiality  shall  reach  actuality,  is  bound  up  in  our 
faith  in  the  continuity  of  nature,  when  that  is  read 
in  its  deepest  meaning.  A  forcible  American 
writer's  somewhat  sardonic  conception  of  cosmical 
weather,  whereby  he  described  the  endlessly  diversi 
fied  and  apparently  capricious  course  of  nature,  as  it 
is  said  to  be  set  forth  in  the  doctrine  of  Evolution,  is 
only  the  popular  conception  of  the  lawless  sport  of 
winds  and  clouds  applied  to  the  great  world  process. 
But  there  is  a  meteorology  which  traces  law  in  the 
seemingly  erratic  movements  of  winds  and  clouds ; 
and  a  higher  meteorology  must  yet  trace  a  greater 
law  in  the  alternation  of  evolution  and  dissolution 
throughout  all  the  seeming  stupendous  caprice  of 
nature.  It  may  be  that  the  meteorology  of  cosmical 
weather  is  not  for  mind  to  deal  with  in  the  limita 
tions  of  our  present  state.  The  very  hopelessness  of 
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solving  the  stupendous  problem  with  our  faculties  at 
their  terrestrial  stage  of  development,  is  a  basis  of 
belief  that  the  problem  which  has  been  set  to  us 
here  will  be  solved  by  us  hereafter.  Else  why  was 
it  set  at  all  ?  Now  we  see  the  mighty  alternation 
through  a  glass  darkly.  Then  with  larger  vision  we 
shall  see  it  face  to  face.  We  are  not  prevented 
within  the  limits  of  geologic  time  from  subsuming 
the  temporary  retrogressions  of  nature  under  a  great 
progressive  movement.  Frofti  the  humble  amreba, 
nay,  from  the  nebulous  mass  itself  up  to  Hegel  among 
his  books,  there  has  been,  with  occasional  slips  back 
wards,  a  mighty  ascenb.  And  what  has  been  true 
of  geologic  time,  we  are  compelled  to  think  must 
be  true  of  cosmic  time.  The  waxing  and  waning  of 
planets  must  be  only  the  play  of  wavelets  in  the 
onward  flow  of  eternity.  If  this  is  merely  hope,  it 
is  at  least  hope  grounded  on  the  same  faith  that 
regulates  our  simple  daily  life,  and  which  is  the 
foundation  stone  of  that  science  so  mistakenly 
supposed  to  be  antagonistic  to  religion. 

It  is  not  merely  in  respect  of  limited  duration 
that  the  prospect  offered  by  the  religion  of  humanity 
fails  to  satisfy  the  aspirations  of  men.  It  fails  yet 
more  to  provide  the  kind  of  life  which  the  human 
heart  demands.  The  real  objection  to  the  lease  of 
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life  for  the  race  which  Mr  Frederic  Harrison  holds 
out  as  a  "  virtual  immortality,"  is  grounded  more  on 
the  content  of  the  experience  which  he  proffers  for 
the  filling  up  of  that  time  than  on  the  certainty  of 
its  final  termination.  The  character  of  the  life 
which  we  live  now  is  affected  by  the  conscious 
relation  of  man  to  a  Power  ruling  the  universe.  If 
the  relation  is  one  of  absolute  negation,  our  human 
life  is  cast  into  the  orphanhood  which  is  described 
with  such  terrible  power  by  Jean  Paul  Richter. 
The  race  then  is  visaged  by  itself  as  a  swarm  of 
insects  crawling  its  brief  hour  on  a  surface  between 
two  immensities  of  terror,  in  the  flickering  light  of 
a  present  with  blackness  of  darkness  behind  and 
blackness  of  darkness  before.  Man  is  as  nothing  in 
his  ignorance  and  the  feebleness  of  his  powers  in 
the  presence  of  myriads  of  unseen  forces  that  speed 
their  ruthless  way  regardless  of  him  and  his  puny 
destiny.*  All  the  spiritual  institutions  that  have 
grown  up  in  the  history  of  civilised  mankind,  what 
are  they  against  the  innumerable  accidents  of  a 

*  "  If  the  religious  spirit shows  itself  .    .    .    .    in  a 

lifting  up  of  the  soul  in  gratitude  and  awe  to  some  supreme  power 

and  sovereign  force such  a  spirit  is  on  the  whole  a  good 

thing"  (J.  Morley,  On  Compromise,  p.  144).  What  can  Mr 
Morley  mean  by  "gratitude  to  a  sovereign  force?"  Do  we  feel 
gratitude  to  the  force  of  gravitation  ? 
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world  ungoverned  for  spiritual  ends  ?  Let  but  the 
sun  be  obscured  for  a  single  summer  by  a  bank  of 
clouds,  which  would  be  no  more  than  a  dust  speck 
in  the  immensity  of  space,  and  planetary  death  will 
overtake  the  whole  of  animated  nature.  A  single 
movement  of  subterranean  force  may  engulf  the 
proudest  city  with  the  accumulated  stores  of 
centuries,  which  have  been  slowly  produced  by  the 
genius  of  a  nation  or  a  continent.  A  germ  smaller 
than  the  most  powerful  microscope  can  reveal,  may 
enter  the  frame  of  a  little  child,  and  break  the  heart 
of  a  strong  man,  whose  energies  might  have  moulded 
for  long  years  the  destinies  of  a  people,  or  whose 
genius  might  have  enriched  humanity  with  some 
glorious  triumph  of  art.  And  not  only  the  great 
commanding  interests  of  men,  but  the  peace  of  the 
humblest  home  and  the  passing  hour,  demand  that 
humanity  shall  find  an  anchorage  in  the  Rock  of 
Ages.  This  life  of  ours,  with  its  seventy  brief  years 
of  anxious  waiting  and  continuous  disappointment, 
is  to  a  life  beyond  like  a  time  of  waiting  in  the 
antechamber  of  a  Great  King.  If  the  antechamber 
and  its  petty  interests  be  all  that  fills  the  thoughts 
of  its  occupants,  what  a  stunted,  barren,  and  con 
temptible  life  is  theirs !  There  are  numberless 
arrangements  there,  which  derive  all  their  meaning 
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from  their  reference  to  the  presence  chamber  within. 
The  whole  structure  and  furnishing  of  the  apart 
ment  is  to  make  it  serve  its  uses  as  a  way  of 
entrance  to  the  Royal  Presence.  It  will  make  a 
great  difference  to  the  hours  passed  in  the  ante 
chamber  whether  they  are  solely  occupied]  with 
an  ideal  antechamber  existence  which  points  to 
nothing  beyond  itself,  or  are  coloured  by  the  pro 
spect  of  a  Mightier  Presence,  a  more  glorious 
environment  and  a  sphere  of  duty  that  will  have 
connections  with  imperial  concerns,  So  it  is  with 
our  human  life.  One  moment  of  consciousness  of  a 
Divine  Father,  who  reigns  in  all  the  otherwise 
formidable  and  inexplicable  forces  of  the  universe,  is 
higher  bliss  than  aeons  of  darkness,  in  which  we  are 
the  sport  of  a  mysterious  fate.  It  is  not  merely, 
therefore,  that  there  is  in  man  a  potentiality  of 
development  which  needs  an  eternal  future  for  its 
unfolding.  There  is  here  and  now  a  potentiality  of 
a  higher  state  of  consciousness  which  nothing  less 
than  God  and  His  love  can  meet.  The  life  of  a  man 
who  rests  in  the  thought  of  God,  his  Father  and  his 
Friend,  as  all  and  more  to  him  than  the  world  of 
nature  can  be  to  the  agnostic,  or  the  realm  of 
humanity  can  be  to  the  positivist,  is  absolutely 
different  in  kind  from  the  only  spiritual  experience 
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which  Professor  Huxley  and  Mr  Harrison  have  to 
offer.  There  is  not  a  great  triumph  of  genius  in  the 
cause  of  humanity  which  has  not  been  gained  by 
men  whose  life  was  rooted  in  a  higher  faith  than 
that  of  the  agnostic  or  the  positivist.  It  may  have 
been  a  Homer  who  peopled  Olympus  with  divine 
forms,  or  bards  of  colder  climes  who  traced  divinities 
in  the  mists  and  on  the  mountains ;  but  one  and  all 
have  rested  and  got  strength  in  the  belief  in  a 
divinity  that  shapes  all  human  ends.  It  is  the  men 
who  waited  in  the  antechamber  with  a  sense  of  the 
Great  Presence  in  which  they  shall  render  their 
account  and  receive  their  new  commission,  by  whom 
all  great  and  glorious  things  have  been  done  for  the 
world ;  and  the  highest  possibility  of  the  humblest 
cottage  life  is  conditioned  by  the  same  faith. 

This  is  a  great  theme — too  great  for  such  rapid 
treatment.  But  even  in  this  hasty  sketch  we  have 
found  that  the  Darwinian  theory  of  nature,  incom 
plete  though  it  be,  reveals  in  the  heart  of  the  great 
process  the  principle  of  self-sacrifice,  and  further 
involves  the  three  cardinal  ideas  of  Ethics — God, 
Freedom,  and  Immortality. 
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"These  neat  and  minute  volumes  are  creditable  alike  to  printer  and  publisher. " 
— Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

"  The  most  graceful  and  delicious  little  volumes  with  which  we  are  acquainted." 
— Freeman. 

"  Soiindly  and  tastefully  bound  .  .  .  a  little  model  of  typography, .  .  .  and  the 
contents  are  worthy  of  the  dress." — St.  James's  Gazette. 

"The  delightful  shilling  series  of  'American  Authors'  introduced  by  Mr.  David 
Douglas  has  afforded  pleasure  to  thousands  of  persons." — Figaro. 

"  The  type  is  delightfully  legible,  and  the  page  is  pleasant  for  the  eye  to  rest 
upon ;  even  in  these  days  of  cheap  editions  we  have  seen  nothing  that  has  pleased 
us  so  well." — Literary  World. 

American  Statesmen. 

A  Series  of  Biographies  of  men  conspicuous  in  the  Political  History  of  the 
United  States.  Edited  by  JOHN  T.  MORSE,  Jun. 

Small  crown  8vo,  price  6s.  each  vol. 

1.  THOMAS  JEFFERSON.     By  JOHN  T.  MORSE,  Jun. 

2.  SAMUEL  ADAMS.     By  JAMES  K.  HOSMER. 

"A  man  who,  in  the  history  of  the  American  Revolution,  is  second  only  to 
Washington." 

3.  ALEXANDER  HAMILTON.    By  HENRY  CABOT  LODGE. 

With  a  Preface  containing  the  "Declaration  of  Independence,"  "Articles  of 
Confederation,"  and  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

4.  HENRY  CLAY.    By  CARL  SCHURZ.     2  vols.,  12s. 

Alma  Mater's  Mirror. 

Edited  by  THOMAS  SPENCER  BAYNES  and  LEWIS  CAMPBELL,  Professors  in  the 
University,  St.  Andrews.  Printed  in  red  and  black,  on  antique  paper.  Bound 
in  white,  richly  tooled  in  gold  in  the  ancient  manner,  with  ribbon  fastening.  In 
box,  Price  5s. 
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Modern   Horsemanship.     A   New  Method  of  Teaching 

Riding  and  Training  by  means  of  pictures  from  the  life.  By  E.  L.  ANDERSON. 
Third  Edition,  with  fresh  Illustrations  of  the  "Gallop-Change"  of  unique  and 
peculiar  interest.  Illustrated  by  32  Instantaneous  Photographs.  Demy  Svo.  21s. 

Vice  in   the  Horse  and  other  Papers  on   Horses  and 

Riding.  ByE.  L.  ANDERSON,  Author  of  "Modern  Horsemanship."  Illustrated. 
Demy  Svo,  5s. 

The  Gallop. 

By  E.  L.  ANDERSON.    Illustrated  by  Instantaneous  Photography.    Fcap.  4to,  2s.  6d. 

Scotland  in  Early  Christian  Times. 

By  JOSEPH  ANDERSON,  LL.D.,  Keeper  of  the  National  Museum  of  the  Antiquaries 
of  Scotland.  (Being  the  Rhind  Lectures  in  Archaeology  for  1879  and  1880.)  2  vols. 
Demy  Svo,  profusely  Illustrated.  12s.  each  volume. 

Contents  of  Vol.  /.—Celtic  Churches— Monasteries— Hermitages— Round  Towers 
— Illuminated  Manuscripts — Bells — Crosiers — Reliquaries,  etc. 

Contents  of  Vol.  II. — Celtic  Medal-Work  and  Sculptured  Monuments,  their  Art 
and  Symbolism— Inscribed  Monuments  in  Runics  and  Oghams— Bilingual  inscrip 
tions,  etc. 

Scotland  in  Pagan  Times. 

By  JOSEPH  ANDERSON,  LL.D.  (Being  the  Rhind  Lectures  in  Archaeology  for  1881 
and  1S82.)  In  2  vols.  Demy  Svo,  profusely  Illustrated.  12s.  each  volume. 

Contents  of  Vol.  I. — THE  IRON  AGE. — Viking  Burials  and  Hoards  of  Silver  and 
Ornaments— Arms,  Dress,  etc.,  of  the  Viking  Time— Celtic  Art  of  the  Pagan 
Period — Decorated  Mirrors — Enamelled  Armlets — Architecture  and  Contents  of 
the  Brochs — Lake-Dwellings—Earth  Houses,  etc. 

Contents  of  Vol.  II. — THE  BRONZE  AND  STONE  AGES. — Cairn  Burial  of  the  Bronze 
Age  and  Cremation  Cemeteries — Urns  of  Bronze-Age  Types— Stone  Circles- 
Stone  Settings — Gold  Ornaments — Implements  and  Weapons  of  Bronze — Cairn 
Burial  of  the  Stone  Age — Chambered  Cairns — Urns  of  Stone-Age  Types — Imple 
ments  and  Weapons  of  Stone. 

Scotland  as  it  was  and  as  it  is. 

By  the  DUKE  OF  ARGYLL.  1  vol.  Demy  Svo.  Illustrated.  New  Edition.  Care 
fully  Revised.  7s.  Gd. 

Contents. — Celtic  Feudalism — The  Age  of  Charters— The  Age  of  Covenants — 
The  Epoch  of  the  Clans— The  Appeal  from  Chiefs  to  Owners— The  Response  to 
the  Appeal— Before  the  Dawn— The  Burst  of  Industry— The  Fruits  of  Mind. 

"  Infinitely  superior  as  regards  the  Highland  land  question  to  any  statement 
yet  made  by  the  other  side."— Scotsman. 

"  It  presents  a  series  of  strikingly  picturesque  sketches  of  the  wild  society  and 
rude  manners  of  the  olden  time."— Times. 

The  New  British  Constitution  and  its  Master-Builders. 

By  the  DUKE  OF  ARGYLL.     1  vol.  crown  Svo,  3s.  (3d. 

Crofts  and  Farms  in  the  Hebrides : 

Being  an  account  of  the  Management  of  an  Island  Estate  for  130  Years.  By  the 
DUKE  OF  ARGYLL.  Demy  Svo,  S3  pages,  Is. 

Continuity  and  Catastrophes  in  Geology. 

An  Address  to  the  Edinburgh  Geological  Society  on  its  Fiftieth  Anniversary,  1st 
November  1SS3.  By  the  DUKE  OF  ARGYLL.  Demy  Svo,  Is. 

The  History  of  Liddesdale,  Eskdale,  Ewesdale,  Wauch- 

opedale,  and  the  Debateable  Land.  Part  I.  from  the  Twelfth  Century  to  1530.  By 
ROBERT  BRUCE  ARMSTRONG.  The  edition  is  limited  to  275  copies  demy  quarto, 
and  105  copies  on  large  paper  (10  inches  by  13).  42s.  and  S4s. 

Reminiscences  of  Golf  on  St.  Andrews  Links. 

By  JAMES  BALFOUR.     Price  Is. 

The  Religion  of  Humanity  :  An  Address  delivered  at 

the  Church  Congress,  Manchester.  By  the  Right  Hon.  ARTHUR  J.  BALFOUR, 
M.P.,  LL.D.,  etc.  etc.  Demy  Svo,  5s. 
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On  Both  Sides.     By  FRANCKS  C.  BAYLOR.     1  vol.     Os. 

Dr.  HeidenhofF s  Process. 

By  EDWARD  BELLAMY.     Crown  Svo,  6s. 

Miss  Ludington's   Sister  :   a  Romance  of  Immortality. 

By  EDWARD  BELLAMY,  Author  of  "Dr.  HeidenhofF  s  Process."    Crown  Svo,  6s. 

Bible  Headings.    Extra  fcap.  Svo,  2s. 
The  Voyage  of  the  Paper  Canoe. 

A  Geographical  Journey  of  2500  miles,  from  Quebec  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  during 
the  year  1874-75.  By  N.  H.  BISHOP.  With  Maps  and  Plates.  Demy  Svo,  10s.  6d. 

On  Self-Culture: 

Intellectual,  Physical,  and  Moral.  A  Vade-Mecum  for  Young  Men  and  Students. 
By  JOHN  STUART  BLACKIE,  Emeritus  Professor  of  Greek  in  the  University  of 
Edinburgh.  Seventeenth  Edition.  Fcap.  Svo,  2s.  6d. 

"Every  parent  should  put  it  into  the  hands  of  his  son." — Scotsman. 

"Students  in  all  countries  would  do  well  to  take  as  their  vade-mecum  a  little 
book  on  self-culture  by  the  eminent  Professor  of  Greek  in  the  University  of  Edin 
burgh."—  Medical  Press  and  Circular. 

"An  invaluable  manual  to  be  put  into  the  hands  of  students  and  young  men." 
—Era. 

"  Written  in  that  lucid  and  nervous  prose  of  which  he  is  a  master."— Spectator. 

"  An  adequate  guide  to  a  generous,  eager,  and  sensible  life." — Academy. 

"The  volume  is  a  little  thing,  but  it  is  a  multum  in  parvo,  ...  a  little  locket 
gemmed  within  and  without  with  real  stones  fitly  set." — Coiirant. 

By  the  same  Author. 

On  Greek  Pronunciation.    Demy  8vo,  3s.  6d. 

On  Beauty.  I    Lyrical  Poems. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth,  8s.  6d.  Crown  Svo,  cloth,  7s.  6d. 

The    Language   and    Literature   of  the  Scottish  High 
lands.    Crown  8vo,  6s. 

Four  Phases  of  Morals : 

Socrates,  Aristotle,  Christianity,  and  Utilitarianism.  Lectures  delivered  before 
the  Royal  Institution,  London.  Ex.  fcap.  Svo,  Second  Edition,  5s. 

Songs  of  Religion  and  Life.    Fcap.  Svo,  6s. 
Musa  Burschicosa. 

A  book  of  Songs  for  Students  and  University  Men.     Fcap.  Svo,  2s.  6d. 

"War  Songs  of  the  Germans.    Fcap.  Svo,  2s.  6d.  cloth ;  2s.  paper. 

Political  Tracts.    No.  1.  GOVERNMENT.     No.  2.  EDUCATION.     Is.  each. 

Gaelic    Societies.     Highland    Depopulation    and    Land 

Law  Reform.     Demy  Svo,  6d. 
Homer  and  the  Iliad.     In  three  Parts.     4  vols.     Demy  Svo,  42s. 

A  Letter  to  the  People  of  Scotland  on  the  Reform  of 

their  Academical  Institutions.     Demy  Svo,  6d. 

Love  Revealed :  Meditations  on  the  Parting*  "Words  of 

Jesus  with  His  Disciples,  in  John  xiii-xvii.  By  the  Rev.  GEORGE  BOWEN, 
Missionary  at  Bombay.  New  Edition.  Small  4to,  5s. 

"No  true  Christian  could  put  the  book  down  without  finding  in  himself  some 
traces  of  the  blessed  unction  which  drops  from  every  page." — Record. 

"Here  is  a  feast  of  fat  things,  of  fat  things  full  of  marrow."— Sword  and  Trowel. 

"A  more  stimulating  work  of  its  class  has  not  appeared  for  many  a  long  day." 
— Scotsman. 

"Rewrites  plainly  and  earnestly,  and  with  a  true  appreciation  of  the  tender 
beauties  of  what  are  really  among  the  finest  passages  in  the  New  Testament." — 
Glasgow  Herald. 
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"Verily,  Verily,"  The  Amens  of  Christ. 

By  the  Rev.  GEORGE  BOWEN,  Missionary  at  Bombay.     Small  4  to,  cloth,  5s. 

"For  private  and  devotional  reading  this  book  will  be  found  very  helpful  and 
stimulative. " — Literary  World. 

Daily  Meditations  by  Rev.  George  Bowen,  Missionary 

at  Bombay.  With  Introductory  Notice  by  Rev.  W.  HANXA,  D.D.,  Author  of 
"The  Last  Day  of  our  Lord's  Passion."  New  Edition.  Small  4to,  cloth,  5s. 

"These  meditations  are  the  production  of  a  missionary  whose  mental  history  is 
very  remarkable.  .  .  .  His  conversion  to  a  religious  life  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  on  record.  They  are  all  distinguished  by  a  tone  of  true  piety, 
and  are  wholly  free  from  a  sectarian  or  controversial  bias." — Morning  Post. 

Works  by  John  Brown,  M.D.,  F.R.S.E. 

HOR^:  SUBSECIV.E.     3  Vols.     22s.  6d. 
Vol.      I.  Locke  and  Sydenham.     Fifth  Edition,  with  Portrait  by  James  Faed. 

Crown  Svo,  7s.  6d. 

Vol.    II.  Rab  and  his  Friends.     Thirteenth  Edition.     Crown  Svo,  7s.  6d. 
Vol.  III.  John  Leech.      Fifth  Edition,  with  Portrait  by  George  Reid,  R.S.A. 
Crown  Svo,  7s.  6d. 

Separate  Papers,  extracted  from  "Horn;  Siibsecivce." 

RAB  AND  ins  FRIENDS.  With  India-proof  Portrait  of  the  Author  after  Faed,  and 
seven  Illustrations  after  Sir  G.  Harvey,  Sir  Noel  Paton,  Mrs.  Blackburn, 
and  G.  Reid,  R.S.A.  Demy  4to,  cloth,  9s. 

MARJORIE  FLEMING  :  A  Sketch.     Being  a  Paper  entitled  "Pet  Marjorie  ;  A  Story 
of  a  Child's  Life  fifty  years  ago."    New  Edition,  with  Illustrations.     Demy 
4to,  7s.  6d.  and  6s. 
RAB  AND  HIS  FRIENDS.     Cheap  Illustrated  Edition.      Square  12mo,  ornamental 

wrapper,  Is. 

LETTER  TO  THE  REV.  JOHN  CAIRNS,  D.D.     Second  Edition,  crown  Svo,  sewed,  2s. 
ARTHUR  H.  HALLAM.     Fcap.,  sewed,  2s.  ;  cloth,  2s.  6d. 
RAB  AND  HIS  FRIENDS.     Sixty-sixth  thousand.     Fcap.,  sewed,  Gd. 
MARJORIE  FLEMING  :  A  Sketch.    Sixteenth  Thousand.     Fcap.,  sewed,  6d. 
OUR  DOGS.    Twentieth  thousand.     Fcap.,  sewed,  6d. 
"  WITH  BRAINS,  SIR."    Seventh  thousand.     Fcap.,  sewed,  6d. 
MINCHMOOR.     Tenth  Thousand.    Fcap.,  sewed,  Gd. 

JEEMS  THE  DOOR-KEEPER  :  A  Lay  Sermon.     Twelfth  thousand.     Price  6d. 
THE  ENTERKIN.      Seventh  Thousand.     Price  6d. 
PLAIN  WORDS  ON  HEALTH.     Twenty-seventh  thousand.     Price  6d. 
SOMETHING  ABOUT  A  WELL:  WITH  MORE  OF  OUR  DOGS.     Price  Gd. 

From  Schola  to  Cathedral.    A  Study  of  Early  Christian 

Architecture  in  its  relation  to  the  life  of  the  Church.  By  G.  BALDWIN-BROWN,  Pro 
fessor  of  Fine  Art  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  Demy  Svo,  Illustrated,  7s.  6d. 
The  book  treats  of  the  beginnings  of  Christian  Architecture,  from  the  point  of 
view  of  recent  discoveries  and  theories,  with  a  special  reference  to  the  outward  re 
semblance  of  early  Christian  communities  to  other  religious  associations  of  the  time. 

The  Capercaillie  in  Scotland. 

By  J.  A.  HARVIE-BROWN.  Etchings  on  Copper,  and  Map  illustrating  the  extension 
of  its  range  since  its  Restoration  at  Taymouth  in  1837  and  1S3S.  Demy  Svo,  8s.  6d. 

A  Vertebrate    Fauna    of   Sutherland,    Caithness,    and 

West  Cromarty.  By  J.  A.  HARVIE-BROWN,  F.R.S.E.,  F.Z.S.,  Vice-President  Royal 
Physical  Society,  Edinburgh  ;  Member  of  the  British  Ornithologists'  Union,  etc., 
andT.  E.  BUCKLEV,  B.A.,  F.Z.S.,  Member  of  the  British  Ornithologists'  Union,  etc. 
Small  4to,  with  Map  and  Illustrations  by  Messrs.  J.  G.  Millais,  T.  S.  Keulemans, 
Samuel  Read,  and  others.  30s. 

A  Vertebrate  Fauna  of  the  Outer  Hebrides. 

By  J.  A.  HARVIE-BROWN  and  T.  E.  BUCKLEY.     Small  4to.     Illustrated. 

[In  the  Press. 

The  History  of  Selkirkshire ;  Chronicles  of  Ettrick  Forest. 

By  T.  CRAIG-BROWN.    Two  vols.    Demy  4to,  Illustrated.    £4,  10s.  Net. 
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Pugln  Studentship  Drawings.    Being  a  selection  from 

Sketches,  Measured  Drawings,  and  details  of  Domestic  and  Ecclesiastic  Buildings 
in  England  and  Scotland.  By  G.  WASHINGTON-BROWNE,  F.S.A.  Scot,  Architect. 
1  vol.  Folio,  Illustrated,  45s. 

"  The  Red  Book  of  Menteith  "  Reviewed. 

By  GEORGE  BURNETT,  Advocate,  Lyon  King  of  Arms.     Small  4to,  5s. 

Next  Door.      A  Novel.    By  CLARE  LOUISE  BURNHAM.     Oown  8vo, 
7s.  6d. 

"A  strangely  interesting  story."— St.  James's  Gazette. 

John  Burroughs's  Essays. 

Six  Books  of  Nature,  Animal  Life,  and  Literature.  Choice  Edition.  Revised  by 
the  Author.  6  vols.,  cloth,  12s.  ;  or  in  smooth  ornamental  wrappers,  6s.  ;  or 
separately  at  Is.  each  vol.,  or  2s.  in  cloth. 


WINTER  SUNSHINE. 
LOCUSTS  AND  WILD  HOXEY. 
WAKE-ROBIN. 


FRESH  FIELDS. 
BIRDS  AND  POETS. 
PEPACTON. 


"  Whichever  essay  I  read,  I  am  glad  I  read  it,  for  pleasanter  reading,  to  those 
who  love  the  country,  with  all  its  enchanting  sights  and  sounds,  cannot  be  im 
agined.  "—Spectator. 

"Mr.  Burroughs  is  one  of  the  most  delightful  of  American  Essayists,  steeped  in 
culture  to  the  finger-ends."— Pall  Matt  Gazette. 

FRESH  FIELDS.     By  JOHN  BURROUGHS.     Library  Edition.    Crown  Svo,  6s. 
SIGNS  AND  SEASONS.     Library  Edition.    Crown  Svo,  6s. 

Dr.  Sevier :  A  Novel. 

By  GEO.  W.  CABLE,  Author  of  "Old  Creole  Days,"  etc.  In  2  vols.,  crown  Svo, 
price  12s. 

Old  Creole  Days.      By  GEO.  W.  CABLE.    Is.  ;  and  in  Cloth,  2s. 

"We  cannot  recall  any  contemporary  American  writer  of  fiction  who  possesses 
some  of  the  best  gifts  of  the  novelist  in  a  higher  degree."— St.  James's  Gazette. 

Madame  Delphine. 

By  GEO.  W.  CABLE,  Author  of  "  Old  Creole  Days."    Is.  ;  and  in  cloth,  2s. 
Contents. — Madame  Delphine — Carancro — Grande  Pointe. 

Memoir  of  John  Brown,  D.D. 

By  JOHN  CAIRNS,  D.D.,  Berwick-on-Tweed.     Crown  Svo,  7s.  6d. 

My  Indian  Journal. 

Containing  Descriptions  of  the  principal  Field  Sports  of  India,  with  Notes  on  the 
Natural  History  and  Habits  of  the  Wild  Animals  of  the  Country.  By  Colonel 
WALTER  CAMPBELL,  Author  of  "The  Old  Forest  Ranger."  Small  demy  Svo,  with 
Illustrations  by  Wolf,  16s. 

Life  and  "Works  of  Rev.  Thomas  Chalmers,  D.D.,  LL.D. 

MEMOIRS  OF  THE  REV.  THOMAS  CHALMERS.    By  Rev.  W.  HANNA,  D.D.,  LL.D.    New 

Edition.     2  vols.  crown  Svo,  cloth,  12s. 

DAILY  SCRIPTURE  READINGS.     Cheap  Edition.     2  vols.  crown  Svo,  10s. 
ASTRONOMICAL  DISCOURSES,  Is. 
COMMERCIAL  DISCOURSES,  Is. 
SELECT  WORKS,  in  12  vols.,  crown  Svo,  cloth,  per  vol.  6s. 

Lectures  on  the  Romans.     2  vols. 

Sermons.     2  vols. 

Natural  Theology,  Lectures  on  Butler's  Analogy,  etc.     1  vol. 

Christian  Evidences,  Lectures  on  Paley's  Evidences,  etc.     1  vol. 

Institutes  of  Theology.     2  vols. 

Political  Economy,  with  Cognate  Essays.     1  vol. 

Polity  of  a  Nation.     1  vol. 

Church  and  College  Establishments.     1  vol. 

Moral  Philosophy,  Introductory  Essays,  Index,  etc.     1  vol. 
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Lectures  on  Surgical  Anatomy. 

By  JOHN  CHIENE,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Surgery  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 
In  demy  Svo.    With  numerous  Illustrations  drawn  on  Stone  by  BERJEAU.    12s.  6d. 
"The  book  will  be  a  great  help  to  both  teachers  and  taught,  and  students  can 
depend  upon  the  teaching  as  being  sound." — Medical  Times  and  Gazette. 

Lectures  on  the  Elements  or  First  Principles  of  Surgery. 

By  JOHN  CHIENE,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Surgery  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 
Demy  Svo,  2s.  (3d. 

The  Odes  of  Horace. 

Translated  by  T.  HUTHERFURD  CLARK,  Advocate.     16mo,  Cs. 

Scala  Natures,  and  other  Poems. 

By  JOHN  CLELAND.    Fcap.  Svo,  5s. 

An  Examination  of  the  Trials  for  Sedition  which  have 

hitherto  occurred  in  Scotland.    By  the  late  LORD  COCKBURN.    2  vols.  demy  Svo.  28s. 

Circuit  Journeys  from  1837  to  1854. 

By  the  late  LORD  COCKBURN.     1  vol.  crown  Svo,  7s.  6d. 

Archibald  Constable  and  his  Literary  Correspondents : 

a  Memorial.  By  his  Son,  THOMAS  CONSTABLE.  3  vols.  demy  Svo,  36s.,  with 
Portrait. 

"  He  (Mr.  Constable)  was  a  genius  in  the  publishing  world.  .  .  .  The  creator  of 
the  Scottish  publishing  trade."— Times. 

The  Earldom  of  Mar,  in  Sunshine  and  in  Shade,  during 

Five  Hundred  Years.  With  incidental  Notices  of  the  leading  Cases  of  Scottish 
Dignities  from  the  reign  of  King  Charles  I.  till  now.  By  ALEXANDER,  EARL  OF 
CRAWFORD  AND  BALCARRES,  LORD  LINDSAY,  etc.  etc.  2  vols.  demy  Svo,  32s. 

The  Crime  of  Henry  Vane :  a  Study  with  a  Moral. 

By  J.  S.  of  Dale,  Author  of  "  Guerndale."    Crown  Svo,  6s. 

A   Clinical   and    Experimental    Study   of   the   Bladder 

during  Parturition.  By  J.  H.  CROOM,  M.B.,  F.R.C.P.E.  Small  4to,  with  Illus 
trations,  6s. 

Wild  Men  and  Wild  Beasts. 
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definite  subject,  is  the  first,  on  Wordsworth.  .  .  .  We  have  said  so  much  upon  this 
essay  that  we  can  only  say  of  the  other  three  that  they  are  fully  worthy  to  stand 
beside  it." — Spectator. 

Culture  and  Religion. 

By  the  late  PRINCIPAL  SHAIRP.     Seventh  Edition.     Fcap.  Svo,  3s.  6d. 

"A  wise  book,  and,  unlike  a  great  many  other  wise  books,  has  that  carefully 
shaded  thought  and  expression  which  fits  Professor  Shairp  to  speak  for  Culture 
no  less  than  for  Religion."—  Spectator. 

"  Those  who  remember  a  former  work  of  Principal  Shairp's,  '  Studies  in  Poetry 
and  Philosophy,"  will  feel  secure  that  all  which  comes  from  his  pen  will  bear  the 
marks  of  thought,  at  once  careful,  liberal,  and  accurate.  Nor  will  they  be  dis 
appointed  in  the  present  work.  .  .  .  We  can  recommend  this  book  to  our  readers." 
— Athenceum. 

"We  cannot  close  without  earnestly  recommending  the  book  to  thoughtful 
young  men.  It  combines  the  loftiest  intellectual  power  with  a  simple  and  child 
like  fnith  in  Christ,  and  exerts  an  influence  which  must  be  stimulating  and 
healthful." — Freeman. 

Sketches  in  History  and  Poetry. 

By  the  late  PRINCIPAL  SHAIRP.  Edited  by  JOHN  VEITCH,  Professor  of  Logic 
and  Rhetoric  in  the  University  of  Glasgow.  Crown  Svo.  7s.  6d. 

Kilmahoe,  a  Highland  Pastoral, 

And  other  Poems.     By  PRINCIPAL  SHAIRP.     Fcap.  Svo,  6s. 

Shakespeare  on  G-olf.     With   special   Reference  to  St. 

Andrews  Links.    3d. 

The  Divine   Comedy  of  Dante  Alighieri,  The   Inferno. 

A  Translation  in  Terza  Rima,  with  Notes  and  Introductory  Essay.  By  JAMES 
ROMANES  SIBBALD.  With  an  Engraving  after  Giotto's  Portrait.  Small  demy 
8vo,  12s. 

"  Mr.  Sibbald  is  certainly  to  be  congratulated  on  having  produced  a  translation 
which  would  probably  give  an  English  reader  a  better  conception  of  the  nature  of 
the  original  poem,  having  regard  both  to  its  matter  and  its  form  in  combination, 
than  any  other  English  translation  yet  published." — Academy. 

The  Use  of  what  is  called  Evil. 

A  Discourse  by  SIMPLICIUS.  Extracted  from  his  Commentary  on  the  Enchiridion 
of  Epictetus.  Crown  Svo,  Is. 

The  Near  and  the  Far  View, 

And  other  Sermons.     By  Rev.  A.  L.  SIMPSON,  D.D.,  Derby.    Ex.  fcap.  Svo,  5s. 

"Very  fresh  and  thoughtful  are  these  sermons."— Literary  World. 

"Dr.  Simpson's  sermons  may  fairly  claim  distinctive  power.  He  looks  at  things 
with  his  own  eyes,  and  often  shows  us  what  with  ordinary  vision  we  had  failed  to 
perceive.  .  .  .  The  sermons  are  distinctively  good."— British  Quarterly  Review. 
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